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LETTER I. 



Chbistie, Esq. of Edinburgh. 

Lichfield, Jan. 15, 1788. 

IVI Y sense of obligation is lively for * packets 
rich as I ever received in all that can amuse the 
fancy, enlarge the stock of ideas, and interest the 
heart. 

The few Aart hours in which I was gratified 
by your societjr, are registered in the volume of 
my memory, in characters that will be coeval with * 
its existence. Long has it been my creed that, 
with minds and hearts of a congenial tempera- 
ment, hours may supply the place of years, and 

* A tour thnkug^ Derhyshird by Mr Christie, id which the 
daracter of tiie people, the soil, produce, and appearance of 
the coontry, its toil and mannfiictares, are investigated with 
philos(^hic acconcy, and with a lively perception of scenic 
beanty«p— & 
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the fibres of friendship take root ere the next day's 
sun arise. Though performance was delayed, I 
did not doubt the fidelity of the promise ; — but 
looked forward to the delight I have now received 
from the perusal of your journals. 

With your mind, its pursuits, studies, and ac- 
quirements, the rich pages now on my table seem 
to have given me a perfect acquaintance. Ap- 
prehensive, from the ^tyle of your address to me, 
that you estimate mine too highly, I feel disposed 
to be, what, I trust, I have not often been, an ab- 
solute egotist ; for I had rather voluntarily reveal 
to you the scantiness of my stores, than that time 
should betray them. 

To maintain household economy, social inter* 
course, and the established claims of a very large 
correspondence, I am obliged but very seldom to 
ieidmit the visits of. the. Muses* With great fond- 
ness for literature, my life has been too much de^ 
voted to feminine employmaits to do much more 
than study^ in every short and transient opportu- 
nity, but with eager avidity, and intmse attention, 
that science, the first and fairest, 



M Which let on fire my yonthfiil heart, 



And aH my dreams, and all my wanderings ahar'd 
And bless'd.** 

And with those various essentiab, which form its 
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.exeeUc&eev nt least in the writings of others, I 
flatter m^rself that I am not unacquainted. 

.Without time to have attamed any degree of 
skill in the practical part of music, which I never 
attempted till I had passed my twoatieth year, 
jet my taste for it has been cultivated and refined, 
by listening 1o frequent conversations on the sub- 
jec^ n6t from' arrogant and comparatively ignorant 
dSettantis, but from ingenious professors ; — and 
l^ living in die almost daily habit of hearing vocal 
nnuoc^'in. those perfectly fine tones^ and with that 
el^ance^ patibos, energy, and varied powers, which 

mUmesit^poehy. 

• ' The leacbg principles of fine painting are so 
simHar^ those of fine poetry, that my imagina- 
4ion has always interwovien diose acienoes, and in* 
j9lriicted.me to look at the painting in poetry, and 
! at dier poetiy in picture. 

^ I have not scientific, or radier experimental, phi- 
losophy ^r^^mt aKural philosophy was always the 
iavouriie sdbjiBct of my meditations. £ver have 
X been delighted to look at ittfaroi^ the light 
TWiJ^Hiffw* of Addison's, writings, the grand somlwe 
mirror of Johnson's^ and the faithfril and clear 
lens through wUcfa they shine in Beattie's. In 
that line of writing, Mr Aikin, and his celebrated 
sister, have given us a little volume, of priceless 
vabe. it's essays are in Johnson's best manner, 
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possess his energy and finely-rounded periods, 
without the uncomfortable gloom of his senti- 
ments, or any of that pedantry which somethnes 
encumbers his magnificent style. 

Upon a stock of knowledge so limited, you see 
how impossible it is that I should accept your 
proposal of contributing to the Analytic Review. 
The sketch of its plan is extremely well drawn 
up ; and if only men of ability shall be employed, 
and if they will hold fast the integrity it promises, 
shunning all blended interest with the corrupted, 
or incompetent brethren of their profession, the 
public may perhaps see, what it has yet seldom 
s^en, a literary journal superior to ^e meanness 
of celebrating worthless publications, and to the 
injustice which tempts to vilify genius, or to de- 
grade its claims by faint and inadequate praise ; 
through motives venal in the first instance, and 
venal, or envious, or probably both, in the second. 
Reviewers may be venal without directly marting 
out their decisions fcN* money ; and this by obey- 
ing the pusillanimous fear of disobliging such of 
their professional brethren as do, and sufiering 
that fear to influence their criticisms. 

This ingenious sketch speaks with respect of 
Matty's Review. I suppose its author might be 
learned, industrious, and furnish good intelligence 
of foreign literature ; but be was a contemptibly 
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tasteless and anogant decider upon works of ge- 
mos in his own language. He was unable to 
write English with any tolerable degree of ele- 
gance^ or even of grammatic accuracy. Never shall 
I forget his loi^ elaborate, confused, und stupid 
critique upon Hayley's beautiful Triumphs of 
Temper; This same critique places its author 
amoi^st the minor poets of the present period. 
O ! the Midas ! the Midas ! From that moment 
I never looked into Matty-trash. It was no meat 
for me. I should think my time ill-bestowed 
upon the Analytic Review if it is not to be infi- 
nitely more able than that publication. I dare 
assure myself it will, and of all things I approve 
of its being a day-light business! To have the 
names of its authors and compilers known, will 
be the great guards of its integrity. 

The sketch promises a view'of the present state 
of the polite arts. Painting, Sculpture, Architec- 
ture, and Music. Pray what has Poetry done, 
the eldest, the loveliesi, the most intellectual, the 
most elevated of the arts, that her name is not 
enrolled with that of her sisters ? 

Ingenious is your parallel between the elder 
and the modem Erasmus. If to a creative ge- 
nius, a splendid constellation of various acquire- 
ments and a generous attention to the indigent, 
the grace of ingenuous manners had been added,( 



^ l4f TT£ft, I* 



f 



log r spring of ^ inifnicjbieii< «iicl cMighf-i-but lie 
m^o^uvF^iii'cQnireniationf'awi yet often dtfcc 
t&ri$:thath4 lookfr ctoMiP^iiitttb tBop^rdlioiifir«diiathuiv 
ii{K)itt ef ^ry peroonV.w^derstendingwho.piwa^^ 
te^ (&iseiitfrQm'htft opmiopnv / 

oiWbat lustre 4oes' the. grace he'i^anta^^llitow 
Itfpimd tliewit) tii^iitfoimfttipn^Widtbcieloquience 
^MxB- Knowlesj It is ei&ec geDuiney ^oiv.aasumed 
witb'gttfMrded'^d.t^ieie<9!ttytVi^ art. However that 
Hmy be^ it renders* herwconv^satioii delightful^ 
wfaetbeir we adopt or 'combat -her opinions. I 
eofigrgtulataiyou upon the pieMures it will ^ord 
3K>u. . Thcr newy > the estrange enthusiasm about 
AnimaLJMagn^tism^iHisseized'iKr violently. She 
fervently assuces ix^e,- that it is a greats important 
discovery in the powers of nature; capable of 
being highly -ufteful in the fCui-e of diseases^ whe- 
ther evident' or '(Oeckilt>8«MF Aat itmakes no-idse 
pret^ices* 

>•• I aii»'46re^flhe :belie^^es' what she assertsr—yet, 
after reading your eahdid- and rational disqiosition 
on the subject^ li stand 'amazed at- her credulity. 
It must be confessed^ however, maugre all the 
native istrength of her understanding, that she has 
a ^portion o£ metaph^ic faith, which carries her 
atgreat way .up the lunar heights of system. That 
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Modtedtioa^flttghtiito (mitigate my wonder on the 



.•.¥Hieii;I:.«mi iqNui tbe ttibjeol of reviews^ I 
iarffit to oteeife^tlMit w6 had once a mant of great 
abilkj, taate^afidiiitcigrii^j who filled the depart-^ 
Huent of poetic crhic^ duving severat jnearsy in that 
MoAddjBeview. That was. Mr Beiitle^, pari* 
Ber with tbe great Wedgewood. We found a cla»« 
sic spirit, and elegance in his i^ticismsy which 
rendered them at once just and delightful. He 
died seven years ago^ and '^ we shall not look 
upon his like again/' His successor, Kippis, 
has neither his ingenuity, his judgment, or his im- 
partiality. ' 

I should find the idea of few excursions so al- 
luring as that of a tour into Scotland. In the 
words of Johnson, though with very different dis- 
positions towards that country, and its inhabitants, 
l^xelaim, respecitiiig<sucb a jciuniey, ^^ Far from 
me, and from my ftieodsy^be that frigid philosophy^ 
which conducts us, c<^ and lunmoved^ over re- 
gions that have been distinguished by genius, wis- 
dom, bravecy, and virtue.'' 

You are very obliging in the wish,^as you exH 
piess k, to makdine better;kiBOwnin<Scotland ; — 
Imt if an author's works do not intiroduce him, or 
her, it is in vain ^that< the .partialities of private 
firiendriiip seek to give, eclat I shall,^ however^ 
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gratefully accept your recommendation^ if a Ca« 
ledonian expedition should appear in my pros- 
pects. Invalid parents fixed me, through youth, 
to this peculiar spot. One link of the precious 
chain remains yet unbroken, and grows stronger 
by its very weakness, than the fetters of litei*al im- 
prisonment. Stationary habits will perhaps hav^ 
become invincible, ere the longheaded hour of 
my infranchisement shall arrive. Adieu ! 
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G. Hardinge, Esq. 

lAckfieldy Jan, 23, 1788. 

I SINCERELY thank you for your criticisms 
upon my poem on the Future Existence of Brutes. 
In consequence it has undergone several little al« 
terations ; though, where I do not feel the force 
of your objections, the passages remain in their 
original state. 

In the 8th stanza I have substituted and for 
barbarous ; but I must observe, that if the former 
had been used too near to have admitted a repeti- 
tion, you would scarce be able to convince me, that 
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to use barbarous synonymouslyy would have been 
a Tulgarism. Barbarity sigai&es cruelty, fiill as 
often as it implies an uncivilized state : 

• 

* Borbonai stay 1— that bloody bmd restnuBl** Pope. 

I cannot^ in the next quatraini learn to dislike the 
word * steely, Ba applied to spurs. It is cer- 
tainly of the tribe of your old aversions; but as 
Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden, and Pope, were as 
fond as you are averse to the whole confraternity, 
snovtry, steepy, grassy, turfy, &c. I must always 
dissent from an eveiy-way impolitic desire of ex- 
cluding them from the poetic page. Doubtless 
those great authors felt, as strongly as myself, the 
important power they possess of putting the sense 
of two <»* three words into one, and of increasing 
the general harmony by softness of termination. 

Dear to the poet are all the privileges which 
enable him to say much in little. Pity that you 
thus su£Fer prejudices to spoil, at times, such ex- 
cellent critical abilities ! 

I could easily alter the line you object to in 
the IQth, as obscure. 



* Spesddng of post-honefl^ 
^ Wlule mites tbe laibj tlie steely tonnenU goad.** 
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— i» < ■ J <^ Beneath a load 
. .Theii; famtiiig strength is basely doom'd to besnr.*' 



.» • . " .1 



Thus, 
." ^ Wfaidh Hwir ^tkwitied tftreiigth is dtfomM to bean** 

^llfet I sbdl;iiol|.rbepiwi(ie< J. like tM: fifst' reading 

much b^tter.4r/^^>>ra^>a'^Ay" and tt^Aomi are 

mc^i$ poet$ pii^t'always^ vpon eslaMisbed pri? 

ji4I(ege,.ta omiv 'wher^irer^^iear oinissicai does not 

produce obscurity v Every one aocastomed .to 

fioetiq language, and ^tijcb only is it of cottsequence 

M> pJi^a^ey ' wiUi I am : siire^ tmderstaiid llie 10th 

aiid iltik st^zas^ as instantly iwithi. their ellipsis 

4i$:wi(ihou^ i^- Ti^ th(U'€, ^the mhich% the wko% 

wd th^ whoni^ are prosefiersy- tusd ,are idiways in 

«ptne . -degree < iigurious to the > melody -of verse. 

Not to leave such .things to be supplied by the 

Iteader's jnoagiuatio^ iato auppose it dull :indeed. 

Pope vvoi^idfhaye i stared 'had* a poetic reader told 

iiim, that thef^joUowii^ oouj^twas obscure for 

want of the word whom, 

♦ > • * 

'' O Death ! all eloquent, yoa only prove 

What dnst \ve doat on when 'ds man (whom) we love." 

Surdy inelegance resiUts from the insertion, not 
from the omission of such feeble expletives ! 



I am glad you like my word retribtUorjffitot 
which I know not that I have any poetical autho* 
rity. Belford says to Lovelace^ in the great work 
of Bichutisony '^ something strangely retributive 
seems going forward." 

I confess thai the second «nd eighteenth stanzas 
are prosaic; but^ in argumentative verse, the oo* 
ciirrence,'at intenralsi of unoraamented dictioa is 
not censumbley provided it does not degenerate 
into vidgansm. . ^Those stanza^are necessary linki 
in the chain of my reasoning ;*^but I found it 
impossible to maketfa^m take the poetic gilding. 

It would jat me to part with the epithet '^nn^ii- 
nl for the temper of the dog. 

I am prond of your praise of the ^twenty-^ 
fourth cpiatiani^' which is one q£ my greatest fa- 
¥ooiites in the poem.* 

Stanza 25th5 1 think the word tTt^i' more spi- 
rited than jer, and as such retain it ; but I have 
ttcbpted your alteration of the word ;fierc9 into 
savagt^ 

In the ^6ih, your proposal of changkig the 
word endeared to dear, in order to avoid the 



* When nnattadi'd, and yet to man unknown^ 
Wol^ «ii<l wiady the wflderness he roves^ 
B«yfl> with hifthorrM howl> the «ilent mooii. 
And ftalk« tb^Mmeoi of tiiQ . jfieit gn>vff. 
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elision^ I reject, upon the principle of preferring 
sense to sound. 

With honest joy tIC endear'' d commiMion bringf. 

To say ^' With honest joy the dear commission 
brings/' would fail to express, by reference, that 
sentiment of affection to his master, which €n- 
deared conveys. That which is dear mdy be so 
for itself, and, in this case, for the mere exercise 
it gives. That which is endeared must have been 
made precious by some previous consideration. 
You see I have changed intrusive for intrusion. 
Whenever the modes of expression are equal in 
my own choice, I respect the preference of a friend. 

^ In the S9th, you wish the second line soften- 
ed ; but the harshness was purposed, as expres- 
sing ^tigue by the dragging sound. I have made 
the slight change you suggested in the first line 
of die SOth ; but in the following :— '^ Ha! does 
he pass the interdicted boimds ! " I cannot ex- 
punge the interjection. Many, peiiiaps, may ob- 
ject to it ; but there are who will think, with me, 
that it gives dramatic spirit to the description. 



* When night broods sullen ifer the drowsy earth, 
Though fiiint with mid-day toll, he scorns repose, 
Leaves the warm comforts of thy glowuig hearth. 
To guard thy shiinbers, and appal tiqr Ibes. 
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* The first line of the Slst pleads the poetic 
privilege of being allowed to leave something to 
the imagination, by using a mode of expression 
not unfrequent with our best writers. In prose, 
I should have said, '' Whether he be a beast of 
prey, or a man devoted to guilt.'' Permit me to 
give you instances of similar ellipsis. In the Fifth 
Book of Paradise Lost, Satan, addressing the for- 
bidden fruit, 



>^ Fair plant, wi^ fmit snrchargM, 



Deigns none to ease thy load, and taste thy sweets? 
Nor God, nor man? is knowledge so despis'd ? — 
Or envy or what resenre forbids to taste ? 
Forbid who will, none shall from me with-hold 
Longer, thy offer'd good." 

" Whether it be envy or reserve that forbids 
others to taste of thee,'' is the implied meaning ; 
and, to people used to poetry, singly sufficiently 
implied ; while the dlipsis, by curtailing the 
words, gives rapid force to the meaning. Again, 
in the same poem, Book Tenth, line 245, 



-** 'Whatever draws me. 

Or sympathy, or some connatural force." 



* Or beast of prey or man, to gnik devote, 

With fangs terrific, and with burning eyes, 
. Thy brave protector rushes on his throal^ 
And low, in blood, the dark destroyer liesd 
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Milton would haireffiiid> in prom,i*^ihy) what- 
ever I am drawny whetber {r)r gymfsAy.^w.hj 
some connatural fovceu^-r^Akoy i 

That is, whether it be true or false ; and thus die 
ever accurate Pope, 

'^ Alike or when, or where, tfaey shone, or shine^ 
Or on the Rabicon, or on the Rhine." 



This is the most luxuriant ii5e of the ellipsis I re- 
collect in so short a limit — ^the sense could not 
have been contained in one couplet, but for the 
lavish use of that privilege. 

J(Anson tells us, in his Dictionary, that V die 
particle ovy sometimes, but cather inelegantl|F^' 
stands for either^ and. aometiTDGS. for b^qre^ but 
the latter usage is obsolete." - He mentiona not 
that it more firequendj supplies tfe place ef four' 
syllables, whether ii be. 

Tlie use of the particle or might have been de- 
fined with more justness, thus : '^ It is one of the 
privfl^es of verse to condense expression, by 
making the little particle or supply the place, 
first, of foiu- syllables, whether it be; second, of 
the double syllable, either; and diird, of the word 
before, though: tfaiaJasttjusage is pot common with 
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modem writers, but it b employed with fine effect 
by the ancient ones. The first usage might be ilr 
lustrated by the aboTe, or by siiyilar quotations ; 
and the second, where or is substituted for either, 
as follows : 



><< O Rpssanno ! 



Or give me way, or thoa art do more my friend." 

]^ow^8 Fair Pemienf. 

<< Or grant me this, or with a monarch's claim, 
My hand shaU seiae some other Captive dame." 

Popt^s Homer. 

In the third and last instance, where this particle 
is used for before, 

*^ Or eyer your pots be made hot with thorns.** — PtoZms. 

^ Leam before thou speakest, and use physic, 
Or ever thou be sick.'' 

Eciieskutes, ihap. xviii. verse 19. 



-^ The dead man's knell 



Is there scarce ask'd for whom ; and good men's lives 
Eiqpone before the flowers in their caps. 
Dying, or eie they sicken." — Shdkeapettre^ 

I did not expect you would like the * S7th stanza. 



* Ah wretch mgrate ! to liberal hope unknown, 
Does pride incmst thee in so dark a leaven, 
Td deem this spirit (purer than thy own) 
Sinks, when thoa soarett to the light of Heaven ? 
VOL. II. B 
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because of the second line, i^bich has too much of 
the bold simplicity of the elder ^writers in its me- 
taphor to please a taste of so much modem refine- 
ment — and yet you do not like the specimens I 
inclosed from Darwin's refined and splendidly or- 
namented poem, in which there is nothing of that 
simplicity which you will not endure in poetry of 
this day — ^in truth it is hard to please you. 

In the 39th I have changed, at your suggestion, 
the word Omuific for Almighty ; — ^but not because 
I can agree with you that omnific is quaint, since 
to me it appears the reverse, but because, on strict 
examination, it does not suit the sense so well as 
almighty y since the precise meaning of omnific is 
all-creating — ^but how fine is the word in Milton ! 

^ Silence, ye tronbled waves, and tbou deep, peace ! 
Said then the Omnific Word, your discord end !" 

You will be glad to apply that command to 
this review of your criticisms ; nor shall 1 be sorry 
to enforce its obedience ; — but sufi*er me to as- 
sure you that I am extremely obliged by your at- 
tention to my poem. It has been to its advan- 
tage in several instances. 
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LETTER in. 

Rev. -r Berwick. 

lAckfieldy Jan. 24, 1 788. 

If life was. not so short, if time did not fly. so 
^Eist,. if connections did not increase so rapidlj, I 
might not have been forced, two years ago, to 
make a resolution of avoiding to enter into any 
new correspondences. That resolution has, in 
the interim, withstood many powerful tempta- 
tions^ and upon its future firmness my ease, and I 
have reason to think my health, depends. In the 
apparent quietness of Lichfield, my hours of let- 
mure are few. Filial cares and attentions ; — the 
transacting all my father's business, social claims, 
and long«established correspondence with a num- 
ber of friends^; — ^what, alas, of time so swiftly 
whirled away, remains to me for needful exercise, 
and for the beloved employment of reading i Pity 
therefore, I intreat,.the regret I feel when talents, 
and dispositions, esteemed, and interesting to me 
as yours, offer me pleasures which 1 am obliged 
to decline. 

Your last letter, like your former, gratified me 
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by its kindness and amused me by its wit. My 
mind imaged you in your little lonely parsonage^ 
listening to the loud winds, and beating rain ; — 
but they were innoxious storms ; and memory, pre- 
senting those to which you were so lately exposed, 
would make their loudest howl music in the com- 
parison. 

Whenever you retire to your vicarial mansion, 
I certainly wish for you die society of a friend : — 
yet the solitude of minds enabled to gild it by 
their own resources, is to me no object of pity. 
Do you not think me strangely unfeeling, that I 
commiserate, as yet, none of the evils of which 
you complained ? Assure yourself, however, that 
I should lose my philosophy were you to speak 
of any circumstance that sickened at your heart, 
and strewed your pillow with thorns ; — but never 
for misfortunes ; during the narration of which, 
Wit peeps over your shoulder, puts his hand be- 
fore your iidouth, and tells the story himself. 

I once wrote a sonnet in such an hour as you 
describe. If it pleases you I shall be gratified. 
Suppose it does not, you say. Why then Heaven 
forbid I should be quite so much the audior as 
to like you instead of it the worse for such disap- 
probations'—Such as it is behold it : 
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Invitation to a Fbiend. 

When dark December shrouds the tnauimfX day^ 
And stormy winds are howling in their Ir^ 
Why com'M not tfaooi who always can*st inspire 
The sonl of cheeifiibiessy and best array 

A sullen hoar in smiles? — O ! haste to pay 
The cordial visit sollen hoars reqairel 
Aroand the drding walls a glowing fire 
Shines; — ^bat it vainly shines in tins delay 

To blend thy spirit* s wann Promethean li|^ 
Come, then, at Sdence, and at Friendship's caO, 
Their vow'd disciple ; come, for they invite I 

The social powers without thee langnish all ; 
Come, that I may not hear the winds of diglhty 
Nor coont the heavy eave-drops as they fidll 

But to resume your mbfortunes.— I recollect some- 
thing for which I do commiserate you ; — ^the va- 
nity and impertinent intrusion of an everlast- 
ii^ dabbler in the drains of Parnassus^ which 
he believes the purest streams of its fountains; 
and imagines that when he bespatters you with 
their mud, he is pouring forth elegant liba- 
tions. It is thus that I am often anointed, 
through the epistolary channel; and thus am 
doomed to augment continually the number of 
my rhyming foes, because I cannot stoop to flat- 
tef them that their dusky streams are pellucid. 
Liichfield has been very dissipated through the 
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iivinter. Plays thrice in the week — ^balls and sup- 
pers at our inns/ cards and ' feasting within our 
houses. No mode of amusement neglected, ex- 
cept that in which we aie best calculated to ex- 
cel — our concerts. Unluckily for me they are 
the only Lichfield public amusement I can par- 
take with delight. 

The late rains^ leaving our fields a swamp, have 
prevented my winter's walk to the mansion on 
the hill, where I always find recompence for hav- 
ing breasted the cutting blasts ; — ^that mansion so 
soon, alas ! to be deserted ! — over which, as I 
shall just discern it at closing day from the win- 
dows of my drawing-room, I. shall often sigh and 
exclaim, 

*^ There** no figlit in my lady's bower P* 

Adieu! I hope the period at which we may see 
you again in Lichfield, is at no immeasurable dis- 
tance. 
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LETTER IV. 

Thomas Christie, Esq. Edinburgh. 

Lichfield^ Jan. 27, 1788. 

J AM glad to find your health improving. So 
ardent a pursuit of knowledge, such extiaordinary 
insight into so many of its avenues at your very 
early period of life, makes one tremble lest the 
corporal springs should be weakened by intense 
and perpetual pressure upon those of the intel- 
lects. 

The allegoiic vision in the charming journals 
you sent me, is dear to my understanding, and to 
my heart ; but genius^ piety, and candour, very 
sweetly blended, shine with clear and steady light 
through every page of those journals* Your ac- 
count of the mud city entertained me infinitely. 
It was indeed pity that Rousseau had not been 
made its governor. 

I never saw Belmont, but have heard much of 
its beauty. The scenery of Colton I know to be 
uncommonly fine. Look in the Gentleman's 
Maga2;ine for May last, and you will find verses 
of mine that are tolerably faithful to the peculiar 
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features of that valley; that Eden amid thewiU 
dernessy with its grey zone of barren mountains. 

Mr Sneyd of Belmont was the friend of my 
youth^ and many a pleasant hour has glided away 
in his society beneath my father's roof^ and in his 
own house, when his sisters lived with him at the 
family-seat in. the more cultured and less roman- 
tic neighbourhood of Stafford. That seat he sold 
some years since. My fair and gentle sister, 
who died in the flower of her youth, was hb first 
love ; but his family were desirous that he should 
-maiTy to higher rank, and ampler fortune ; and 
succeeded in persuading him to stifle the fast^ 
growing tenderness. Vanity, I think, more than 
passion, afterwards gave his hand to a proud 
Beauty, who alienated him from many of his for- 
mer friends. Our family were * of that number. 
His present lady, the cousin-german of his first, 
is a very different woman, friendly and good ; — 
but the habits of indmacy broken are not easily 
resumed. People form new connections with 
more facility. 

Of your other friend on the Derbyshire tour, 
Sir Isaac Heard, I have heard much ; — of his, and 
of his lad/s virtues. Their history is marked and 
interesting. His constancy to her, which had the 
severest trials, was that of earlier and purer ages. 
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With a son of Lad]f Heard's, by a former hus- 
band, I was well acquainted ; the most prepos- 
sessing being, of fourteen, I ever knew — he sunk, 
by consumption, at eighteen; a fallen blossom, but 
a translated Ai^el. 

I doubt whether the utility of Doctor Croft's 
projected dictionary will be in proportion to the 
immense labour of the undertaking. Upon one 
of your objections to Johnson's, viz. that he con- 
tents himself with giving very copious authorities 
for the use of words, without telling us his own 
opinion of the respect due to those words, I must 
observe, that I think it a very judicious absti- 
nence. Opinions are so various; verbal partialities, 
and verbal dislikes, as well as prejudices of other 
kinds, are so frequent, and so arbitrary, that per- 
haps no one person has a right to decide upon the 
elegance, or inelegance of particular words, or 
modes of expression. With two people, equally 
ingenious, I often find one very fond of certain 
veHbalisms, and usages of style, which the other 
detests. What then remains but to settle these 
wide extremes of differing tastes, not by reference 
to the opinion of any third individual, but by ex- 
amining whether they are in frequent use with 
various writeiTi of acknowledged eminence ? 

Till people have familiarized themselves with 
such writers, and learned to appreciate the weight 
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of their respective authorities, they will do well 
to abstain from using any word or phrase, in their 
own writings, which are not in general use, always 
takii^ care to avoid idioms, which disgrace serious 
composition of eve]7 sort. They should also shun 
all expressions which are pert, quaint, or vulgar. 

Certainly Johnson's reason for excluding Bol« 
lingbroke and Shaftesbury, from his list of authori- 
ties, was a most ridicubus one. O ! let us be 
thankful, that a being so prejudiced, forbore to 
throw the iron fetters of his dogmas over our 
style ! Have we not enough of his attempting to 
throw them over our poetic taste, in that unjust, 
and because ingenious so much the more mis« 
chievous, work, the Lives of the Poets ? 

I hope Doctor Croft will not take up that ar- 
rogance, which the most arrogant of men forbore 
to assume. What right has one man's opinion to 
'* bestride the veibal world, like a Colossus." 

Shaftesbury was a much admired prose writer 
in his day, but within the last fifty years nothing 
has made greater progress to perfection than 
style. Shaftesbury has one most inelegant mode 
of expi*ession,^viz. *^ this is pleasant enough, in the 
way of gaiety and humour ;" — and " such arrange- 
ment is powerful, in the way of argument ;" — and 
** these fancies may be well parried, in the way of 
burlesque.'^ In short, I found this trick of 
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phraseology perpetually in my waj/y wheo I was 
looking for the celebrated elegance of Lord Shaftes- 
bury's style. 

What an enthusiast you are to London ! I wish 
you do not say a great deal too much for that im- 
perial city. For her greatness perhaps you can- 
not; but for her justice I think you do. How 
does Johnson esteem her ? let us hear him : 

'' liondoo, the needy ▼fllain's general home. 
The common-shore of Vurisy and of Rome." 

Cowper in his Task has given a more faithful 
portrait of her than you, in your youthful glow of 
generous partiality, or than Johnson in his caustic 
spleen. 

Tlie worthy Mr Green, and the ingenious and 
enlightened Mr Saville, desire their compliments; 
I wish you knew more of the latter. He is a man 
of strong imagination, and benevolent sensibility, 

» 

with a considerable fund of classic and scientific 
knowledge ; — ^noi; know I a better poetic critic ; 
though his accurate severity now and then makes 
my muse murmur a little, but inflection generally 
shows me that he is right. 

I have mientioned you to Mr Hayley and Miss 
Helen Williams, as a risii^ character in the lite- 
rary world. 
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-'' Proceed, fllnstrioui yoatby 



And virtae guide thee to the throne of truth !** 



YeS| in every opinion^ and in every science. 



LETTER V. 

J. Wedgewood, Esq. * 

Lichfield, Feb. 18, 1788* 

I AM honoured and obliged by your endea« 
vours to enlighten me on a subject so important 
to human virtue and human happiness. They 
have not been vain ; and I blush for the coldness 
my late letter expressed, whose subject demand- 
ed the ardour of benevolent wishes, and of just in- 
dignation. 

Let me, however, do myself the justice to ob» 
serve, that my heart always recoiled with horror 
from the miseries which I heard were inflicted on 
the negro slaves ;*but I have had long acquaint- 
ance with a Mr Newton of this place, who 
made a large fortune in the East, where slavery 
pervades every opulent establishment. He conr 
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standy assured me, that the purchase, employ- 
ment, and strict discipline of the negroes were 
absolutely necessary to maintain our empire, and 
our commerce, in the Indies. As constantly did 
he affirm, that they were of a nature so sordid 
and insensible, as to render necessary a consider- 
able d^ree of severity, and to make much lenity 
alike injurious to the indulger and the indulged ; 
that the accounts of the cruelties practised upon 
die slaves by their masters were fals^, or at least 
infinitely exaggerated. He observed, that the 
worst people vrill abstain from vice, when it is 
against their interest to practice it ; that the high 
price and value of the subjugated, inevitably pre- 
serves them from the dire effects of this imputed 
barbarity. 

When T sighed over the severe discipline, for 
the necessity of which he pleaded, X was desired 
to recollect the fate of the Ashwells — ^Mucle and 
brother to young gentlewomen of this town. 
The former, a West India Planter, whose com- 
passionate temper, which his nieces assert had 
been ever soft and indulgent, even to weakness, 
led him to give his slaves unusual relaxation from 
toil, and to take scrupulous care that they were 
constantly and plentifully supplied vrith whole- 
some food ; yet was he murdered by them in the 
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most cruel manner; and his nephew, then a 
youth of fourteen, intentionally murdered ; they 
ham-strii^ed, and cut off his left arm, and two of 
the fingers on his right hand, leavii^ him, as they 
thought, lifeless. 

The last mentioned Mr Ashwell, who lives the 
hapless wreck of negro cruelty, uniformly con- 
firmed to me, for I have often conversed with 
him, all Mr Newton had told me of the generally 
treacherous, ui^rateftd, and bloody temper of the 
negroes. Impressed with these ideas, I was led 
to consider the present efforts for their enfran- 
chisement, as fruitless and dangerous, though just 
and humane ; that the Scriptures, which often 
mention slavery, bear no testimony against it as 
impious ; that, in some coimtries, the subjection 
of beings, that form the latest link in the chain 
descending from human to brute animality, was 
an evil inevitable, as war between nations has al- 
ways been foiwd in every climate. 

Beneath die force of that melancholy convic- 
tion, I avoided reading any thing upon the sub- 
ject ; flattering myself, that if the abolition of a 
traffic so lamentable could be safely effected by 
our legislators, they, as Englishmen and Chris- 
tians, would listen to merciful remonstrance, and 
feel themselves impelled to abolish it. 
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Your letter, and the tracts which accompanied 
ity have changed my ideas on the subject. They 
have given me indignant convictions, decided 
principles, and better hopes that the flood-gates 
of this overwhelming cruelty may be let down 
without ruin to our national interests. 

But as to your exhortation that I would write 
a poem on the subject, T sicken at the idea of en- 
countering the certain pains, and uncertain plea- 
sures of publication^ by conmiitting this theme to 
my muse, fruitful as it is in the great nerves of 
poetry, pathos, and horror ; and this, because I 
have no confidence that her voice would arrest 
the general attention. Better poetry than mine, 
though richly the product, is.not the taste of this 
age. Mr Day's sublime poem, The Dying Ne- 
gro, past away without its fame, though emi- 
nently calculated to impress the public "with hor- 
ror of the slave-trade. 

You gratify me much by speaking so highly of 
my Elegies on Cooke and Andr6, and on Lady 
Millar. When the society for arts and sci^ices^ 
of which my acquaintance, Sir Joseph Banks, is 
President, struck a medal in honour of Captain 
Cooke, Mr Green of our museum had one, and 
indeed every person who had interested them- 
selves at all publicly in the memory of that phi- 
lanthropic hero. 
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^^"^ To me alone 



One of old Gideon's miracles was shown; 
For upon all the qnicken'd ground 
The fnthftd seed of Heaven did brooding lie, 
And nothing bat the moses fleece was dry." 

Then the public hireling critics are not mj 
friends; and I hiive personal enemies in some 
of them, rendered such by my sincerity, and be- 
cause I could not stoop to flatter with praise the 
miserable rhymes they presented to* me ; and for 
that sin of omission to their vanity, they load my 
writings with imputed vulgamess, bombast, im- 
morality, and obscenity itself, as the European 
Magazine and English Review testify. How- 
ever contemptible such evidently groundless cen- 
sure, it is not very pleasant to its object. 

In losing f Mr Bently, my muse lost a friend 
and protector. I had not the pleasure of being 
known to that gentleman, when he spoke to the 
public in such warm praise of my writings, either 
personally or by letter. He fanned her fires with 
the breath of ingenious, generous, classical," and 

* From Cowley's Ode on being refused a place at Court, 
with the hopes of which he had been flattered by Charles the 
Second, to whose interests he had devoted himself in that 
monarch's adversity. — 8. 

t He was reviewer in the poetic department of the Month- 
ly Review many yean.— S. 

4 
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discriminating praise. I knew not, at the time, 
to whom I was so much obliged. 

That charming writer, Miss More, has given 
the world a poem oH the Slave Trade ; so has 
her ungrateful pupil Lactilla. I have not yet 
seen either of those compositions ; but I cannot 
prevail upon myself to give my scribbling foes 
new opportunity of venting their spleen, by 
speaking to the virorld of the inferiority of my at- 
tempt to that of the ufdettered milk^woman's. 
So> I am sure, they would say, were I to write as 
well as Milton on the theme. 

How should these reflections foil to extinguish 
the ardour of my exertion, when it feels inclined 
to struggle for an escape from common-life avo- 
caticms to Aonian employments ! My only sti- 
mulus, from without, to an attempt on this oc-* 
casion, is the consciousness that you, and a few 
other- ingenious friends, are predisposed in its fa- 
vour. I confess that to be a powerful one. Du- 
ring an whole hour after I received your letter, it 
maintained its ground ere it sunk beneath the 
snow-drifts of opposing recollections. 
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LETTER VL 

Rev. T* S. Whalley. 

Lichfield, March 1, 1788. 

I REJOICE that Mont Blanc lifte its majestic 
head in the poetic world. Several of my * late 
letters have mentioned this poem, and the cha- 
ritable reason for publishing it, more meritorious 
than the thirst of fame. 

I have mentioned it also in our Lichfield 
circles ; but while those who form them seek my 
society, they pay no attention either to my wishes 
or opinions respecting books, and often ex- 
press their dislike of poetry in my presence, or 
parade, with their silly affectation of not under- 
standing it ; as if sense, sentiment, or description, 
could be obscmed by the graces of measure, or 
the harmony of rhyme. 

But, emeiging from these mists of spleen ra- 
ther than of ignorance, let me turn my eyes to 
the stupendous mountain of Savoy, which you 
have gilded with a light so radiant. 

* The passages that annoimce it haye been omitted in the 
tfamcript,on account of the strictnres nponit in this episUe*— 5L 
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My imagination met your poem with that sort 
of delight with which I met you last summer at 
Ludlow ; and which no stranger, hcTwever bril- 
lianty however estimable, could inspire in the faiv- 
cy on one hand, in the heart on the other. 

My convictions of the merit of this various, 
glowing, and spirited poetic picture, are confirm- 
ed on every new examination. If it is not ar- 
dently acknowledged by the whole class of mo- 
dem readers, their injustice will, in part, result 
firom the stupidity, jealousy, or venality of the 
public critics. Your and my friend will per- 
haps bestow a few guineas, gliding to them in a 
channel, secret even from themselves, but which 
shall have power to purchase the insertion of 
those sort of critiques, upon which his envy shall 
banquet in private. 

I said, in part, for the locusts of anonymous 
criticism are not the sole causes of that blight, 
beneath which I have observed many a rich poetic 
harvest to vnther uncropt in its first season. 
Poetry is not the fashionable study of the present 
age. We have plenty of fine writers, but there is 
a dearth of readers. 

A few lines in this poem I could wish elevat- 
ed, which are, perhiqps, a little too prosaic for the 
general tenor of the style ; but these blemishes^ 
if blemishes they are, seem but dust in the ba- 
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lance against its noble enthusiasm^ the strength 
and glow of appropriated description, so, novel 
and so magnificent. Your Lemyr-Gegar rises in 
poetic sublimity above the Eagle of Pindar and 
of Gray. He is shewn in more energetic action, 
and in more various points of view. When, wheel- 
ing round the cliffs, he pursues the Chamois, as 
it bounds, terrified, from rock to rock, the whole 
scene is alive; and when, after the storm, he soars 
to the emerging sun, the passage is of rarely ex- 
celled grandeur. 

Last Friday morning brought me a visitor, 
whom I received, and to whom I listened with 
that awe-mixed delight, which Milton has assign- 
ed to Adam, 

^ When Raphael, the celestial i^itant, deign'd 
As man with man, as fiiend with friend, to sit 
Indalgent in the bower." 

Yes, my dear Mr Whalley, the Christian hero, 
Mr Howard, sat with me great part of Friday 
morning, leading me through scenes of infinite 
interest to the heart, and which I should like to 
retrace with you. 

You wish to see something new of mine. 
There is no possibility that I should obtain lei- 
sure to raise new poetic fabrics. I only wish for 
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time to. arrange and publish the large materiali 
for my Miscellany. Could that be done^ it would 
be only standing one running fire from the Den-? 
nises and Gildons of the present day ; — ^it would 
be only feeling the anxieties of publication once, 
and then delivering up to the justice of posterity 
my whole stock of pretensions : — Posterity, which 
seldom fails, sooner or later, to i-ecal what it 
worth recalling from the shades of oblivion ; ia 
which, for a time, many superior works to any I 
can produce have been enveloped, by the neglect 
of that ungrateful age which they adorned. 

That my writings should ever experience this 
regeneration, I am far from depending; but I 
believe they will, if they deserve it. It has long 
been my wish to ** leave my name in life's visit.^ 
Should the ink in which it is written prove of a 
fiEding and perishable quality, there is no help for 
that, you know. 

As to the present age, which sits listening to 
its critical Cerberuses, that it may echo their 
barkings, vain are the hopes of poetic genius tp 
meet . its applause. Jephson ! the fate of thy 
three last admirable tragedies, — ^the Law of Lom- 
bardy, the Count of Narbonne, and Julia, can 
witness how vain ! Abused as contemptible bom- 
bast by all the reviewers ; and, in consequence, 
neglected by an unfeeling public, though the true 
dramatic spirit glows throuf^ every scene ; though 
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the characters are all strongly marked, and finely 
discriminated ; though pathos and horror breathe 
all their powers. 

Last night I saw the Mentevoli of the Ju- 
lia performed by a spirited tragedian of the 
name of Rosewel. Julia was also sweetly and 
gracefully represented by Mrs Nunns. Through 
the whole interesting performance, I thought of a 
line in the Revenge, and applied it to the author 
of Julia, as indubitably one of those distinguish- 
ed few, 

'^ SovAs made of fire, and children of the snn.** 

The finest stage situation in this tragedy is 
taken from the penknife-scene in that glorious 
work, the Clarissa. 

Giovanni, and his daughter, and my dear in- 
valid, join me in every good wish to yourself and 
Mrs Whalley. 

Assure Mrs Piozzi, when you meet her next, 
of my frequent recollection of all she has looked, 
said, and written to me. 

You have doubless luxuriated in the late ver- 
nal mildness of pur noons ; but we must expect 
hybemal relapses ; that, ere he takes his final 
flight, 

^ Winter will oft at eve resume the breeze, 
Chill the pale morn, and bid his driying sleets 
Deform the day deligfatless.*' 
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But small is tfaeir power to depress, where the 
Lares are found on the hearth, the Muses breathe 
inspiratioDi and the affections diffuse comfort. 
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Mrs Piozzi, on her Publication of Johkson's 

Letters. 

Lichfield, March 7, 1788. 

This kind present, your last ^itertaining and 
valuable publication of the Goliah's Epistles, at 
once obliges and does me honour. They shew 
him in a more benign, though less resplendent 
point of view, than, perhaps, any other of his 
writings, or than he could appear from any verir 
table records of his conversation, since you have, 
doubtless, expunged the malignant passages, from 
your benevolent attention to the feelings of many. 

Letter-writing, however, appears not to have 
been his talent, though, in the course of these 
epistles, we find frequently scattered rays of John- 
sonian fire. . He, whose eloquence has, in his es- 
says, unrivalled majesty and force, seems an un- 
wieldy trifler. When he will gambol, he gam- 
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bob best /with Dr Taylor's great bull, a sort of 
cousin-german of his in strength and surliness. 

His playfulness wants the elegance,. hb wit 
the brilliance, and his style the polished ease of 
Gray's Letters ; which, as letters, are very supe- 
rior indeed to Johnson's, though he pronounces 
them a dull work ; but that was from envy. 

Your epistles in this collection outshine your 
preceptor's, and are the gems of the volume. A 
transcendence so decided, must surely oblige the 
English to imitate the justice of the Theban li- 
terati, and, in this mutual display of epistolary 
powers, decree that palm to you which crowned 
die lyre of Corinna in her contest with Pindar. 



.« Tb hard to coll 



Tbe primal grace i^faeie many graces charm ^^ 

Yet I think my first favourite is your letter to. a 
bridegroom. It is of twin-excellence- to. that ce« 
lebrated one of St Evremond's to a young and 
lovely married woman, who wished; to preserv^^ 
her amorous empire. 

Johnson, as a writer, is most himself in his letf 
ters from Scotland. We are delighted to observe 
him familiarly sketching out those scenes,. o£ 
which his Tour presents so sublime a picture* 
Mr Boswell will be gratified to find here, in Dr 
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Johnson's approbation of his anecdotes, a full ac- 
quittal of his imputed treachery to the confidence 
and fune of his friend. Those who brought that 
accusation against -Mr Boswell, evinced that thej 
little understood Johnson's character. He said 
nodiii^ to any one in confidence. Far from wish* 
bg to hide, he gloried in his malignity, and in the 
trust that it would be recorded. He had none of 
those '' compunctious visitings of nature/' which 
make softer dispositions scrupulous of woimdiug 
the feelings of others. I have heard him say, 
diat distinguished people know that their col- 
loquial opinions will be recorded, and their letters 
publidied. 

Your translation of his Latin verses to Dr Lau- 
rence forms an elegant poem, and the joint tran- 
slations from Boethius have accuracy and spirit. 

Miss Weston told me you asked her if certain 
verses, signed Anna Matilda, were mine. Hot 
they indeed ; — ^nor know I any thing of their ori- 
gin, except from internal evidence; but it is so 
strong, as to be entirely conclusive with me, that 
the Delia Gniscas, and the congenial rants which 
pretend to reply to them, are from the same pen, 
whoever Mr Merry maj persuade to mother them; 
No two writers could have such entirely similar 
extravagancies in their compositions. • The only 
verses I remember to have printed vrithout my 
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name were an epigram on die abusive critics of 
Mr Hayle/s writings^ and a little poem to Mason^ 
in the Gentleman's Magazine for October 1784 ; 
reproaching him for his silence over Johnson's 
malignant injustice to the greatest lyric poet the 
world ever produced^ not excepting Pindar him- 
self ; — that poet his departed friend. 

I should suppose Pindar could not, and our 
scholars confess to me he did not, excel Gray in 
the sublimity of His imagery, or in the grandeur 
and variety of his numbers ; and our translations 
of Pindar show me that the Greek poet's subjects 
were less elevated, less interesting. 

Nothing is less to be trusted than the fidelity 
of Doctor Johnson's pen, when he aims to be 
characteristic. How different from what she 
really was must posterity conceive of his daughter- 
in-law, Lucy Porter, from the following sentence 
in these letters : '' Miss Lucy has raised my es- 
teem by many excellencies, very noble and re- 
splendent, though a little discoloured by hoary 
virginity." 

Ill did those elevated appellations suit her 
downright honesty, seldom if ever expanding 
into generosity; — ^her illiterate shrewdness, and 
cherished vulgarism. Hoary virginity may justly 
be said to discolour personal graces; but those 
6he never possessed beyond the result of a round 
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face, with tolerably pretty features, though in the 
shadeless blankness of flaxen hair and eye-brows, 
— and a clean fair skin. These, I am told, were 
the siun total of her charms in the years of bloom, 
and that her figure had never any elegance. If 
beauty of face, and grace of form, had ever been 
hers, they are not properties to raise esteem, 
while, over the splendour and nobleness of intel- 
lectual qualities, the hoary virginity of fifty-two 
could not wcfU have cast any dimness. 

I have a consciousness of obligation to you, 
my dear Madam, on the ground of this publica- 
tion, besides the kindness, which makes it a token 
of your amity. I always visited, and received 
visits from Doctor Johnson, on every residence 
of hb in our town, excepting only the few days 
in which you were here with him. A shyness be- 
tween Mrs Lucy Porter and myself, the only 
estrangement that ever happened between us, and 
which had no continuance, unfortunately for me, 
existed at that period, depriving me of the desired 
pleasure of waiting upon you. 

Greatly as I admired Johnson's talents, and 
revered his knowledge, and formidable as I felt 
the powers to be of his witty sophistry, yet did a 
certain quickness of spirit, and zeal for the repu- 
tation.of my favourite authors, irresistibly urge me 
to defend them against his spleenful injustice :-^ 
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a temerity^ which I was well aware made him 
dislike me, notwithstanding the coaxing regard he 
always expressed for me on his first salutations 
on returning to Lichfield. The breath of oppo^ 
sition soon used to collect the dark clouds on his 
hoi'izon, 

^ Who sat to give his little senate laws." 

Since I see so many Lichfield 'people menr 
tioned in these letters, whose visits were not much 
more frequent than mine, and whose talents had 
no sort of claim to lettered attention, there can 
be no great vanity in believing that be would not 
pass me over in total silence. Therefore is it 
that I thank you for your suppressions. I must 
have been pained by the consciousness of going 
down to posterity with the envenomed arrows of 
Johnson's malevolence sticking about me ; though 
I am well aware, from the recording spirit of his 
less benevolent biographers, that it is the fate of 
numbers to bear them, whose virtues and abilities 
are superior to mine. 

I cannot imagine what anonymous poem it 
could be, which it appiears, from these letters, 
that he was solicited to read on one of his visits 
to Lichfield in 1781. Not a creature among the 
number of his visitors, whom he mentions, are 

4 
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capable of being enough interested about any 
poetic effort to have requested his attention to it. 
I never shewed him, or asked his opinion about a 
mgle line of mine, either in print or manascript| 
nor of any unpublished work of others. To me 
he almost invariably spoke with strong dislike of 
all our celebrated female Mnriters, except yourself. 
As I so carefully avoided all conversation that 
could lead to the subject of my compositious, it 
was the only way he had of imparting that morti- 
fication to my literary self-love, which it was the 
first joy of his gloomy spirit to impart to eveiy 
person, at times. 

That any human bemg, male or female, could 
endeavour to draw Johnson^s attention to their 
own writings, is to me astonishing. How little 
SDsigfat into character must they, who made the 
ladi, the vain attempt, have possessed ! 
. Onoe, however — ^perhaps as a reward for the 
unobtrusive disposition of my muse, he paid an 
high compliment, in my presence, to my Elegy 
on Cook. He was speaking favourably of the 
Columbia of Madame Bocage, and added, '' she 
describes many things well, but nothing so well as 
you have described the seas, and shores, round 
die South Pole/' I blushed, curtsied, and in- 
atandy turned the conversation into a different 
channel. 
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Another time^ vfhen I was not present, he spoke 
very handsomely indeed of my writings, in a large 
company at Mrs Porter's — ^but that was because 
his opinion about them was asked with an air and 
manner which unmasked to his penetration the 
motive of the inquiry ; and he scorned to become 
subservient to other people's malice. I could 
have taught my enemies how to have obtained 
from Johnson that contempt of my compositions, 
which, for the power of repeating, their ill-will 
was on fire ; — but it must have been effected by 
shrewder management than they were up to. 

The last Gentleman's Magazine, or rather, the 
poor critic whom its ingenious and worthy editor 
employs in the poetic article, Midases it away 
most gloriously over our friend's noble descriptive 
poem, the Mount Blanc, presenting the palni it 
refuses him to one of the most veritable descend- 
ents of Stemhold and Hopkins, that ever blotted 
paper. It is thus that our Zoiluses to genius. 



» 



<' Sackle fools, and chronicle small beer.' 



Believe me, dearest Madam, much gratified 
and honoured by what you said to Doctor John- 
son upon my inquiries of him after Miss Susan 
Thrale, and that I am, on every account, your 
obliged and faithful servant. 
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LETTER Vm. 

Ret. Wm. Bagshot Stevens, of Reptoo, 

near Derby. 

Lichfield, March 10, 1788. 

It were indeed ungrateful if I could impute 
the gratifying opinion you express of my writings 
to disingenuous flattery, whatever check I may put 
upon self-love, by concluding you partial. Far 
firom desiring to have ^ch agreeable illusions dis- 
persed, I take pride and pleasure in every proof 
of their continuance. 

Your * sonnet is strikingly in the manner of 
Milton's sonnets, — to me scarcely less dear than 
his longer compositions. 

* ThefcUowing^ is the sonnet aUuded to, wrUten by Mr Stevens, 

To bim, whose taste with jast and cnrioos eye, 

Compares the trophies of poetic praise, 

By early Ghreda won, with lAtian lays. 

Or ought of later date, that dares to vie, 
Gallic, or Tuscan, with the classic frame 

Of ancient genius ; and to him, whose mind 

Enkindled by the Muse's sacred flame, 

Thmka into birth creationi of its own. 
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I wish you would come and see us. Last 
summer gave me the pleasure of talking about 
you, and your muse, with Mr Shaw. Partaken 
enthusiams respecting the talents and merits of those 
we esteem, are very delightful to the mind. 

Have you seen Boyd's translation of Dant^ i 
After reading, and comparing it with Mr Hayley's 
sublime English version of the three first cantos, 
we cannot place great confidence in Boyd's jus- 
tice to his author. The inferiority of his transla- 
tion of those cantos, is, on comparison, very im- 
pressive indeed. 

Milton is said to have been indebted to the 
Inferno of Dante, for many of the sticking fea- 
tures of his Pandemonium ; — but surely it is much 
more various, more grand, more sublime in its 
horror than the Inferno ; and the reproach of pla- 
giarism is lost in the impression of that great su- 
periority. 

I am tempted to hazard a seeming vanity, by 
inserting the following verses, presented to me by 
that ingenious, learned, and able writer, Mr Pol- 

» 

WorUiy immortal life ; great souls enshrin'd 
Above «urtfa*s grosser sphere ! — ^To snch alone, 
like Hayley candid to a rival's daim, 

Sole arbiters tm criticism's Ifarone, 
The British mase brings, with triumphant aim, 
Her richest tablet, grac'd with Seward's name. 
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iK^heel, whose <Miietie P^m <mi Eioquenee^ and 
Translations from the Classics^ are so deservedly 
admired. 

To Mms Sewabs. 

"^WhUe fnenddup hub lite rtqr fhmef 
That wads btig^ Jay tfaro* t WrosM *«iie, 

Say shall not gralHode lUnaM 
The breMt lint tnl, ito liapet t» «Kdy 

The mase of lichlleld dMcr*d wtth geaial ray 

That gave lif anfeldiog UbHonis lata day 9 

Yes, to the sweetMt of the chofar 

For whom attendant geoiiit brufiy 
CSanght from Ifta aorrow-breiilhiBg lyva 

All the rich made of Hb ftriagsy 
In Tivid fteUngthe low notes shatt rise^ 
And atfz their nmnbers with adf-doaMag sighs. 

And tho* the momentary strain 

May feebly touch thy finer ear. 
The tribute shal net flow in ^aini 

Which springs to tmtli, and virtue dear ; 
For then ingenuous merit heeds the lays. 
Nor spurns at on^t but unappropriate praise. 



* The first stanza alludes to a tribute of just praifie, firom 
the author of these letters to Mr Polwheel, on having read 
his Poem on Eloquence, in manuscript. — & 

t Wrozaly the name of the place where Mr Polwheel 
lived. — S. 

VOL. II. T) 
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£!en while & wprid's applansWe diarm 

ffids thy pale Andre's dosing breath 
Revive, amid thy colonn wann. 

And triamph o*er opprobrious death ; 
And while that world may bid thy genius daim 
The power to blazon Cook's unmortal name. 

Or while the mdYersat voice 

Shall hail thee the enthusiast childy 
To whom, delighting in her choice. 

Nature unveilM her pictures wild| 
And in Louisa flashed along the lyre 
A Mul all fimcy, and an eye all fire. 

Still gratitude, her stores avong. 

Shall bid the plausive poet sing. 
And, if the least of all the throng 

That rise on the poetic wing, 
Yet not regardless of his destined way. 
If Seward's envied sanction stamp the lay* « 

Adieu Sir ! and do not forget that Repton is 
only seventeen miles from Lichfield. 
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LETTER IX. 

Rev. W. Cbowe, Public Orator at Oxford, Ob 
his Poem, Lewesdon-Hill. 

lickfidd, March 11, 1788. 

Pebmit my grateful acknowledgement of a 
most welcome presept, by which I think myself 
much honoured. My idea of the poetic, and mu- 
sical talents of the donor, had been raised high 
by the song Seaton Clifis. The band of a master 
is discernible in its slightest sketch. The awful 
loneliness of marine scenery, with a blended sen- 
timent of tenderness and intrepidity, breathe 
through the poetry, and through the music of that 
stanza. 

Lewesdon-Hill fulfils the promise of excel- 
lence, made by its beautiful little harbinger. If I 
did not fear to be obtrusive, I should speak to 
you with more discrimination over its graces, that 
glow with Shakespearean and Miltonic tints. 

My coiTespondent, Mr Hardinge, that witty 
son of Themis, lately sent me a few sweet lines 
of yours, which compare something, a fair nymph 
I suppose, to the lily of the valley. I have never 
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seen the coy beauties of that flower so happily 
described. Observe how we begin to collect 
your scattered pearls. 

The Grecian and Latian muses have engrossed 
too many of your golden years. Henceforth may 
their British sister possess exclusively your poetic 
leisure. Her cl^um upon the genius which arose 
in her clime is indisputable ; and she has allowed 
pretensions to dispute for that clime the palm of 
pre-eminence with the real Parnassus, and with 
the bowers of Maecenas.. They have given the 
world no epic poet superior to Milton, no dra- 
matic one that, ia inventive genius, and intuitive 
knowledge of the human heart, ba9 any shadow of 
equality with Shakespeare. 



M 



^ *Not Homer's self such matelilefls.lionopn won. 

The Greek had rivals, but our Shakespeare none. 

* 

I remain, Sir, 8cc. 



* See the Rev. Mr Seward's verses, written at Stratford- 
upon-Avon, m Dodsley's MisceOany. They are printed ano- 
nymously^— SL 
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LETTER X. 

Mb8 Piozzi. 

Lichfield, March 13, 1788. 

Again do I intrade upon yow attentioi^ dear 
Midaan, to prove my obedience to your rajunetioiis^ 
jAot I riiotild reid and examine the DeUt Cruscaf 
tnd Anna Matildas. But for your recommends* 
tion I Aould probably never have read them^ 
being inserted in a magazine into which there is no 
lookii^ without being shocked by some outrage 
or odier against genius or worth. 

I eonfe^ to you I did not like Mr Merry's 
PianitiiKi. You saw diat disapprobation in the 
coUness and hentaition with which I replied to 
your question, asked wiAr an air of interest in the 
anthor that checked my ingenuousness. 

Interna) coimction is to me very impressive, 
that tbe^ Anna Matildas, as well as Delia Cruscas, 
Me Merry's; the seldom beauties and frequent 
U^nishes of eiaclk being so exactly of the same 
leomplexioiK Ta the best poems be gives the 
Delia Crusca signature. The first six stanzas of 
the Elegy on the last day of the departed year^ 
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aie very pretty ; the remaining sink into common* 
place insipidity. The sonnet to Metastasio has 
that mixture of metaphor which is always wrong. 

.'^ Ah once, or vr^rm^d by hope, or chill'd by fear, 
. I mark'd in doubtful joy thy iivandering ray. 
Held the fair promise of the coming day, 
' Then sunk beneath the sudden blow severe." 

To hold a promise is strange awkward language. 
This sonnet makes Fortune^ whom it addresses, a 
Sim which, instead of sinking suddenly into eclipse, 
lifts up its hand and knocks him . down. The 
simile of the steel, with which the sonnet con* 
eludes, is imintelligible, to me at least. 

The Embarrassment is nothing like a sonnet, 
though it assumes that name; and the thought, 
upon which it turns is quaint and old-fashioned. 

The Ode to Horror, signed Anna Matilda, 
though it has enormous faults, forms, on the 
whole, a spirited imitation of Collins's Ode to 
Fear, though it by no means equals its original, 
Anna's poem to Indi£ference, with D. Crusca's 
answer to it, are each of them a twin-mixture of 
wild ideas and absurd appellations, illumined 
with flashes of poetic &re. Who would conceive 
that sensibility was meant to be addressed in the 
following verses ? 
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^ Sangt xaataaaafdl ihe miles to drink ow t&tn, 
And wbere^f no solid ill she wounds our ftttrs." 



Seasibility of all thii^ an untamM savage! 
and she^ who is indubitablj the source of our 
tears, is made to drink them ! — ^tfaen what a sense- 
less vulgar abbreviation of where there is no solid 
ill. The idea is a plagiarism from Seattle's 
Minstrel, miserably mangled in the expression. 
There is a true poet. See how beautifully he ex- 
presses the idea Mr Merry has so clumsily stolen 
from, him ! 

^ Fancy eneryates while she soothes the heart, 
And, while she daades, wounds the mental si|^t, 
To joy a finer power she can imparl, 
Bnt wraps ttie hoar of woe m tenfold night ; 
And often, where no real ills affiri^t. 
Her Yuionaiy fiends, an endless train, 
Assail with eqnal, or superior might. 
And thro' the throbbing heart, and dizzy brain. 
And shivering neryes shoot stings of more than mortal pain.*' 

MinstreL 

I admire Mr Merry's poem to Mrs Siddons very 
much; we forgive imitation, however obvious, 
when the result is good. Here the imagery, in 
some parts, approaches that of its archetype, Col- 
linses Ode on the Passions, in the portraits of hor- 
ror, despair, and madness. That of revenge is air 
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most y&fbatim imi ColiiB»; b«t iim odMr three 
are sublime ami more original. One is never 
weary of wondering, that the p^i from which they 
spmng could fyhmtUe: die snost oaussQiUi of atl 
p9!^m9^ PaufaM ; tkuDtigh. it certainlf^ oMtlaiQA somm 
fim passages,. The pkasarei Aey m^ghl afford is 
coiiole«acted by those eternal vd^ariflma fiat, dim* 
grace a style w^ick aim» at viioleBt ^cxatici]. 

I confess the openjn^ adttirable ia its dMeiiip- 
tioB o£ the casde, and the castle's knid^ with the 
fine companison e£ him to* a nide: rock in the' 
Caspian Sea. The Russian scenery ia at times 
drawn with a Salvatorial pencil. 

These excellencies, howeve^^ make no adequate 
compensation for (he disgn&ting hovror of the 
story ; — ^for the ineyitablle contempt we feet for the 
heroine, who could* be induced to live in a state 
of odious and promiscuous prostitution,, through 
a despicable desire of preserving her life from* the 
fury of her fether^ after her imprudence had mur- 
dered her lover *. The despair of such a loss, and 
by means so horrid, would have set a mind of any 
elevation above every selfish fear ! 

* Forbtdden by her tyrannical father, to tinnk of big daughter, 
she persnades him to enter her chamber window,r-and hearw 
iiig the old count coming to her apartment, she puts her lover 
into an iron chest -, and when her father leaves her, she finds 
him>—<lead by suffocation. — S, 



WIms* I tent tor Paolins last wmoma, on tee- 
ng k pmaed by tke paUic crkksi I tent also for 
aDOtlmr pocany that came o«t aboot Ibe saina 
tflBe, "viiiidK 1 bad beard well spoken of by better 
j«^[eayeiitkleel^ Edvrard, or die Curate. Tbe wh 
dKir» of each were mknowo to me, so I couM 
boveao pr^adiceB ki favour of the one, or a gowit 
the odier ; yvt, wbSe Pbttliiia disguste^^ Kdwaid 
cbanoBcd me. It is ereiywhere cbastei interest- 
iagy sinqple, natand, degant, and pathetic. I 
gnmt dhere are two or three passages of higher 
elew|feio» aad seat grandeur in Ae former ; — bat 
the general vulgarism, nauseousness, bombast, and 
absolute nonsense, were to me insupportable. 

So Mr R is affronted not to find his name in 

your growler's letters. Astonishing, that any being, 
who knew Dr Johnson, should not have been thank- 
ful for such exemption ! When be was last in Lich- 
field, he told me that a lady in London once scut 
him a poem which she had written, and after- 
wards desired to know his opinion of it. " Ma- 
dam, I have not cut the leaves, I did not even peep 
between them. I met her i^ain iir company, and 
she again asked me after the trash. I made no 
rejdy, and began' talking to another person. The 
next tiaie we met, she asked me if I had yet read 
her poem ; I answered, no, Madam, nor ever in*> 
tend it." 
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Shocked at the unfeeling radeaesa he thus re- 
corded of dimself, I replied^ that I was Burpijaed 
any person s];iouId obtrude dieir writk^ upon Jbis 
attention ; adding, that if I could write as well as 
Milton, or Gray, I should think the best fate to 
be desired for my compositions was exemption 
frcun bis notice. I expected a sharp sarcasm in 
return, but he only rolled his large head in silence* 

If the spirits of our noblest bards yet retain any 
solicitude for their earthly fame, either as poets 
or as men, they perhaps would like to have met 

the fate of Mr R f I remaip, dear Madam^ 

ypurs, &c* 
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Mrs Cotton. 

Lichfield, March 17, 1788. 

The consciousness that your health is so much 
amended, comes across my mind in a glow of sa- 
tisfaction. Those strong maternal desires that, 
unfulfilled from year to year, pined in the pain of 
longing, sapt the foundations of your health; 
which, I flatter myself, the sight and afiiectioni^te 
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ittentioiis of your daughter will build up again. 
Your name in the dramatis persons of Richm<Hid 
House delighted as a good omen on that subject. 
Alas 1 poor Mrs Style ! I hoped to have felt 
my heart expand ^ain and again in the warm be- 
nevolence which shone out in her countenance^ and 
in her manners. I should yet more regret that you 
have lost her, had you not told me that clouds of 
causeless dejection were apt to involve, and, during 
long intervals, darken its light. The idea of a 
friend's su£ferings, so painful to us while they are 
endured, becomes lenient and consolatory when it 
hovers over dieir sepulchre ; yet must you long 
feel a dreary vacuity in Lady Fane's circle. Lo- 
cal circui^stances are great nourishers of regret* 

^ When to the old efan's wonted shade retam^d. 
Then, then I mias'd my ▼aqish'd fiiend — and moiiru*d.*' 

It is peculiarly proper that I should condole with 
you on the loss of your friend this day — for it is 
the 17th of March; the birth-day of my lovely 
IcMig-deceased sister, who died in her nineteenth 
year — ^^ a fair flower soon cut down on our fields. 
The spring returned with its showers, but no leaf 
of her's arose :" — ^yet does, not my heart forget 
this day, which gave to life an amiable creature, 
who shed the light of joy over many of myyouth? 



fill jeisa»* Many ans Serf sifiee sbe vanulwA Irott 
eartli. Time bttlMd mTttm, and there is ft^ jisy' dl 
grief tid^efi Ibe soal k at peace* Bot 1 ma eath 
seious diere are deprivad^iHiiy the trcMnd of wkich 
no time caa balii. Tbeft if is^ that Mgistsb n^ltf 
the motmifiily atid tbeir diaf^ s^e few^ HeatiiM 
preserve my heanpt, and the hearts of alt I tove^ 
from likt corrosive impFeMion of sttch a w^ ! 

Here ]» nothing to be called new» wlaeh? eaw 
interest you. Some of us are pofWHt very fsae^ 
The — — 's and — — 's, tirhom yoB remember eew*- 
tentedly moving in general eqnality with tfieir 
jaeighbonrSy h«ve, araidsl thek^, of ht& years^ ifn* 
proving foftunes> taken great stale npcw th^a^ 
selves^ affect t& Rre in whs^ they caB srlyle; ti9 
associate chiefly with Lords and Esquires of high 
degree in the environs. They think^ no dsonbt, 
that thus externally elevating tfaemsefves, they 
shall excite the envy of their neighbours, that 
diairKng triumph of co«tracted> mindsv Thc^ 
certainly do^ excite it amongst die many wha 
vtrould act the satme part if Afey &adf the same? 
golden means. Bnt there are two chesses <>l 
people who look down upon suck low-souled aiHH 
bition, and all ks silly ostentotions';-^tbe rd»> 
gious and the literary. EartMy parade cat» draw^ ] 
no' jeatous gHances from eyes tlmt are* often^ lifted ' 
up* to Heaven ; and the votaries of intellectmil 

3 
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md lettered fiemmm, lock upom their laoquics / 
$od lord*, tbeir stnOting and their style, widi a« 
mdazzled md untroubled eyes as eaglet caa be 
•upposed to cast od glow-wonuB, when they have 
bean recently gasing on the auo. 



LETTER XII. 

Couj(T Dbwes, Esq. 

Lichfield, March 9, 1788. 

Hers are copie» of those two letters of mine, 
of former years, which you expressed a desire to 
possess, when I shewed them to you on your last 
tiail to Lichfield. The first, addressed to the pre- 
sent Mrs Stokes, when she was unmarried, about 
Ihe year 17B1, for there is no date to the original, 
which she has lent me to transcribe for you. 

'' There is no contending with our fote, my 
dear Miss Rogers. — We must obey the time, and, 
amidst (he press of our mutual avocatiops, submit 
to repose upon our certainty of each other's re- 
gard, with whatever seldomness our pens may wit- 
ness it. 



1 
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a. 



1 conceive the pleasure you must feel in the in- 
toxicating activity of the chace. Our enjoyments 
depend almost as much upon the nature of our 
bodily organization, as upon the temper of our 
minds. Had I the feiry lightness ,of your form, 
and had escaped the accident which put a period, 
at twenty-three, to all equestrian exercise, I should 
feel great delight in mounting a fleet steed, and 
feeling him bear me, with bounding rapidity, over 
the hills. I remember the sensation of freedom 
and independence which I used to feel on horse- ^' 
back. In early rides, when the newly risen sum- 



mer-sun, 



" With wheels yet hovering o'er the ocean-brim, 
Shot parallel to the earth his dewy ray f 

and amidst the dance of spirits, which youth and 
health, vegetable fragrance, and landscapes sbin- 
ing in the first lustre of the dawn, inspired, I used 
to say to myself, I have taken the wings of the 
morning, and will fly. 

" Amidst your partial praise of the * Monody 
on Andr6, it is comical to see you coniplaining 
upon paper of want of powers for such a task. 
The matter comes to this, my pretty friend ;«— 

* Then recently published. 
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your yoath and beauty, and the homq;e diey ex- 
cite, form a spell more powerfol to influence the 
disposition of your time, than can be produced by 
die hope of augmenting your literary reputation. 

^ Dr Russel is right; nether your ode or mine 
can properly be called a translation of the * Ara- 
bian ode. Each of us felt die necessity of addii^ 
the expansion of metaphor, the introduction of 
collateral circumstances, and a sort of moral ap- 



* Dr Ji«tMft UUnd TmthHm rfwn Arabkm Ode 

My body if toasM on tbe coach. 
My miad ii agitated wiUi thought ; 
The night appears long to me. 
For my heart is bndLen. 

The stars sacceed one anotlier 

In tbe bfaie firmament ; 

Tlie fire of lore is in my bosom, 

Which aU tbe waters in the sea cannot qoench. 



PoeHe Paraphrate tf the obwoe, by Mist Rogen» 

I. 
In vain my body on fiie conch is hid, 
In vain gay poppies ronnd my tent entwine, 
These sleepiest eyes still ask ray lovely maid, 
In Tain they ask — ^no gleam of hope is mine ; 
Thou radiant moon, ye stars that glitter bright. 
Not all your rays can cheer a lorer's night. 
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plication of diem to the skoadoD of dra com* 
plaintnt Without these sort of embeUiskmeiitoy « 
pofsm cannot deserve its name. The novel soonds 

II. 

In rtia soft stillness maif» the temperate houis^ 
And mnrmuring stiesiis invite to soft rfppte $ 
In vain the breeaes from tbe drooping flowera 
Steal balmy fragrance as their beauties dose ; 
The fires of love within my bosom rage. 
Which ocean's mighty waves can ne'er assnage. 

III. 
Sweet nightingide, suspend thy thrilling song. 
Nor strive to charm this agitated breast ; 
Spite of thy dulcet lay the night is long, 
Nor thy soft magic soothes my soul to rest; 

Lost as I am, I hug the fiital chain. 

My heart is broken, for my vows are vain. 

Anna Seward^s Paraphrase of the Arabian Ode, 

Wide o*er the drowsy world incumbent night. 
Sullen and drear, his sable wing has spread ; 
The waning moon, with interrupted li^t. 
Gleams cold and misty on my fever'd bed. 
Cold as she is, to her my breaking heart 
Shall pour its waste of woes, its unavailing smart. 

Thro* the long hours,-— alas, how long the honn ! 

My restless limbs no grateful langnois know ; 

OrievM tho' I am, yet grieTs assuaging shov?en 

From burning eye-balls still refuse to flow ; 

Love*^ jealous fires, kindled by Aza*s firown, 

Not the vast vraf ry world, with all its waves, can drown. 
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«f « lemote languige certainly rendertd Dr 
Biwocl rerj pwtkd to this dpedmen of Arabic 
poetiy* He jowos that the point is simply, ' all 
die waters of die sea cannot quench lore/ This 
is a hackneyed idea in every language. It was 
natnral that Dr Russel should be pleased to find 
it expressed in Arabic. We like to perceive the 
oniversal congeniality of human nature, and that 
the same passions produce similar ideas in eveiy 
soil and clime; — but can he think that a close 
translation of this little composition would be 
worth any thing as an English poem ? 

'* You remember the beautiful translation in 
the Spectator of the Lapland odes } I was once 
shewn a close translation of them, and copied it. 
There wli» much richer matter to work upon in 
die Lapland poems ; yet the author of the Spec- 
tator-parajdirases found it advantageous, if not ne- 
cessary, to strengthen into visibility those ideas 
idbich, in a version nearly literal, are seen but as 
through a glass darkly; and also to add some 

Slow pMft the ilan sloiig the nisbf s don pfaun^ 
Still m tiwk destio'd spheres serene they move, 
Nor does their soft effblgence shine in ndn, 
like the fierce bfaoes of neglected love ; 
Bat life's hst psngB dissolve the gsUing chain; 
An, a hroken heart defies thy pioad disdain ! 
VOL* II. E 
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(diougkts ancl images, x>f which do tnce cmi he 
ttmmA in ^hetnrigkttlsy however eiofiiisitdym )wq^ 
ing widi die LiplMid ckaiMter, soil, and dkMfct, 
«8 they a|)|)ear to Us n the ruder and faithAil 
tnmsktioos ^, which you will fiad indosed. After 
you faarve read dieaii, hfiive the goodbess tct :re|MV- 
sue die graceftiMovely parafdnraaesof dmn in tlie 
Spectator. The fouith^aoza of the setoad <«de 
has 'great foeavty n the dose transhitioa. Itfe 
euloghim on Bimiiner is too mueh eui^tttkd in 
the Spectator*versioii ; but then there is a thoi^t 
added, which makes ample recompetice^ ^z. 

*' Tis mad t« {ta-4it 4lwUi to sigy, 
Awi^ tp Aon^ haste tway !" 

But to return to our Arabian poem. — 

** This is the second time that you and I )^ye 
written upon the same subject* Tt is little t6 tb.e 
purpose of ascertaining the right of superiority be- 
tween us, that we are mutuality desirous of resigi^ 
ing the palm to each other, like Peter and the 
friar their snipe in the ballad of tragi*«omical 
memory. That palm will be shifted from my 
brow to yoai's, and vice-versa, as the taste of the 



* The translalioiift here aientioiied are ptlifted ta Lord 
Kaines'8 Sketches on Man. 
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icftdev ahall learn t» the delicate or tht strongs the 
kmbte or the beBulifiil. Adieu!" 



ess 



CbFT OF ▲ LbTTBB, ABJ>E£SaED TO MiSS 
WbSTOV, FBOM LiCaFJ>BLD> Sf PT. 6, 1783. 

** Soothing and welcome to me^ dear Sophie> 
ia the r^ret you express for our Heparation. 
Pleasaat were the weeks we have recently |tosed 
together ia this ancient and evibowered mansion. 
I had strongly felt the silence and vacancy of the 
depriving day on which yon vanished^ only that 
I was obfiged to attend to the preparations for ac- 
conpanyiDg my deareat father on our journey in- 
to the Peak ; but that atteikdon was blended with 
BMBy a sigh, the pensive tribute to severed amity. 
How prone are out hearts perversely to quaiTel 
with the fmndiy coercion of employment, at the 
very instant in which it is chasing the tOrpid and 
injurious mists of unavailing melancholy. 

'^ It grieves me to see you acknowledging that 
your brother is uiore injured than waft apprehend- 
ed by that wretdi, who sheltered the barbarous 
ruin he meditated upon the son of his friend, to 
whom he owed obligations, under an impious 
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pretence of gratitude to that deoeaised fncnd.- 
Sophia, ' were the be-all and die end-all herc^^ 
the Almighty Maker of the universe could not be 
just. But reason renders audible the solemn 
word Retribution, in every sigh which she breathes 
over human baseness. The sacred voice of Re- 
velation is not necessary to infornl us 6f dmt tratfa, 
however useful and consolii^ in die eonfimiatioii. 
Nature's hand has impressed die consciousness on 
every bosom. 

'' I wonder not at the indignation you express 
at Johnson's injustice to your darling Gray. It 
is generous, it is gratetiil, and due to die del^bt 
you have taken in his compositions. Why does 
Mr Mason suffer this Fe Fa Fum of literature, that 
snuffs afar the fame of his brother-authors, and 
thirsts for its destruction, to peer and gallop mn 
molested over the fields of criticism ? A few peb^ 
bles from the well-springs of truth and eloquence, 
slung by a strong and agile arm, would soon brihg 
the might of his envy low. To fancy's eye die 
injured shade of Gray risea sternly before Mason, 

'^ And calls for vengeance from his tardy hand.*? 

'' You will be surprised to hear that v^ staid 
only a fortnight at * £yam. We were received 

* A village in the high peak of Derbyshire, of which Bir 
Seward was rector, and where his daughter was bom. — S, 
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fay jOur old friencb tnd oeighboim, with tuch 
warm and aflSactionate welcome, as made me wish 
to have tarried cme month, at least, among my 
native rocks ; besides, I had the additional plea- 
sure of dear Miss Rogers' society. She came to 
me before, breakfast, for she had flown, on her 
li^ steed, over the mountains which separate 
Drodield ham £yam, on the wings of the dawn; 
-rHK>r did she leave me till my father determined 
we should set our Aces to tte south. A buck 
from Lord Donegall wasihe magnet which drew 
my beloved back to Lichfield, in spite of mine, 
and Miss R/s, and all our neighbour's intreaties 
for a longer residence. I left Eyam with the 
more regret, from a melancholy presentiment that 
die advanced age of its pastor, and the dangerous 
seizures to which he is subject, would make it his 
*last visit. 

''. The dear little muse was very sprightly and 
happy. The fair prospect of a union, which 
mutual love, congenial, talents, and genteel com- 
petency ccmspire to gild, may well give to her 
eyes the glow of placid smiles, to her spirits the 
dance of joy. She often persuaded me to ex-* 



* It proved tiw bst, tiioagh Mr S. survived that visit teven 
fewsy bat in a stats too feeble to leave In home at lidi* 
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plete, iriAi btr, ^3ae ^igPrts of tbose nearmouii* 
tarns, ^wfaichy high «b it Btands itsefef/yel tow9t 
above our village^ and Aew us irem Acir suiUBiilii^ 
beyond ilie lesser lulls, the rich ynlt of Ckaitv* 
worthy and immediately look upom the m^ve *i«* 
mantic beauties of Stoke. I was astonished ut 
my own strength •'and courage in lliese ascendfa^^ 
and descending enteifirises. ErequeBtly and 4m- 
vently did we wirfi for you. ' How fiopdiia would 
be charmed !' was an exclamatioii for ever on our 
lips. 

" Doctor Browne of Sheffield, vHm Iiifos to 
promote the good, and the pleasures of othen^ 
brought us for one day the two younger, and twin * 
sisters of Miss Rogers. What a wonderfid m- 
semblance of face and form between alllhethml 
there is not a straw's difference in their "faeigktj 
all of them little, slender, and agile. The sight 
of so many partners of our late interesting tour, 
thrcMDigh tins sublime county^ recalled, in fivid 
traits, all its enchantment. By lAuit ussociatioii 
of ideas, which their persons, and <the similavi^ of 
scenes produced, I fovmd myself perpetually -im^ 
pelled to turn «ny liead, and look for the rest^of 
the party ; — ^but ah ! there was much embittering 
regret in the consciousness, with which the suc- 
ceeding instant dashed back upon my heart thi^ 
involuntary expectation. They for whom I looked 
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iveie har away^noc cU.the aflceiidmg failt present 
the gmetful Som o£ 8aflua> or die rocks echo 
dis jnatcy«8S SQp^s of * Giovanni. 

^ You htLV» heard me ^peak 06 a steep, n^now^ 
nmanbc and grassy dell, whose brow the middle 
past of our idUage borders. . A ridge of curtained 
mcks rises opposite, thrusting their bare grey 
points hare and there through the foliage. One 
eftbem is excavated,, and. formd a gallery, which 
may be descended into from the upper heights of 
die i4llBg^, whence the cliffa and fields, which 
itrelcb over the sununita of those rocks,, are of 
ca^ access^ It was in this rocli^y gallery that 
Mr Mompessan, the rival' in virtue of Marseilles' 
good bishop, preached to his parishioners of this 
populous and large village, when it was visited by 
die plague juai the year 1666 ; rationally coocludr 
i^g, tbat assemUing in a. close church would be 
likely to j^rease the infection. The descent into 
diia dett, kom the centre of the village, is a smoodi 
steep; turf, scattered with single pine and ash^ 
trees. Tbe level tuif at the bottom scarce ex- 
ceeds six yards in breadth. After winding to tl^ 
right, about a quarter of a mile, it terminates in 
the celebrated Middleton-dale, or as it ought to 
be called, as belonging, to Eyam paaish, £yam- 

* KrSavile. 
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dale:— ^that acene where the 'awful aod terrihfo 
Gcaces only dwell; — ^ihoy^ the barven red» aad- 
desert cliflB, their residence, aie j^tnreaque.iMdl 
grand, from their stupendous height, 'and variety 
of forms ; broken and ravaged as too- many of 
them have been, and continue to be, by the force 
of gunpowder, destroying diem f<Hr the purpdae 
of mending the roads with their materials. The. 
bunung lime-kilns, of which thei« are several in 
the dale, deform it in the day^me with theif 
Smouldering fires, but are fine in the night, shewN 
ing glimpses of the savage^ scene by the light ai 
their volcanic flames; — but I have strayed fraoi 
the verdant glen without intending it, just as I 
purposed to tell you, that the three smart little 
sisters and myself, escorted by Doctor Browne^ 
and our friend Mr Longston of Eyam, descended* 
into this glen beneath the soft beams of a golden 
evening. Long ere my slow steps, supported on 
each side by the two gentleman, had gained die mid^ 
way descent, the three sister-nymphs had bounded 
to the bottom. The litde muse's imagination 
instantly conceived the magic efiect which dieir 
tiny, light, and airy fiHins, so similar, and so ninn 
ble, would have to us, whose sight dropt firom an 
eminence which yet more diminished them. They 
instantly began dancing the hays with much swift- 
ness in the grassy bottom. Their habits exactly 
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dKke^ tfaetf hair floatbg on the gale, their hats, 
wIkmb waving plumes were so graceftd in the 
duKe !-*-fiothing but die beams of Cynthia, in- 
stead^of these <^ the setting Phcebus, was wanting 
fo have realiied 

^ The ttry levd ia tlM noooliglit gfaule.^ 

'^ One sunny mornings my iather took Miss 
Sog^v and myself, in the chaise, four miles of 
Ae m69t dreaiy {(art of our county, over the sum- 
iuts of some bare, wild hills, deformed by stone 
Walls, the ariierof mines, and the smoke of lime* 
Idfaui. At l^igth arose before us a cluster of 
high, round, and beautiful mountains, covered 
wilfa undlerwood, and intersecting each other in 
the boldest manner. Approaching the brow of 
ikt nearest, sunk at a vast depth beneath, we be- 
held tiiat lovely Mensodale, of which I have 
spoken to you so often. It is more beautiful than 
die. vale of Matlock, because it has still softer 
features ; much more of the smiling charms of 
pesturage-and corn-fields ; while the rocky moun- 
tains, which embosom it, are not less sublime. 
The river Wye, of die most lucid clearness, is as 
large and finely fringed on its banks, as the Der- 
went at Madock. It winds through the softest, 
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^9 and nasi fSenteous MMdows dMit poelie 
fitacy* «oald picture. They ape wurro^^ k is tnW| 
but dmt -circuiiMtaBGe makes ^m londier, from 
Ike umbrageous richness which isprodtteed by dia 
sweet uut-hedges which divide tbem« The eye 
pursues this glassy river about a mile on its mean- 
dering course ; it reflects all the gadding branches 
on its bank, as in a mirror, for its depth, and the 
height from which we view it, prevents die cur- 
rent from being visible. The river then loses i^ 
self to the eye on this its first hawk's view of the 
dale, amongst the intersecting mountains. The 
valley, about half a mile bvoad, runs into a lengdi 
of more than two miks ; the scenes assuming new 
and varied graces, along the course of the river. 

^' While my fridier went to pay a visit some 
three miles onward. Miss R. and myself, escorted 
by Mr Longston, ventured on foot, by a vrinding 
path, down the steep mountain. That desoenft * 
was the most arduous of my late attempts. Be- 
hold us in safety at the bottom of the dale, and 
pursuing die course of the river till it falls, about 
six feet, down some steep and broken rocks^ that 
divide the streams into a number of currents, 
forming, not indeed a grand> but one of the most 
beautiful cascades I ever saw, 

'* Of wantoB waters, volatile, and free." 
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-O^'leif^'f^ tfbsenee MM permtlliiig U8 to p«n- 
^Mie lAe <*ft t 4i aij|i iH g faMble, we retained to scaile 
4ieto iMfighti •vrhicfa ive had 90 lately descended. 
^Rie Mcettty^however labotioiiSy was not only less 
4n^eroiM, %ilt less d^cidt to tne dian going 
down. Myfitther^ Inmng paid liis visit, reached 
'tne 'brow-'Of the monntain a few mimites before 
fB. He 'f«ecem4 his wanderers with blazing 
eheeksy flli0rt f^piratk>n, and enthusiastic escla- 
Inatkm 09^ ^ charms of that scenery which 
we had with so much pleasure explored. 

* Weifinedy and passed one day at Edenzor^ 
with good "Mr Baricer. My swain was there^ 
more -ardently attentire than erer. He seems im- 
presaed wiAi 4ie most passionate tenderness for 
me, in - this Ae summer of his youth. Tis an odd 
fancy^^-^ven him whom I remember to have ca* 
ffessed when Jn infimt, and to have corrected too 
wilfa*idl the girlish lore of power and audiority — 
diere is vbottt thirteen years between us-*-on the 
wrong side — ^what a caprice of the heart! — It'is 
well for our future happiness, that mine b not in-* 
iluenced by a congenial sped. 

" During this residence amongst my native 
noimtiHn^ wie bad eilher Gompany, or went out 
to dimer eveiry day. You know what a social 
being is my dearest father. Shook as his frame 
has been, his mind has lost, as yet, none of itQ| 
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energy*. Nodiing could less resmnUe retii^ 
ment. Our stay so short, I top much fdesiied 
the company of my old friends and ndghboun^ 
to permit the wish of that sequestration, jm> dear 
to me in scenes like those, silent, vast, and awfiiL 
'^ Are you not fond of the bounded horizim of 
a mountainous country, where the sitMation, wh^ 
ther high or low, looks up to grand elevations in 
several points of view i There the eye can nl* 
ways find a brown or green mas9> on which to 
repose. 1 always perceive vieaon much more 
clear and distinct, when the light descends thus 
perpendicularly upon the eye-lidsy rather than aa» 
sails their undefended orbits in every direction at 
once, as it must do amid the wide-stretched fiaitm 
of an open country. There we are always m- 
tirely in the untempered whiteness of light, or 
^ust seek its chastizement eitiier by near walls, 
or trees, or by the jailish gloom of V^etian 
blinds ; all of them excluding with the sun every 
0bject it gilds ; or, if abroad, 

'* Must hie to thick damp groves, whose vupierc'd slnde 
Embrowns the noon-tide scene." 

I should suppose, that the visual powers of 
ihe inhabitants must be stronger, and more en- 

* The reader will recollect this letter was written in 17S3.«& 
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Aning, in a mountainoiu than in a flat country ; 
hit know not if experience has ascertained die 
probalnlity. . 

^ Miss Powys past last Tuesday here in her 
road to the Cheshire Lady Holt's. She had 
made a longer stay ymA me, but concluding us 
at Eyam, had settle her plans differently. Her 
mannons recalled your idea every instant. She is 
entirely of your class. In the year 1770, she 
passed a delightful month with Honora, Giovan- 
ni, and myself, in die dear Uue region, as the lost 
Major Andr£ used to call my dressing-room, for 
there we were all day but at meal-times. Ex- 
cept in public, she had not seen Giovanni in that 
loi^ long interval. I^ie ever esteemed him, af^ 
fectionatdy as you esteem him. Judge of tht 
l^adness widi which they met, after such an age 
of absence ! Virtuous friendship, how pure, how 
sacred are thy delights! — Sophia, thy mind is 
capable of tastmg them in all their poignance; 
i^inst how many of life's painfiil incidents may 
diat capacity be considered as a counterpdse ! 
Sincerely do I wish, that, m future, its joys may 
come to you pure and unbalanced by any weight 
in the dark scale of misfortune. Adieu.** 
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ticJ^ld, March 30, 1^88. 

I Aic charmed with ydur book^ i^y* every wnji 
isg^Bious friend;. ai|)#ti¥«9| yon Mis^ect mjr bv^ 
€mty$ wbea I sMure yoU^ that I fincl iiioi^e whidt 
afupeara to ioie witty ^ faMBlofoits^ and estertaiak^ 
in tfaia tittle volame,, than ki toy singly one of t^ 
so loi^ boMted Spectatovfc It is. escessiviely iii 
tbf ii' atyle> aad lesa dlo^ed mlit heavy twinteresC^ 
ang matUtr* There are cerf^iiily nady charmiiig 
thi^gftiathe Spectators; but I do not think $o 
higMy of their ingeinuity ill the aggregate as i» 
cttfltoflMury to 8|^ak*: They appear to mii often 
dull ndbfi^ thej aim; at wit : — ^yet Addisott's ta- 
lent for easy bumoiir k haippy. : He does uoi^ 
however, seem to me an energi^ic moBaikt, cor a 
very discerning ct itie on woirks of poetic geniuSb 
His serious Oratofy waots ibe nerve and the 
splendour of imagination which adorns that of 
Johnson ; though Johnson, as a critic, is worse 
than feeble, he is detestable ; and this amidst the 
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^faVuig BietapbiMrs and p<NDted Murcaams which 
he eiiii>loys so lavishly ia his eovious designs to 
Hiislead the public taste — designs which have 
fiTOved deplcoiibly sMCoessful. 

Addison^ though superficial where be iBeans to 
analyze genins, is too generally just io bis piaise, 
and candid in bis censures^ ever, or at least often, 
to mislead his readers, as to the general estimn- 
tioD in which th^y ou^t to hold the writer on 
whose co«Qpositi(As he descants. The literary 
eminence on which he stood, enabled him to 
awaken the attention of the world to one of the 
greatest poets jut ever produced ; whose works, 
to its never to be forgotten disgrace, had lain ne- 
glected so many years. 

But to resume your new-born volume. Its 
title, Variety, is well sustained ; and the spii^ii- 
Ij references which the work continually beaHS to 
it^4iave reconciled me entirely to the appellatiob, 
tfaoa^ I still confess my regret, that this compo- 
ntion did not appear m siugle numbers, which 
would have given that natural air to the letters 
which is so advanti^eous. 

How gracefiilly sportive the first paper, now 
and then stidiqg into a shade of agreeable serious- 
ness ; and in the sixth number, die country sports 
are described wilh picturesque vivacity. 
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It is 80 much the whim 6f the tioMis, amic&t 
practical licentiousness of every kind^ to dema&il 
from inodem authors an unrelaxing prudery <tf 
ideas and language, that I confess I tremble for 
some of the little husband's expreMons; for 
your vindication of innoc^t recreations: on Sun- 
day evening, succeeding to the public worship Of 
the day, and for the temerity of your quixotism 
upon the new religious wind->mill, lest, (as Love- 
lace says upon a different application •f the samte 
allusion,) ''its plaguy air-fans'' toss your book 
out of popular &vour. 

A sweet melancholy interest chains us to dife 
pages of the convent story. Its style and man- 
ner please me, and the concluding passage co^ 
veys a striking truth in unaffected majesty of lan- 
guage. 

I perceive the genuine glow of a fine imagina- 
tion in the new and beautiful Chinese Story. The 
Hall of Silence is sublimely conceived ; and tke 
moment in which the veils are removed, pres^ifii 
an happy subject to the historic pencil. 

I feel great satisfaction, in the approbation you 
express of my strictures in defence of Richard- 
son, against the injustice of Mr Cumberland. 
They are honoured in the situation you have 
assigned them in this your ingenious book ; but 
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what flhall I say to you about the reasonless rea- 
son you all^e for not giving them any critical 
brethren in that volume? I must either blush 
for your partiality, or lour over the sarcasm of 
mock-compliment. It shall be the first ; for my 
spirit, liking summer better than winter, prefers 
the glow to the cloud. 

I am sorry to find any thing like satire and 
sarcasm in this volume, upon the late elegant 
and amiable institution at Bath-Easton ; and I 
trust my regret has a worthier source than in the 
wounded vanity of a myrtle-wreathed poet. There 
was a classic grace and spirit in the mstitution it- 
sdf, which the frequent stupidity of its candidates 
Gould not do away. It should have been re* 
membered, that Hayley, Anstey, Jemingham^ 
Whalley, and Potter deigned to contend for its 
verdant prise. It deserved the praise, not the ri- 
dicule, of men of genius, who ought to wish re- 
spectability to its memory, that other people of 
fortune mig^t catch the enthusiasm, and invite 
our rising youth to fairer ambition than that of 
the fox-chace, the turf, and the gaming-table. 

So much for censure. — ^Were I to comment 
upon all that has pleased me in this little work, 
a quire of paper would be limit too narrow ; 
and, with a violent cough, and inflamed lungs, I 
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must not indulge itiy recollections too lavishly .- 
Adieu ! 



LETTER XIV. 

CouET Dewes, Esq. 

Lichfield, jiprilQ, 178S. 

I HAVE sincere and frequent pleasure in re* 
fleeting that your long journey is not likely to be 
in vain, respecting the interesting purpose for 
nrhich it was undertaken. As it happened, you 
hardly need to have run away from the hybemal 
r^ours. It has been with us die mildest winter 
since that for which I paid my acknowledgements 
in verse to the sun. 

You will for my sake, be kindly glad, that my 
dearest father yet exists, and that one apoplectic 
fit has been the only alarm he gave us through 
the vnnter. My inflammatory cough has also 
very civilly absented itself; and I have endeavour^ 
ed to follow your good advice, which, by observ- 
ing, we may live so many more years, without 
growing older by their addition; but I find it 
easier to prevail on myself to anticipate the tardy^ 
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dawn of the dreary mornings^ than on our ser- 
vants to give me die comfortable means of en- 
liy^iuig their darimess. 

Within diese six weeks, Mr has piqued 

me again into a suspension of our correspon- 
dence. If there had been any moderation in his 
attentions, he has wit enough to have made me 
sorry. 

One of his last packets inclosed a letter from 
a fri^d, dated Rome. It describes that ever-in- 
teresting city, and its environs, with an animated 
accuracy, that places me in one of their highest 
elevations, and shews me the relics of ancient 
magnificence ; her splendid modem palaces — the 
immCTise plain that spreads so wide around her ; 
and, amidst her distant and mountainous horizon, 
the Soracte, immortalized by Horace, in full 
in«Nir^and white with the snows he describes. 

When I read of your purposed tour to Ma- 
drid and Valladolidi I felt that thrill, which, from 
the opmtion of enthusiasm upon associated ideas, 
brings water into the eyes, and which I have of- 
tea seen you feel. . Few sensations are so plea- 
sant; Of these thrills of sensibility,' I hope you 
will have many^ as you journey onward, to re- 
. ward the fatigues and inconveniencies of the ex- 
pedition. 
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MrHayleybas seldom received aa h^er or 
more delicate comj^imeot^ than that conveyed in 
your manner of inquiring after Urn. I heard 
from him latdly ; he is wdi, but speaks not of 
any liierary work upon the anvil ; yet^ as he tdb 
me^ lie ivrilea very few letters. I conclude iktre 
18 one ; a genisis, creative and facile as his, canr* 
not slumber in the plenteous leisure of his cbpeeB 
retirenftent. 

Cariosity to «ee die Pageant of mode justice 
in Westminster^Hally drew him to town for a 
riiort lime. Mine is but little awakened over the 
Ihss, parade, and national expence of diis nn- 
ioeaning scrutiny. Justice has nothing to hope 
from the fiames of senatorial philippics, that am 
kindled on every side of die accused ; but as for 
(he vanity of the incendiaries, over the brightDeas 
of their oratorio blaze, it is not so widi them ;«-^ 
that vanity has mnch to hope from a theme so 
fruitful m pathos and in hoiror. 

This trial prevents the AUbey music this year. 
So inadequately are the performers rewarded, 
-diat most <of them vi^beglad. Mr Savilleorows 
over the idea, of being, in 'consequence, at libeity 
^ pi^ his <fevoirs to Flora, dnring the weeks in 
whidi she holds her courts of venial prep^ation, 
well knowing, that when they are duly attended, 

4 
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she is as bountiful of her geias, as the CeciUe 
would have been niggardly with her guineas. He 
is much flattered by your kind remembrance. His 
daughter's concert-room, to the profits of which 
you so kindly contributed, was very fiill, — ^her 
own performance that evening sweet and ap^ 
plauded* 

Last week, your friend, Mr Crowe, and my 
friend, Mr Whalley, took the literary field, much 
to the honour of both. Mr C/s Lewesdon Hill 
is in blaBk-'verse, and often wears the Shake« 
spearean, and often the Miitonic air ; and also 
breathes no inconsiderable portion of their charmer 
liig sfurit ; but I am talking to you of a work 
with which you are, probably, perfectly acquaint- 
ed. He was so good to send me a Lewesdon* 
In my letter of thanks, I ventured to e^Kpress the 
adnmring esteem in which I held his muse^ I 
mdi be may not feel a little scholastic scorn over 
the presumption of such praise. 

And noW| er^ I say adieu, I must fight you a 
little more upon the old gj^mxod. I feel a a^, 
something like that of pi^triotism^ for the honour 
of my own times, since I also feel assured, that 
their claim to poetic splendour^ transcends that of 
any former period. What you say, however, is 
perfectly just about the lack of poetic patronage* 
In tWt respect^ but in that only, is our age le9» 
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Augustan than that . of Anne, But impartial 
comparison can demonstrate, that all sort of fine 
writing is in much greater abundance. Perhaps 
that very abundance forms the chief reason why 
genius is so much less distinguished than it was 
in those days. Its radiant lights, runnii^ into 
confluence, are not so conspicuous as when they 
were fewer in number. The times of Swift and 
Pope had no lyric poet. Ours have four very 
resplendent ones, Collins, Gray, Mason, and War- 
ton. One of those four, considering the superi- 
ority of his subjects to those of Pindar, and the 
at least equality of his imagery and numbers, may 
fairly be styled the greatest lyrist the world has 
produced. Shenstone excelled all his rivals in 
the pastoral walk. In professed satire, we have a 
Juvenal and an Horace in Churchill and John- 
son ; since, though the former was Johnson's 
model, the polished elegance of his verse is Ho- 
ratian ; while a new species of satire, in the he* 
foic epistles of Mason, has perhaps hit the true 
tone of satire better than any of them. In blank- 
verse, Cowper ^lisputes the palm with Thomson 
in his descriptions ; with Young, in the nervous 
rage of moral philippics. Surely Mr Hayley's 
verse breathes a more creative and original ge- 
nius, than even the brilliant Pope, who excels 
him in nothing but in the high and laboured po- 
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lish of bis enchanting numbera ; while Mr H/s 
prose has die ease and wit of Addison, with much 
more strei^th and spirit. Amidst all Johnson's 
£uilts, the greatness of his abilities has amazed 
and dazzled the whole literary world. Then, what 
a mine of original wit are the writii^s of Sterne i 
How brilliant in that property the comedies of 
Hayley and Sheridan ! To the names of all these 
eminent men, that have adorned the last half cen- 
tury, we may add those of Akenside, Lyttleton, 
Beattie, Langhome, Dr Warton, Holme, Jeph- 
son, Jemii^ham, Owen, Cambridge, Whalley^ 
and oiir new stai*, Mr Crowe, to say nothing of 
our many Sapphos to the single one of Pope's 
time. — Surely, surely you are prejudicjsd against 
our day a little, after the manner in which Lord 
Shaftesbury was prejudiced against his, who as- 
serts, in the Characteristics, that the period which 
you call transcendent, was wholly barren ot ge- 
mtm and ^it. 

And now for closing this voluminous epistle. 

May the eyes for which it is intended shine up- 
on its blotted pages in the serene light of health 
and dieerfiilness ! — ^Yours. 
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LETTER XV. 

Miss Scott. 

Lichfield, April 13, 1788. 

Alas ! dear Miss Scott, (for I must write to 
you once nioife ere you resign that name which I 
have long valued) my heart sympathizes with you 
in the moumftil sense of privation resulting from 
tfie total dissolution of the filial-ties. Mine yet 
subsist; but it is by to attenuated a thread, that I 
live in hourly apprehension of shedding hopeless 
tears for the loss of one of the sweetest and mo^t 
interesting satisfactions the human bosom can feel* 

I shall be glad to learn that a new situation, 
new cares, new duties, have combined to occupy 
your mind, and to leave it less leisure for unavail- 
ing regrets. I dare assiure myself Mr Taylor will 
make you a kind husband. His fine understanding 
and strict piety are guarantees for your future 
peace ; his temper had severe trials in the sacri- 
fices you made of his happiness to the surely un- 
reasonable opposition of a parent. Your health 
has doubtless sufiered much from the conflicts 
you endured — ^and we may hope much amend- 
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ment in that important source of comfort from 
their cessation; while the doubts you have felt 
and expressed for your happiness as a wife, in** 
crease my trust on that head. Disappointment 
is a prime source of the woes of wedlock. Dan- 
gerous are those, partial hopes and dependencies 
which frail mortality can so seldom fulfil. 

I begin to be impatient for your poem on the 
sacred charattar of the Messiah* Need I say 
with what presentiments iu its favour I shall open 
die leaves ? 

No; dear. Miss Seott^ I shall Hot be in Londcm 
tUs loag time* There is no leaving my dearest 
father ; and should he soon bid me an eternal fare- 
vtell, I could not quit Lichfield till I had settled 
jDny little household in an habitation better suited 
to my fortune and my sii^leness, which would be 
mudi out of thm place in a palace* But never 
cas any other home be dear to me as this. No 
local ,attadimeiit can be more passionate than 
fluae to these widb and bowers that seem to 
wear the res^nblahce^ and breathe the spirit of all 
that I have loved. Adieu. 
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LETTER XVI. 

Miss Westok. 

IJchfield, April* 1^9 1788. 

Your letter, dear Sophia, is full of eDtertain- 
ing matter, adorned with the wonted grace and 
vivacity of your style. For the payment of such 
debts our little city is not responsible. 

I ought, however, to speak to you of an extra- 
iMrdinary Being who ranged amongst us during the 
winter, since he bears your name amongst us little 
folk, I mean, for he was by no means calculated 
to the meridian of our pompous gentry ; though, 
could he once have been received into their cir- 
cle, they would perhaps have endured his figure 
«nd his profession, and half forgive the superiori- 
ty of his talents, in consideration of his extreme 
fondness for every game at cards, and of hb beii^ 
an admirable whbt-player. 

The profession of this personage is music. Or- 
ganist of Solihull in Warwickshire; in middle 
life; his height and proportion mighty slender, 
and well enough by nature, but fidgeted and 
noddled into an apjpearance not over preposses- 
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sn^ ; nor are his sharp features and very sharp 
litde eyes a whit behind them in quizzity. Then 
he is drest — ^ye gods, how he is drest! — in a sal- 
mon-coloured coat, sattin waistcoat, and small- 
clothes of the same warm aurora-tint ; his violent- 
iy protruded chitterlin, more luxuriant in its quan- 
tity, and more accurately plaited than B. B/s it- 
self, is twice open hemmed. 

That his capital is not worth a single hair he 
laments with a serio-comic countenance, that 
would make a cat laugh — ^and, in that ingenuous- 
ness with which he confesses all his miserable 
ranities, as he emphatically calls them, he tells us 
that he had frizzed off the scanty crop three thou- 
sand years ago. 

This loss is however supplied by a wig, for the 
perfection of which he sits an hour and half 
eveiy day, uncier the hands of the fnzzeur, that it 
may be plumed out like a pigeon upon steady and 
BaStiog flight— -and it is always powdered with 
marechall. 



■^ Sweet to the sense, and yellow to the s^ht 



s» 



A bat furiously cocked and pinched, too small in 
the crown to admit his head, sticks upon the ex- 
tremest summit of the full-winged caxon. 
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His voice has a scrannel-tone — ^his articulation 
is burriedi his accent distii^uished by Staffordshire 
provinciality ; and it is difficult to stand his bow 
with any discipline of feature. He talks down 
the hours, but knows nothing of their flight; eo- 
centric in that respect, and Parnassian in his coiv* 
tempt of the precision of eating-times as Johnson 
himself. 

Now look on the other side the medal* His 
wit^ intelligence, and poetic genius are a mine ; 
.and his taste and real accuracy in criticism enable 
him to cut the rich ore they produce brilliant. 

He knows of every body, and has read every 
thing. With a wonderfully retentive memory, and 
familiar with the principles of all the sciences, his 
conversation is as instructive as it is amusing ; for 
his ideas are always uncommon and striking, ei- 
ther from absolute originality, or from new and 
happy combination. 

His powers of mimickry, both in si^giog and 
speaking, are admirable. Nobody tells a hu- 
morous story better ; but, in narrating interesting 
facts, his comments, though always in ttemselves 
worth attention, often fatigue by their plenitude, 
0nd by the sii0|)efise in which we are held con- 
cerning the principal events. 

The heart of ihis iiigenious and oddly com;* 
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pounded being, is opeii^ arclent, and melting as 
even feniale-leaderaess ; and we find in it a sent- 
pnlovs ▼eradty, and an engaging dread of being 
iatrosife. He has no vices, and much active vir- 
tue. For diese good dispositions, he is gready 
respected by the genteel families round Solihull, 
and (for Us comic powers doubtless) his society 
is audi soi^C after by them. 

Hither while he staid in lidifield did he often 
cone. Indeed I found myself perpetuaUy se- 
duced, by his powers ct speeding time, to give up 
more of that fiustrfleeting possession to him than I 
could conveniently spare. 

Our first interview proved, by mistake, embar* 
rassiag and ridiculous. Mr Dewes being upon a 
visit to me, be and I were soberly weighing, in 
our respective balances, die quantity of genius 
diaC enriched the reign of Anne, and the liberal 
portions of it diat our own dmes may boast. 

It was evenii^, the grey hour, that ^' flings hsdf 
an imi^ on die straining nght*" Comparing the 
dead and the living, by other light dian that of 
candles, we had not called for them. 

In hoka our servant Edward, who had seen as 
mdistinrdy as I was about to see. '^ Madam, 
here's young Mr Weston."^ — ** Indeed !" exclaim- 
ed I, and starting up, rushed towards the person- 
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age who followed him, cryii^ out, '^ dear Joe I 
am vastly glad to see you/' — *^ My mune is Joseph 
Weston, Madam/' The devil it is, thought I, 
for the voice, and the accompanying wriggle with 
which he bowed very low, were not our. Joe's 
voice or bow. 

^* Lord bless me, Sir," said I, drawing back, '^ I 
have a friend of your name, f(M> Miiom, in this 
dusky hour, I tck>k you/' He then told me that 
he had lately passed an evening with Mr Savill<^ 
who had kindly assured him I should pardon an 
intrusion which had been the wish of years* 

From that period, October last, Weston has 
been much in Lichfield, where genius, and ment 
are, to the generality of its inhabitants, as dust in 
the balance against inferior station and. exterior 
inelegance. Yet within these walls, and at <nir 
dieatre, this finical but glowing disciple of the 
muses, passed many animated hours. 

He has the theatric mania upon him, in all its 
ardour. The inclosed very ingenious prologue 
he taught Roxwell, who has a fine person and 
harmonious voice, to speak very delightfully. 

I by no means think with yoii on the general 
abuse of the h^her powers of mind, or respecting 
their proving injurious to the hapjwess of their 
possessor. I have generally, though iK>t alwaySit 
found, that where there is most genius there is 
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most goodness ; and the inexhaustible sources of 
dd^t that, dosed to common understandings, 
are ojpen to devated ones, must inevitably tend to 
give tfiem a superior degree of happiness* 

JohnKNu's Tour to the Hebrides has been long 
too mudi my admiration, in point of el^ance, for 
me to think with you, that the letters from Scot- 
knd^ in Mrs Piozzi's publication, however charm« 
in^ aie to be named with it in the strengdi or in 
graces of style. 

So Miss P can now say with Eloisa — . 

^ Rite Alps between u, and idMe ocemi rolL" 

May the heroic spirit of this enterprize be as 
much for her happiness as it is to her honour ! — 
vAdieu. 



LETTER XVII. 

William Haylet, Esq. 

Uchjield;jpril 17, 1788. . 

Thamk you, my dear bard, for a letter whose 
kiiidness in some d^ree recompensed its long 
dday 9 v^hile^ for your ezceedbgly kind endeavours 
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to gratify the almost sole surviving wish of my 
poor father's heart, mine pays you acknowledge- 
ments upon which there are no regretful dmw- 
backs. 

• My ingenious and very learned corr^pondent 
Mr DeweSy is upon the Continent for his healdi. 
In his last letter he thus asks after one of our 
mutual acquaintance, and yom*self. • I transcribe 
this inquiring passage, because I think it pays oiM 
of those just and delicate compliments to your 
genius, not less worthy of it than higher-coloured^ 
or more laboured eulogiums. — *^ I am concerned, 
as a friend, to hear of the welfare of Mr Dea, 
and, as an Englishman, of that of Mr Hayley-^ 
mention them both when you write/' 

We have here two young poets, one the second 
son of a gentleman of family, and of the name of 
Lister, lately settled in this city, the other of an of- 
ficer, called Gary, living at Sutton Coldfield. Their 
age equal, just turned fifteen — their attachment 
and delight in each other generously enthusiastic. 

They received their last three years' instruction 
from an ingenious schoolmaster at Sutton; though 
Gary is now removed to Birmingham school, pre- 
vious to his going to the imiversity. Lister, on 
account of an unfortunate hesitaJtion in his speech ; 
which forbids the pursuit of an oratoric profession, 
is placed widi our eminait banker, Mr Cobb. 
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They have pursued their studies with emulative 
ardour, and after having, for some time past, 
amused themselves, in the recesses of the school- 
hours, vnth translating Moschus, Bion, and Ho- 
race, into English verse, they now write original 
odes, and also sonn^, upon the Miltonic model ; 
and with success that is quite miraculous in years 
so blossoming. 

If you looked into the last Gentleman's Maga- 
ane, you saw a sonnet of Cary^s addressed to your- 
self. Lister writes very sweetly for such a youth, 
but I think Gary's vein the richer. I inclose spe- 
cimens of each* 

In the course of last summer, Gary wrote an 
iir^ular ode to Lord Heathfield, after the man- 
ner of Horace's panegyrics upon the heroes of his 
day. like them, it contains some very poetic 
passage^ and the numbers are uniformly harmo- 
nious ; but, like them also, being without plan, 
and the allusions, as theirs, rather shadowy than 
distinct, it interests only those few readers who 
feel delight in observing how early it is possible 
to be a master of numbers, and to catch a portion 
of the Horatian spirit. 

His sonnets are more perfect of their kind — 
and must, I should imagine, please every reader 
who can be pleased with any poetry. Their easy 
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grace, flowing from so inexperienced a pen, whiieh 
yet never transgresses the strict laws of that mea- 
sure, sufiiciently refutes the idle assertion, that le- 
gitimate sonnets suit not the genius of our lan- 
guage. 

If that assertion is grounded upon the French 
and Italian having a much greater variety than 
our9 of similar terminations, that reason militates 
against using rhymes at all; while Johnson, you 
know, fancied that blank verse did not become 
the English muse. It is my opinion that she has 
the power of looking graceful in every possible 
dress, and almost equally so in all. 

Accustomed to contemplate the lovely images 
of poetry, I am afraid Lister will be soon weary 
with the perpetual s^ht of our sovereign liege's 
phiz in a pair of scales. He may hereafter, too, 
probably, reproach the muse somewhat in Cow 
ley's manner, when he says to her, 

a To all the iK>rt8 of honour, and of gain, 

I often steer my coarse in vain, 
Thy gale comes cross, and drives me back again *, . 
Thou slackenest all my nerves of industry. 

By making them so oft to be . 

The tinkUng strings of thy loose minstrelsy.'' 

That ingenious Being, whom the muses conde^ 
scended to visit in a saw-pit, the sometime car- 
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penter, dow joint-master of ji cotton-mill, passed 
a wedc here lately ; the mornings of which we 
devoted to poetic studies, and the evenings to the 
sublime music of Handel, through the energetic 
tones of Giovanni, and the melting notes of his 
dau^ter. 

The mechanical genius and industry of *this 
bard of the Peak mountain, have procured him 
more of life's solid good than he yjwis likely to 
have obtained from the nymphs who gilded his 
day-dreams. • 

He lately wrote the inclosed verses (printed in 
the Sheffield newspapers) to promote the interest 
of a brother genius, now stricken in years, and 
whose ardent pursuit of the sciences cost him his 
eye-fl^ht. An intention so benevolent, adorned 
with so pleasii^ an effluence of Aonian inspira- 
tion, will, I dare believe, make them acceptable 
to you. 

As to Giovanni taking a pupil: he is often 
called away from Lichfield to distant concerts ; — 
his vicarial steward^p takes up so much of his 
time when he is here ; and in its recesses, he is 
so absorbed by hb attention to Flora, that his own 
Elizabeth has not half the number of lessons she 
ought to have.. 

I can recommend Giovanni as a friend, as a 
critic in fine writing — as a sublime performer in 
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his owD profession ; as a botanist, a florist^ and a 
mechanic ; — but not as a master—- since, though 
few are better qualified to teach, yet an impatience 
of temper makes that employment so irksome, 
that things, not half so material as the daily lesr 
son, seem to him sufficient reasons for postponing 
it from day to d;ay ; x)ften through elapsing weeks 
r-*he and his dai^hter desire to join my poor 
dear old father, and myself, in a£fectionate re* 
spects. 

It rejoices me that you are able to range through 
the sweetest bowers in the world, and to ascend 
and descend your airy hill, with the strength, and 
readiness of former years. The Muses are, I 
hope and trust, companions of your way ; and that, 
«re long, the poetiq world will be yet further en- 
riched by the glowing fruits of those blest per- 
ambulations — Adieu ! I inclose this letter to our 
benevolent friend, whom I do not love the less 
for receiving letters from Eartham in such envied 
frequency. Your's, 8cc. 
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LETTER XVHL 

Mrs Knowles. 

JAchfidd, Jpril 20, 1788. 

The date of your last letter, dear Mrs Knowles, 
sufficiently proves me the busiest of all creatures, 
of whose business there are no ostensible proofs. 
And now bdiold me about to commence the pay- 
ment of my long debt, by a renewal of former 
chiding* I entreat you not to expect that mock 
modesty can erer pass muster widi me from your 
pen. 

Yon have perhaps forgotten that you reproached 
me in your letter, now before ^le, with partiality 

m classing you and Mrs in the same scale 

of wit and intellect. Her letters are lively, bril- 
liant ; yet, either my taste has no accuracy, or she 
is the complimented in that classification. In 
langui^es she is more learned, I grant — ^but I, 
who from long observation imagine myself justi- 
fied in believing that the English is sufficient to 
cultivate the understanding, as high as it is possi- 
ble to be cultivated, think not much of that ad- 
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vantage* Is not our own language a master-key 
to all sciences and arts ? — and was not one of the 
greatest, if not the very greatest genius the world 
has produced, unlearned, according to the com- 
mon, but corrupted sense of the word? Mrs 

has perhaps as much wit as anybody ; — but 

she has not so much efflorescence of fancy, elo- 
quence, clearness and depth in the reasoning 
powers, • as M. Knowles. Maria, thou knowest 
this — ^and hast never, in thy secret heart, felt 

Mrs , accomplished as dae is, thy superior in 

the order of ingenious being. Therefore is it that 
I am half as much vexed at the fibs of thy faumi*. 
lity, as I should be at those fabricated by theenyjr 
of others, in degradation of thy talents. 

And now, what say you to the last publication 
of your other sister-wit, Mrs Piozzi ? It is well 
that she has had the good nature to extract almost 
all the corrosive particles ^m the old growler't. 
letters. 

By means of her benevolent chemistry, these 
efiusions of that expansive, but gloomy spirit^ 
taste more oily and sweet than one could havel 
imagined possible. To my taste, however, that 
sweetness is mawkishly luscious. A general va« 
piduess pervades his coaxing, which proves how 
little it was the natural language of an heart, 
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which aeemsy at its very creation, to have been 
steeped in 8iirliiie8s* 

But love is the great softener of savage dispo^ 
sitions* Johnson had always a metaphysic pasv 
sion for one princess or other — first, the rustic 
Lucy Porter, before he married her nauseous mo- 
ther ;— next, tlie handsome, but haughty Molly 
Astern ; — next, the sublimated, methodistic Hill 
Bootfaby, who read her bible in Hebrew.; — and, 
lastly, the more charming Mrs Thrale, with the 
beauty of the first, the learning of the second, and 
with more' wit than a buAel of such sinners and 
such saints. 

It is ridiculously diverting to see the old ele* 
phant forsakii^ his nature before these prin- 



** To make tfaeni mirth use all liis might, and wreath 
His mighty form disportiiig.*' 

This last and long-enduring passion for Mrs 
Thrale was, however, composed equally perhaps 
of cupboardtlove, Platonic love, and vanity 
tickled and gratified from mom to night by in- 
cessant homage. The t\i'o first ingredients are 
certainly oddly heterogeneous ; but Johnson, in re- 
ligion and politics, in love and in hatred, in truth 
and falsehood, was composed of such opposite 



and contradictoiy materials^ as neTer- before met 
in the human mind; This is the reason why folk 
ate never weary of talking) readings and writing 
about a man ^ 

^^ So TarioiiSy-tfaatlirsaem'd to be 
; , . Not one, but all mankind's epitome." 



• > i: 



Who jeamed after a Scotish kmg, yet detested the 
Scptish nation ; who worshipped the monarchial 
claims and despised the pareiOtal ones ; who^ hatr 
ing dissenters of all denominations, held up the 
writings of Clarke and the life of Watts as mpr 
dels of perfection ; who has declared, in his Has- 
selasy that to write poetry well is the consummate 
perfection of human intellect ; yet speaks, in his 
Lives of the Poets, with contempt of almost every 
individual who has excelled in that art; who re- 
jected, as infamous, the most prudent and neces- 
sary evasions in matters of fact ; yet scrupled not 
to deny things he knew to be true, if they made 
for the honour of others ; who gave his goods to 
feed the poor, yet burnt towards reputa^on in the 
lust of hatred ; and, finally, who worshipped God 
as Indians >yorship the devil. 

I dare say you think with me, that the princess's 
letters are very superior to those of her preceptor, 
except the letters from Scotland ; where, getting 
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eff his knees, he walks taU> and is himself, often 
his best self. He 'is himself also, his worst de- 
testable • self, in the instance of his emry re- 
eeided in die sappleraentary observations at the 
alose' of die conrespondence-^whan he opposed 
I).' Garrick's admission into the lit^raij club, 
threatened to black-ball him, and, in an in£unon»- 
ly reflectii^ couplet, classes his old firiend, the 
oampasuon of his youth, his fellow-voyager in the 
untried depths of fortune-making ; — a man so ge- 
nerally respected, or^inally so much his superior 
iil'birth and st^on, ranks him with gamesters and 
pimps ! ! !— while, with hypocritic cant, he seeks to 
veil tins rancour, by professing personal esteem 
for hi)B little IKavy, as he called him. Then, what 
r%ht bad a man, who wrote a play for the sti^, 
to avow contempt for the theatric profession ? 

You have marked his kindness to his native 
city> in the intellectual n^fat with which he has 
overwhelmed her : 

^ Thy hand, great Anarch, lets the curtain fall, 
And iimTenal dafkness coven all." 

I feel myself indebted to Mrs Piozzi for escaping 
a more peculiar destmy than that of being enve- 
loped in the general fog. Chafing him, as I 
used to do, like a hunted boar at bay, with my 
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praises of other ^tera, I always knew he hated 
me in spite of his coaxing epithets. 

Not understand Mrs Cobb's compliment in 
comparing you to a bank-bill ! Fy ! what a buz- 
zard does this same mock-modesty make of our 
celebrated M. Knowles; or rather what a Jesuit^ 
winking and catching, with infinite adroitness^ at 
false interpretation. In calling Mrs Knowles ai 
bank-bill, is it not saying that everybody is ready, 
to accept her f 

Observing that you see me, in your mind's eye, 
surrounded with the luxury of ingenious society, 
surely you forget where it is my fate to I'eside — how 
few there are here, except Giovanni, whp seem 
awakened to mental intelligence, unless it passea 
through the lips of celebrated strangers ; for if an 
uncelebrated Shakespeare were todescend amongst 
us, the generality of them would not know him 
from a Quarles or a Bunyan ; while even, from the 
most celebrated, were they to live here, our ladies 
and gentlemen would soon turn away their strain- 
ed and aching eyes. 

Giovanni has of late years been so absorbed in 
his attention to flora, not the Flora Anglica, but 
the Flora Mundi, that, except at dinner, he b no 
more to be seen within these walls during day- 
light hours, than a certain bird, who has not the 
honour of resemblmg him much in any other partp- 
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ciilar, could be met with on an open plain smote 
by the summer's sun. 

logeiiious strangers^ however^ are frequently 
introducing themaelTes^ as they pass our tliorougb- 
fiure.city. Last sunmier gave me the pleasure of 
your frknd^ the young philosopher's company, an 
i^hole evening. I mean Mr Christie. I did not 
then know that he had the honour of your ac- 
quaintance ; but I learned it from a very charm* 
ing letter since received from him. The manner 
of his mentioning this acquisition, is pretty good 
acquittal for me of partiality in classing you in- 
tellectually with the Aspasia of our late over- 
grown Pericles. 

What you tell me of *8 apparently different 

opinion of magnetism in town, from that which 
be jNTofessed here, surprises me not. 

While totally stupid and uninformed people, 
blind to reason, and callous to demonstration, re- 
fuse to recede an inch from opinions which they 
have once maintained, the half-ingenious, ambi- 
tious of ranlqng in the scientific class, and secretly 
conscious of standing on quick-sands, cling to eve- 
ry one's elbow whom they know to be on terra- 
firmcL* 

Christie's mind is stronger and better furnished 
at nineteen, than R — 's could be were he to pass 
a Methasalem length of existence in talking and 
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writing about the powers and properties of na- 
ture, and the discoveries of science. 

So the brilliant Sophia is conun^iced Baby- 
lonian. You and' she will, I hope, often mee^ 
now that you are in eaoh others sphere of at^ 
traction* There is powerful magnetism on both 
sides. 

' I am glad to hear your George is well, and has 
scientiiic ambition ; it is the best terrene aspire* 
tion in the mind of a wealthy youth. 

Oratory is sporting nice fire-works in West^ 
minster-hall; heating her furnace of philippics 
pure hot — but Hastings will walk through it safe 
as old Shadrach, and his cousins of the Meshech 
and Abednego family, Glive, Sykes, and Rum- 

j bold. 

I Those at the helm, that, from time to time, in- 
vest frail mortals with the power of wading to 
gold and gems through human blood, take care 
against the hour of their being called over the 

! coals, to provide them with a jerkin of the asbes- 

1 tos material. Adieu. Your's faithfully. 
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LETTER XIX. 

Geobob Haboinoe^ Esq. 

Lickfieldj April 9.5 j 1788. 

Ix>OK at the date of the inclosed letter. It 
will shew you, that no friendi of later years has a 
right to reproach my silence, since that letter re- 
plies to one which I received from Mrs Knowles, 
last Christmas-day, with whom I have maintain- 
ed the most intimate connection from my earliest 
youth. No shade of chagsin ever passed over 
pur amity ; yet are we each of high and indepen- 
dent qpirit, and by no means see every object of 
geniu% literature, and conduct^ in the same light. 
But then, we hold our minds open to convic- 
tion; and neither of us fancy that greater and 
wiser people than ourselves must necessarily have 
violated, that greatness and that wisdom, whenr 
ever they acted, or spoke, or wrote contrary to 
our ideas of ^^ the first good, first perfect, and 
first fair.'' 

. • When Catiline said, that to like the same 
things constituted friendship, he could not mean 
that perfect coincidence which never really ex- 
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isted between two human beings ; and which ii> 
through pusillanimous affectation^ it appears to ex- 
ist^ must give to the social intercourse, whether 
by the fire-side, or on paper, the tediousness of 
solitude. Meaning no more, by his observation^ 
than a general congeniality of tastes and senti- 
ments, I am inclined to be of his opinion, pre- 
supposing that there is honesty of heart on both 
isides; without which, the characters of friend- 
ship are written in sand, amidst every possible 
congeniality of pursuits. 

If certain flattering declarations in your last 
had any ground of probability, and chance and 
inclination had inmeshed you and me in the in- 
extricable net, we must have been better hu- 
moured than dear ^ Old Sublimity and wife, in 
the days of Cromwell and Charles, if we had not 
soon scrambled as far asunder as that same net 
would permit; for, it must be confessed, we 
do see a few things in strangely differing lights; 
Politics, however, could not have been a .sonree 
of diafpute, if, indeed, you are a staunch whig, for I 
love not toryism of any species. Pray, recollect, 
jfriend of mine, who art so given to use the word 
insist f that toiyism may pervade verbal opinions 
as well as political ones ; and that all our co»- 
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tests have been not with my opinion against 
ywars ; hvA, inferred horn, dieir practice, the opi- 
nion of mamf ingenious against that of one ii^e- 
nious person. 

Your friend's letter is very animated. I love 
every species of enthusiasm ; but a noble mind 
loses ground with me a little, when I see it em-* 
ploy its energies upon the arts, while they slum- 
bar fastidiously over the higher exertions of in- 
tellect. 

This observation refers to die glow over the 
statue of ApoUoy in a former letter of his; a 
glow which I have never seen from his pen over 
a^r poet of any age or country. Painting and 
statuaiy are imitations — ^poetry is creation ; and 
when she '^ gives to airy nothings a local habita- 
tion and a name," and that in her happiest man- 
ner, there must be some defect in the understtukU 
ing, if it pays not its first and most ardent devo- 
tion at her shrine. However, 1 wish success to 
this gentleman's benevolent exertions, and fair 
befal your eloquence to speed it ! 

If I had leisure for the muses, which I have 
not, — if I had spirits, which I have not, to en- 
counter the solicitudes of publication ; — and if I 
thought, which I do not, that poetry could have 
any influence upon our senators to induce them to 
espouse the cause of liberty and mercy, in behalf 
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of the negroes, I would demand if Africa has no 
benevolent genius i-^if her nymphs and her rivep- 
gods are all besmeared with blood! I. would 
make the Naiads of Niger and Gambia complaiii 
of the human gore which pollutes their waves. 
I would try if I could not rummage out 3ome 
black muses, some sooty graces^ to sit upon > th^ 
topmost stone of an high African mountain, lis- 
tening to the groans of a thousand nations. 'J 
would make an execration from a sable river^-^god 
to a ship loaded with slaves, cnunmed together 
in its hold, whose groans and cries should, at in- 
tervals, like the sound of the death-bell in Ma- 
son's beautiful Elegy on Lady Coventry, interrupt 
the execration, or be a kind of returning chorus 
to it. 

That execration should be something like the 
Roman augur's to the legions of Crassus. I 
would call upon the Genius of England to re* 
member what lustre the improved humanity of 
building hospitals, &c. has cast around his civic 
crown, and conjure him, by casting away the gal* 
ling, and hitherto indissoluble chain, from the na- 
ked savage, toiling for him beneath torrid suns, to 
open a prospect of golden days to come, 

^' Where the swart negroes, 'mid their palmy groves, 
Might qaaff the citron juice, and woo their sable loves.** 
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Were I to write a poem on this popular sub- 
ject, it would be on somewhat of the above plan ; 
bat the want of time^ spirits^ and faith, are in the 
opposite scale, and my sooty muses and graces 
kick the beam. How should the solemn mourn- 
ers march through the gates of my versifying re- 
gion, since neither leisure, vivacity, or hope^ are 
at hand to open them ? 

Adieu! — May you never experience the ab- 
sence of those gentlewomen-ushers to wit-making, 
verse-making, or love-making ! 



LETTER XX. 

Mils Stokes. 

Lich/kld, April 20 f 1788. 

I TBUST we shall not be less sincere friends 
for the inevitable seldonmess of our epistolary in- 
tercourse ; that, if we complain, it will be of the 
complication of our employments ; and if we re- 
proach, that we shall reproach only the shortness 
of the day. 

Much am I gratified by the wish you express 

VOL. II. H 
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that we may sometknes meet, as we journey 
down the vale of life* Such meetiDgft must, be 
ever delightful tome^ My .wanderings through 
the pleasant paths which led to my friends, have^- 
through life, as you know, been much restrained 
by the filial bands ; and now those bands are be* 
come stronger than ever, by his weakness to whom 
they bind me. 

The circumstance of your having once con- 
versed with Mr Butt, beneath this roof, had in-> 
deed escaped me ; but my conviction was perfect 
that you would all four be delightful acquisitions to 
each other. I might travel far ere I should find 
so interesting a part6 quarr6. 

Miss has lately favoured me with long 

and very amusing letters. She is a good deal in 
public, and much in litemry parties, to which she 
has been introduced by her former acquaintance 
with Mrs Piozzi, Mis Siddons, and the Great- 
heads, and by my efforts to draw her and Miss 
Williams together*- • Though her reading has not 
been very deep, or^vety tgeneral^ and though I do 
not think she discnminale& accuoately in worka of 
genius, yet her vivaeity,^her wit> and the graceful 
flow of an eloquence sgt natural to her, w31 
enable her to support her part in such eonvefsar^ 
tions with considerable eclat ; unless, finding her 
own taste pall, as I have often seen it do, for li- 
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terary conversation, abe should, after • while, lose 
p^rt of her desire to please, and with it a ^et 
greater d^ree of the power of pleasing. 

I tremble for the temptations to elegant dress 
and expensive amusements, which must assail her 
on every hand. God forgive the sin, if a sin it is, 

of wishing cross and stupid Madam V in a 

world, where she must acquire, or soon be expel- 
led, better sense and better temper. I do be- 
lieve the thus emancipated would put on the bril* 
liant fetters of our friend, though I could not en- 
gage that th^ would not pinch hi<n now and 
then, as did the old ones; however, if a man must 
be galled, the smart is less painful, and the wound 
sooner heals, that is given by polished steel than 
by rusty iron. 

I was. happy to hear news from Mrs R ■ , of 
the health and welfare of you and yours, more re- 
cent than that which came to me in your last let- 
ter ; but I had hoped from Mr Butt ere now, in 
his purposed visit to Lichfield, accounts of them 
more circumstantial. But yet he comes not, — 
Why tarry his chariot wheels ? Not yet rolling 
towards us ; but soon I hope to roll. Cannot you 
and the Doctor follow their track closely i — 
Would not. the little suppers of such a party in 
our dining-room be animated, where you and I 
have so often supt pleasantly i 
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The mildness of last winter has, I imagine^ 
been favourable to the extent of my poor father's 
life, that sits wavering upon his weak frame, 

'^ like the light down upon the thistle's beard, 
Which every breeze may part" 

Yet, how many people, in whose veins the tide of 
health ran with strong and flattering current, have 
sunk beneath its stagnation, since they, even they, 
bid me not flatter myself on the subject of his 
life. 

When you present my affectionate regards to 
Dr Stokes, present them also to Mr and Mrs 
Butt ; nor neglect observing to the latter, that I 
would write to him, but for the hope of con- 
versing with him orally, perhaps even before this 
letter arrives at Kidderminster — by the way, that 
is a noble bull ; but let it pass, since it passes 
quietly, and does not roar. But the sight of its 
very tail is enough to sicken one of employing a 
pen, which seems at present disposed to make 
bulls as readily as Neptime's trident made horses, 
^dieu ! 



r^ 
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LETTER XXI. 

William Hayley, Esq. 

Lichfield^ May 10, 1788. 

You have made my poor old father very hap- 
py, by kindly exerting yourself with our bieloved 
Romney, to procure us the possession of that 
highly valuable present, which the paternal eye 
longs to behold, ere its light grows too dim to. 
discern the excellence of art. 

Earlier had I acknowledged the receipt of your 
kind letter, but, within this past fortnight, 1 have 
been so unwell with a violent cough, and inflame 
mation upon my lungs, that all the time in which 
I was able to write, has been given to letters on 
indispensable business, and to the composition ot 
a sermon, requested by an ingenious young clergy- 
man of our neighbourhood, who has just taken 
orders, and who wishes to make his first essay in 
the pulpit with something of my writing. 

If 1 know any thing of my talents, sermonizing 
is theirybr^ I have written several, and I think 
nothing of mine so good of its kind. Wherever 
I meet with oratorical prose, from the pen of 
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geniuSy it is not less dear to me than poetry. My 
imagination, though perhaps it cannot justly boast 
that splendid origin, loves to find itself ^t liber- 
ty to piu*sue serious, pathetic, and elevated sub- 
jects, free from the shackles of rhyme and mea- 
sure. * 

The young bards vrere very happy in reading 
your indulgent mention of their writings. Never 
.did more fervently admiring votaries bow before 
jKMir shrine. 

. i< A female friend of -mine. Miss Scott, has just 
pfublidied a poem, entitled The Messiah. She 
basi considerable tsdents, tind her numbers are 
easy and sweet. ' We have been friends and cor- 
vespondents^raore than ten years; though, from 
the remoteness of our Tespective homes, we have 
•heetivbniy. once » each other's company^ and that 
but for a J single diiy.< She » an excellent wo* 
iloan* 'Her filial piety has^ been' esemplary. The 
9<b ol'tl^ month was ^to be hei^ wedding-day. 
Tlv^brid^room bas/waited for her> with Jaco*- 
4>eail constttkcy, nearly <twiee seven years ; for she 
'Wotrid- ndtfflnarry while her aqged 'modier lived, 
whose wretdied health demanded her watchful 
iml unremitting carea; Last winter, s<»tow iand 
libeVty came td her at^nce from the grave of a 
Movsd parent; 

> Mils Sl(^ott-has a serious and religious mind; 
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bat her fiulh is Arianism. iSo ako is bis, to 
3islioniy.I fioaclude^ she has by this time given her 
haad^ aad whose proselyte I believe she is, for 
liorlfaUiev was aiClergymaa of the Church of Eng- 
]iiid*v..>--' 

*" On her lover's way through Lichfield, ence in 
twa yearn, I have had frequent opportunities of 
^anversiag witjb> him. He defends his opinions 
abigr^ - They are those of the late Dr John Jebb, 
whose abilities were unquestionable ; whose man* 
ners, as an husband, a friend, and companion, 
were angelically amiable ; and whose sincerity in 
Jbb;>rei]gipus bpinions, 

" His downright violeoce, and storm of fortunes, 
Did tnmipet to the worid." , 

Miss Scott sent me extracts from her Messiah 
'^soiiMi'tttiesBiee; I insinuated my apprehension, 
4iMttiM^«aI]9ect'wa8 not the happiest for poetry, 
when' A«wn 0ut into historic precision ; and that 
•^ pK&em of Pope's, bearii^ that title, and already 
in possession of 'the general admiration, would 
itudoe agaismt ^e r0cepti(m of hef<'s. I thought it 
^dbty^of friencbiiip, my opinion asked, to give it 

freely. .w.^.mu* , 

J' -However, many of her literaiy friends, who 
^d feir hdpes and confidence' in the place of my 
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doubts, have persuaded her to publish it. The 
poetic critic in the Monthly Review is her per- 
sonal friend, a circumstance much in favour of 
her poem. For, strange as it is, every thing 
upon which those gentlefolks, the public cri- 
tics, frown, " weak masters though they be,^ 
sinks into a temporary oblivion, though glowing 
with the purest fires of the muses ; sure, indeed^ 
hereafter to emerge to the disgrace of their judg- 
ments, and to prove them of the never-to-be-ex- 
tinct race of Zoilus. 

By the way, I am assured, that a certain fe- 
male author, of the mediocri. order, has, in the Cri- 
tical Review, the post of censor-general of all the 
works of fancy, both in prose and verse. Indeed, 
the coldness with which Mrs Brooke's charming 
writings are mentioned in that work, smells strong 
of rivalry. When moderately ingenious scribblers 
sit in judgment upon the works of their superiors, 
it requires great integrity of heart to do justice to 
talents that have eclipsed their own in the parti- 
cular, sphere in which they wished to shine. 

Unsustained by that integrity, you generally find 
them bestowing much warmer praise upon mode- 
rate than upon sublime compositions. 

The note in Miss Scott's poem observes, that 
she caught the idea of her late work from a pas- 
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«age in your Essay on Epic Poetry. See how 
we little satellites move aiound you, our Jupiter! 
Adieu ! — Yours^ &c. 



LETTER XXII. 

George Hardinge, Esq. 

Lichfield, May lf>, 1788. 

Your pardon for having detained Mr L 's 

letter so long. The desire of not returning it in 
absolute silence, was the reason of this delay. 
Illness co-operated with indispensables to pio- 
long it. 

' The destroying angel has, of late, been busy 
within the gates of our little city— changing the 
countenance of our neighbours and our friends, 
and hiding our acquaintance out of our sight. 

There was a startling degree .of pathos in the 
selection of one of his victims. A fair, and ami* 
able young lady, only sixteen, stricken in the glow 
-of her health, and in the blossom of her beauty — 
the idol of a fond mother's heart. On Thursday 
three weeks she was walking upon our public 
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walk-^her eye shining with health and sprightli*- 
ness^. vThat day week she lay a lifeless corse. 

I had an inclination to see the body— -and never 
saw I death so divested of its horrors. The still 
serenity of the features made their symmetry more 
conspicuous^ and there was a perceivable smile 
upon the lips. A luxuriant quantity of dark hair, 
which had been pinned up in papers during her 
illness, was gracefully disposed in ringlets, that 
shaded her fair forehead, and fell half way down 
her arms, over her alabaster neck and shoulders. 
The most ornamented robe of fashion could not 
have been half so advantageous to her fine form, 
in all its vital bloom, as was the sinople elegance 
of the shroud when it became ^ statue — ^a. statue, 
whose whiteness and grjace seeo^^d to vie with the 
Medicean marble. 

An ingenious young clergyman here, was to 
preach the Sunday seven-night after this pathetic 
funeral. He solicited me to make his sermon, 
and that it might be allusive to that. mournful 
circumstance ; — but it was Whit-sunday. .Uncom- 
mon as was the effort to give a funeral oration on 
a festival, I thought it possible to blend the sub- 
jects, so that they might be favourable to. each 
pthar ; observing in the tioujwe of the sermon — 
that }t could i^ot be improper to view the bles* 
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sing of that day'v commemoration through an 
awAil perspective^ even through the valley and 
diadow of deaths whose thorny paths it can smooth, 
whose darkness it can illuminate ; that we were 
called upon to rejoice in it for the dead as for the 
livii^, since the grave is not for the soul, and 
since for all that gives the capacity of happiness, 
in a purer existence, we are indebted to the influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit. I chose the text from 
the 7th chapter of Job; — a verse than which I 
think there is nothing in Scripture more sublime* 
^ The eyes of them that have seen me, shall see 
me no more — ^thine eyes are upon me — ^and I am 
not." 

The young preacher spoke this oration with so- 
lemn earnestness, and unaffected sensibility. 

While I employed myself in this mournful task, 
I sickened of the same disease which had been 
fatal to her whose memory I was endeavouring to 
coiQsecrate — a violent cough, and inflammation 
upon my lungs. Mine, however, was in a much 
milder degree — and, being a frequent complaint 
with me, I am-not alarmed. 

'So Mr ^ seems to think you ran a risk 

of disgusting' the minister, by the warm glow of 
your praise*— but if, >vhere sincerity is not doubted, 
the ardour «f desiei^ied commendation does not 
ch^r the spirit^ and is not welcome to it, there 
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must be a comfortless intrenchment of ice about 
the heart. 

I seem to feel some of those cold gales blow* 
ing about the integrity and the abilities which 
sustain and adorn your friend's sentiments and 
language — but it surprises me that an English- 
man, writing to an Englishman, should disgrace 
his own rich language with the frippery of French 
phrases. 

Mr is a very perfect character, and one 

is inclined to worship the full of days. Adieu. 



LETTER XXIII. 

William Hayley, Esq. 

Lichfield^ June 1, 1788. 

Indeed, dear Mr Hayley, my heart bleeds for 
the intelligence your letter brings — mournful, bit- 
ter disappointment ! — I, who on this occasion 
grieve inHnitely for you, grieve not inconsiderably 
for myself. 1 had taken the most lively interest 
in the destiny of that gallant, accomplished, graton- 
fttl young man, whom you had so generously 
Adopted^ and so admirably instructed. I had 
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nourished the hope of one day being honoured 
and happy in his friendship, through your kind 
interposition. 

Almost two years since he committed so pre- 
cious a freight to " that fatal, that perfidious 
bark T — Were you not alarmed by so long a si- 
lence ? — You probably formed some method of 
accounting for it, that preserved you from the 
rack of terrified suspense ; — more agonizing than 
even that certainty^ which, alas ! must have been 
yours from the instant you knew how long it is 
since he sailed for England. Giovanni is not less 
shocked than myself — O ! my dear Mr H. that I 
could have been with you at Eartham, to have^ 
softened your griefs, by sharing them ! — ^the only 
possible consolation in so deep a sorrow. 

I once tasted this bitter cup of apprehension, 
which you are driuking to the dregs. In the 
winter 1770, I passed three miserable days and 
nights in well-founded alarm, for my sweet 
Honora's safety, then on a journey home through 
perilous floods — O ! that your present sorrows 
could be rewarded with rapture, such as succeeded 
to mine, when I heard the dear creature's voice 
in the hall ! 

I have often said that the delights of that even- 
ing, recompensed all the many, woes of my life — 
but forgive the vain, the tantalizing wish ! — ^I am 
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afraid there can be no possibility — ^yau have grea^ 
great trials^ my dear Mr Hayley— God Almighty 
support you under them, and prevent their utterly 
destroying your precious health!— >Tbe sweet 
boy — ^he would be a comfort to you. May yoil 
find in his talents, his affection, his virtues, and bit 
prosperity, that hapjnness denied you from so 
many sources whence you had a right to expect 
it. 

What a isimilarity in yomr fate to Milton's — tiute 
visual powers pained and impeded, though, thank 
God, not quenched ;— ^and now you mourn a Ly- 
cidas, sunk beneath the waters ! 

I scarce know how to quit this mournful sub- 
ject, even to express our gratitude for your having 
persuaded Romney to gratify my father, by his 
possessing, ere he dies, the promised ti*easure. 
It arrived late last night ; rich, adorned, and in- 
valuable, by the Romneyan powers. My poor 
invalid was fast asleep in his bed — Lister and 
Cary, our young bards, were supping with me. 
Tliey were on fire with curiosity, while th^ nails 
were drawing, and highly gratified with contein* 
plating the most masterly portrait their young 
eyes had ever beheld. I placed it by my father's 
bed-side at seven this mom. — He wept with joy 
when I undrew the curtain — ^wanted to kiss it^ 
and has talked and looked at it all day. I Hfnct 

4 
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Bome venes to Romneyy by this post^ which but 
ill express my gratitude. 

This welcome guest made happy faces at our 
diimer-bdard to-day — ^but in the evening came 
your letter, and all now is gloom. 

If you can learn any particulars of this grievous 
events I am sure you will conmiunicate them to 
me. Except yourself^ scarce even those who 
knew the dear Howel, personally, could be more 
interested in the sad subject, than Your's, &c. 
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De Warner. 



Lichfield, June 3, 1788. 

I AM more grieved than I can express for Mr 
Hayley^. His love of the gallant unfortunate, 
like that of Jonathan to David, passed the love 
of women. Dreadful, that he should thus lose 
the long expected 'reward of all his exertions, so 
truly patemal,^^ far' a 'friendless youth! — Now, as 
he was returning, crowned with fame, prosperity, 
and honour, to the arms of his protector. O 
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that direful ocean! how many intel%ent and 
brave spirits has it quenched ! It was the grave of 
an excellent friend and kinsman of mine, a naval 
officer, who perished with Sir Peter Parker. 

The picture with which Romney has so nobly 
presented us, arrived late on Friday night. It 
makes my poor father very happy. I am flatter- 
ed by its being thought like me by yesterday's 
callers ! — ah ! those callers, they run away with 
all my leisure; yet I cannot help being glad to 
see them come in, so strong is my native love of 
society — every body that looks benevolent, and 
says nothing ill-natured, interests me. 

I have read the Regent — to be sure it is a 
strange composition; though I like the Shake- 
spearian method of making the menials speak in 
prose. The first scene is natural, simple, pathe- 
tic. The author has conceived his characters 
strongly — ^but his metaphors and similies are an 
odd set of unresembling resemblances. 

It appears to me, that Mr Greatbead has con- 
siderable genius — ^is dashing — self-sufficient, and 
utterly without taste ; but his play acts well, and, 
with all its faults, is worth a thousand of such 
vapid rants as Mrs Cowley's last tragedy, which, ^ 
she tells us, in her preface, '^ throws itself, crown- 
ed with laurels, at her brother's feet." 
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I wish I could, widi tnitb, say more to Sophia 
in praise of her frieiid's pky, this same Regent. 
She will be dissatisfied with less dian unallayed 
and enthusiastic ai^Nrobation. Adieu ! 
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Tho. Swift, Esq. 

lAchfidd^ June 5, 1788. 

It was more diaa compliment when I said I 
should be glad to see you. There is much inte- 
rest for my imagination in such an interview. I 
admire your poetic genius, and I love your can- 
dour, as much as I despise and hate the insensi- 
bility of the age to poetic excellence. It has no 
patrons amcM^st the splendid and the powerful. 
The race of Maecenas is extinct. We find sena- 
toriid oratory their sole and universal passion. 
Absorbed in that pursuit, they can spare no hour 
of attention for the muses and their votaries. 
Never was there a period ip whiph the nymphs of 
the Castalian fountain had a more numerous train ; 
never were they more bounteous with their glow- 

VOL. !!• I 
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)]iei^ of piri^isw >wi|l «ot fi^mt (Uioaie Mokl iind 
daring efFortP^ j^icl^ifwJQSfS j9f :bQi9tl«l!t0n4tQbr 
scurity, often enveloped by them, and always 
hazarding every things enabled our great masters 
to reach their now un a p pr o achable elevations in 
the dramatic and epic line. Lyric poetry has 
risen higher in ,^}fi {hao jin fu^lige. 

Suffer me to observe^ that you ought not to be 
discouraged by th^ fkpfitt>y 9f tjhe public taste. 
It is fatal to the profits of authorship; but 
'''fame is the qpiur :that the clear spirit doth 
(Tidse ;'' ,apd /ev§iiy j^i^tip w«|»r qv^ M> ^emem- 
Jtm;, th^tftbe l^oi/^l nevflr ^o^qsh^s MJLti» plunted 
luppn Jhe ^^v^ ^of )gQnit|s ;nHthi* MtttonVf JU4dUe- 
^o ^axid Il/P?ei)SQro^o ^yi^e not to^Wn to tPofie 
.till Jie vfM^ ip M^Mk iitf^^^'^ 9\mm^ budieucn 
^tbffyiaUeniatp tbat=JeiKi|WOTiy ol4iyW yfhktmr 
rttiis p«[p^tMa% ,Uie i^(f^ ppjBUy to fyii ; feut, ^ 
. ,wH»t§i^.^^eryf8.lft^t «|i«^^)^ JtOHT i>f .el&^]^- 
4IJg;^jvillj<;p^^^: 

*^ So. sinks tbc day-star in the, ocean's bed^ 
Bnt yet, anon, repairs his drooping head ; 
AiKi trickfr Ids* beamsy and wlUi new spangled ore 
^^|9|i»^.m lliQfQe«hQ»d.of rtbe>inoiniiig4ky»" 

Mere verses^ it is true, sink like lead in ^e,mighty 
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waters, iw€r neap to rite ; but ypiir Tfmple bgs 
no najt^ve ^l^cri^ ii^ sipkipg. 

C^iy, literaUj buf just fifteen, is a ipp^le. ( 
nevor ^w hiai,Wf heafd of him tili after his Ode 
to jQremen^ ^iot came out. Mj acqi^intauce 
lyi}^ hifl} is not of fic>ur ipon^ c^te* ^i^school- 
£eUow aud ^en(d. Lister; aii iphahitant of this 
pl^e, b^ poetifc talents of nearly twin-e&celleuce. 
There is only a month's difference in their age. — 
You ^pfM:]t my having assisted Cary. Upon my 
hpupur, I pfsyex 9aw any thing of his that ha^ 
l^een published l^fore it was se^it aw^y to be 
"pfiptfi^. 'J^^ str^igth and solidity of that boy s 
mind, to t9^^9 b|| judg^Uient, astonish me, if pos- 
sible, evep jnQr^ tb^p the vigpur and grace of 
his faopy. flp i^ a warm a/imirer of yoiif Tem- 
p)l9, 91^4 ^ l^ntjteu a sonnet to express bis sense 
of ife9 ej^pfOfspfp. I hope, ^re this time, be has 
$ept it tp you. . I chafged hiip to send it to the 
Qei^tleipau'js lyfag^zine* 

^^P^ my frf^8^^po^a of ^race, and some 
JjBtte^s, ^g)^ ^pyplio; in thjat publication, tor 
getter w^ ?> few ^nnets, epitaphs, ballads, Slc. 
tjb^t cfept if^o thajt ^4 other pi^bUc pap,ers, I 

h^ye priul;e{4 Wf^S ^^^ ^^ l^^gy QU Cook, 
ipl^jcj^ ^ g^ve to Dodsley, Monody on An4x&, 
and fytf&ljQvis^, p;*itite4 ^y Jack^n in this town, 
i/ffmo^j on liady M.i\}sii, printed by {lobinsop, 
aifd pdn? tft Ql^W^^ ElliQt. 3ome other poems 
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of mine, ^ich obtained die xvreatfa at B. Easton, 
may be found in the last volume of that collection. 
I hate ever to think of printers and booksellers — 
so little intent J have I found amongst them. If 
I was on terms with Jackson, I would gladly 
order him to send you the collection you wish, 
but I have resolved never more to have any thii^ 
to say, or give any order, either to him or Ro^ 
binson. 

A set of spirited and witty essays are just come 
out, entitled. Variety ; their principal author is 
one of my friends. Numbers 25 and 26 are 
mine. Do itot stare at my apparent vanity. 
Those numbers are not among the witty essays of 
this collection. Wit was never my talent. 

T^ank you for your ingenious prologue ; but 
the passage on music is not perhaps all it should 
be. It confounds the distinctions between poetry 
and music. Of the latter the ancients knew no- 
thing more than melody. The principles of bar 
monic combination, by which all the great inde- 
pendent effects of the science are produced, were 
utterly unknown to them. We hear much, it is 
true, of the powers that music possessed over the 
passions in Greece, — but, in reality, those powers 
were given by the poetry they conveyed, to which 
music was merely a pleasing vechicle. We all 
know that the Grecian bards, with Homer at the 
head of them, sung their own compositions to th^ 
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harp. It must have been a simpley little varied, 
and probably spontaneous melody, to which so 
loi^ a poem as the Iliad could be adapted. 
Doubtless the varieties chiefly resulted from th^ 
alternately softened tones, and he^htened ener- 
gies of the voice, and by the changes of the couih 
teoance. When the ancients spoke of music, 
they meant it generally as another term for poe* 
tiy* So much yet of this equivocal expression 
remains, that we talk even of the modem poets 
striking the lyre. By that expression you know 
we do not mean that they are musicians. 

Since the harmonic principles were discovered, 
music has been a great independent science, capa- 
ble of a sublime union with fine poetry, and 
greatest when thus united; but capable also of 
giving fascinating grace and awful grandeur to 
the plainest and most unpoetic language, provid- 
ed it is not so coarse or absurd as to force ludi- 
crous images upon the mind, which must ever 
counteract all its elevating effects. 

It is, therefore, improper, when we speak upon 
music as a science, which obtained in Handel the 
ne phtsjultra of its excellence, when we seek to 
do honour to him, and its other great, though to 
him subordinate masters, at once the rivals and 
die friends of our poets ; it is, I say, in^proper to 
confound the two arts by beginning with examples 
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80 far bftck as that period, in which it iai impds^ 
ble to sef)arate them. 

Handiel is as absolute a monarch of the hunitth 
filassiotis zi Shakespeare, and his everywv^ varicNii^ 
excellenciies bear the same comparison to the 
prettj, sweet, lazy, uiivikried cdinpositions df the 
Italian school, breathiiig no oth^r passioil^ idiaH 
love and jealon^, as flie plays of Shakespeare 
bear to those of Racine, Otway, Diydeil^ Rowe^ 
Voltaii-e, and our modem tragediies on the Fi^ttfch 
model. Poetry itself, though so mdth the eld^r 
science, for music has been a scibhcb otlly ^Ih^ 
the harmonic conibinatioh^ ^ere di^otertd, As- 
sesses not a morie inherent empire oVfer the pAb- 
sions than music> of n^hich Haild^l ih this ihighty 
master ; than whom 

« Nothing nirenk bfefdte so fjreat, ' 
And ndtiiiii^ gt^tSer dm mit^ted^ 

When I speak of thdt ehipii^j it fiiUW ht Vfe- 
membered, that ^ cettain tttaPconforiii^tibn of the 
auricular membrane ^s ineVitabljr fnisttHt'cg^ thb 
effect, upon eVen thb m6st idsceptibib heiiVt atid 
blearest intellect, as m^iocrity biF fale^t^^, alid 
dulnisss 6f t^rceptioh, fiiistrtite th^ effSbtts 5^ 
poetry. Whene die ear does riot i^dUy disdh^ 

4 
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gtttib and PMfgaiae ttelocKai> no* sdnsifep^ty of 
beatrty no sorengih of unaghmlioiyy wHt dkekwe 
the nu^ of Aer httmrnnir world. Mflton knew 
music scientifierifyy and Mt sH ito powers^ To 
Sam Johnson, the sweetest airs and most superb 
harmonies were but unmeaning noise. I often 
regret that Milton and ttaiidbl were not contem- 
poraries ; that the former knew not the delight of 
hearii^ his own poetry heigfateaed as Handel has 
heightened it. To produce the united effects re- 
sulting from the combination of perfect poetry 
with perfect music, it was necessary that Milton's 
strains should be set by Handel and sung by Sa- 
ville. Of all our public singers, while many are 
mmfk^ly, many elegant, many astonisbkig, he only 
is suMitte. A superiority given by his enthusi- 
astic perception of poetic, as well as of harmonic, 
beanty. I shotdd obsenre, that the Rev. Mr Ben- 
jamin Mence, once of St PaulV and the King's 
CtkBpeif was equally great in his expression of so- 
lemn ttniMc ; but from the harmonic world diat 
snn hat long wididrawa its beams. From Mr 
Meofse Mr Savflle first cangbt bis energies, or ra-' 
diery by his eitamplei obtained courage* to express' 
liienr. Mr Hmison has great correctness and 
delkaey, tnd some pathos ; but he has no energy, 
attd without energy Handel can have no justice* 
fmn hjB p^rfottter* ''' 
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Col<mel Barry lately appeared amongst us, but 
instantly fleeted away. I was delated to per- 
ceive that he had exchanged the lai^or of indis- 
position for the sprightliness of health. Adieu ! 
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Geobge Habbinge, Esq. 

Lichfield, June 11, 1788. 

How hopeless is it for you and me to dispute 
about style, when you think Johnson's detestable^ 
and I think it matchless in grace and beauty, as 
well as in strength ! Suffer me, however, to call 
to your recollection> that, on the sole ground of 
his superior eloquence, he is considered, by nine 
parts out of ten in the learned world, as one of 
the first writers of his age. His dictionaiy is 
confessed an affair of memory ; his criticisms are 
monsters of sophistry, prejudice, and envy; his 
poetry, charming as it is, has bee«. excelled by se-. 
veral of his contemporaries ; bis learning by seve^ 
ral ; but his langui^e, Im best prose language, by 
none. If you like, upon paper> tbe no-style no- 
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dungness of polite conversation better, I cannot 
help it ; but dien let us never talk about diction. 
Adieu! 



LETTER XXVII. 

CouET Dewes, Esq. 

Lichfield, June 17, 1788. 

Regeet, and the anxious perplexities of busi- 
ness, have done you a great deal of mischief, dear 
Sbr, and my inmost heart deplores an influence so 
injnrions ; but, as you tell me that neither your 
appetite or rest suffer materially, I flatter my- 
sdf, tblat the idea of a dangerous decline is but a 
gloomy vision, which a little time shall disperse. 

You will regain your spirits I trust ; and then 
Miss Port must be a fortunate young woman, in 
&e protection of such a friend and monitor. 

Amidst a scantiness of leisure, which recent in- 
disposition has still farther. abridged, I have late- 
ly aimised myself with building more than 200 
thymes, upon a gothic foimdation, which it amazes 
me that Gray did not take, in addition to his Ru- 
nic Odes ; since, however inferior my superstruc- 
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tare to the similar ones 6f his, the basb ttppettrB 
to me far fltore stfblime' tbati even the desert of 
Odin ; and it presents the finest possible moment 
to Mr Wright's fire-tipt pencil. 

Talking of odes, are you not charmed with 
the last Birth-day ? It appears to me far the 
noblest and the most interesting ever born to 
that hackneyed stibjeet. The ne^ one of Collins, 
so lately emerged from the oblivion into which it 
had fallen, alsd del^bta ilie« It is 6n the High- 
land superstitions, and is, I think, in his best 
manner. 

I hflt« jtist r6£(d> t&i th^ first tiihe, A^ bftse, 
lit^entleiiianlike, Mtiidtlfy abiii^ of Mts Piom, 
hy that Italic dslsilshl/^Bttitetti^ The whole K^ 
terary ^orM should «nite iii pfiMiely reprdbdtklg 
such venomed and fbiil-'inoiidied raiKng, It up^ 
pei^A in U itiagaijitie, in^iiinoilil for the adn^seton 
of vMtive mk^i^^^ on the Wri^s 6f etthk^iit 
ped{)le. 

Youi' liielJcf, h<Mkk, k it sw^e« thild. Slf^ 
begged to see yotir kst letter, and j^^tnrh^ k id 
rti* with ey^s ovei^ldwiiig with teitfSj— ^the |^re- 
cUms ^tme^t 6(tL f&^tiiiig MA gtatef^tl heart. May 
tiiey be %e \M she JE^ieds on yonr aeeoont during 
viJi^ teatty ^iWing yeiftrs !^^I am always, &<*, 
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• LETTER XXVIII. 

George Hahdinge, Esq/ 

Lkhfield, June 19, 1788. 

I THdVGHT jou in eiiiniest, and wtote in die 
first ihi|^flte of rexatioh Over the idea of losing 
nrf nmhiiscHpt; 

The careless ease of your disappointing replie9 
to kny re^lM deoMtids for three papers, s^it to 
j<^ m tte ifMdition that they should be #ettim- 
e^ toiaAt ttte t^rdy enough to imagine yoU me&nt 
ib Ser¥e tU^ to a^ab. If I injnred you, forgive 

Itieile ii ndt kliUch wbhder that you think me 
irHtiible. All iny correspbndehts MroUld be of 
y^oixt opinkytl M that subject, were they to treat 
my ^i^tb with the same gay indifference. 

YoU tdl me I anl not so meek as I might af- 
fimrd to bfe, without prejudice to tiiy> as you call 
thekh, gehitis and taitents. It has been observed, 
fittl iMiDeit the W^gbiation glows, the temper is 
i^ldoOi ]plkitld. Certain it is, my indignations are 
apt to kindle, at every appearance of people pre^ 
suming upon the superiority of their situation: . 
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'* I haye a soul disdaining contmnely, 
A guiltless spirit, that provokes no wrong. 
Nor, from a monarch, would endure it, offer'd.'* 

On a review of my past life, I hav^ oftener 
found reason to regret the placability than the 
warmth of my disposition. 

^ Writing in an irritated moment, perhaps every 
thing I said had a tinge of the prevailing vexation 
more than I was ipyself aware of. Certain it is, 
that I did not mean to reject your criticisms pe- 
tulantly ; two or three of them I design to adopt, 
and told you so. 

• Perhaps, however, in my most tranquil mood, 
I should have expressed my ever-durikig wonder 
at your verbal antipathies, and which seem to me 
utterly unaccountable. If you recollect, you 
will find that I never objected to a word or mode 
of expression in your compositions, without as- 
signing the reason of that objection. That ought 
always to be done, to render criticism of use ; 
and where it is done, few aie more open to con- 
viction, more acknowledging, than myself; all 
my other literary friends will bear that testimony 
of me« But, having made the grace, harmony, 
and elegance of the English language my long and 
particular study^ I am not likely to adopt objec- 
tions blindly. 
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Adiea ! Do not think me quite a fury, and do 
more than think, be assured, that I must have 
real and lasting cause of resentment^ ere I cease 
to be your sincere friend and servant — A. S. 
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Mb Newton. 

Licfffield, June 19, 1788. 

Amidst the late and present terrible wreck of 
commercial credit^ I shuddered to diink of the 
dangers to which you might have been exposed. 
Hioo^ your last proves, alas ! that my fears 
have not been wholly groundless, and paints the 
penury and distress of thousands, consequent up- 
on this wide-spreading mischief; yet there is 
comfort in the hope you give me, that your esta* 
blislunent is not ruinously drawn into the vor- 
tex. 

On the other hand, I am grieved to find that^ 
to the inevitable anxieties of such a fearful crisis, 
domestic sorrow has been superadded. The months 
elapsed since the date of that letter, I trust, brought 
better health into your family. 
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AU yo|i 89y ^poa th^ former morality amongst 
your dbikirem is wise and just. Heaves ofte» 
proves as kva4 ip tbe sieemiug b^eaniga i^ tabd^ 
from vusy as in tbfB fieal cpif k begtpws^ 

Mr S,j and kb amiable daughter united with 
Bieitf amiety for your fafety^ amid this world of 
insolyency. It is the great objection to com- 
mercial undertakings, that neither a man's hones- 
ty, industry, or eveQ prudence, can preserve him 
from the perils to which they are liable. 

Thank God, my figtther remains much as when 
yon saw him last. During the too glowing 
weadier, be went out, in his little coach, morning 
a^d evi^ii^. TiU ye3te^4^y's raip^ no^ii^g was 
ever more ari4 th^n o^r fielfis. Scanty; I f^^ 
will be t}ie hay-barv(Bst. 

I^r Hayley is o^h pleaded \vit)^ your poem 
tp fj» Ayre, j^ yfifk yo^x pre^e^ting if to him. 
^i^ last letter cQ^nM9SJbQ8 m^e yif'}t^ acknow- 
Jedgmepts to you. With it travelled a very ele- 
gant cpj^posi^iion; ']n .ver^^ of the jc^a^ipal aud 
lirilliapt ISfr G . n-^-r-'f^. T^ %^d ,9f ^^rtk^m, 
in commenting upon them both, speaks decided- 
}f '^ i^vou^ of l^ue ppet^ genius of yoiir poejp. 

I have ^gpkfi^ ,to ypu of Mf Hayley'? noble 
jadoptiop yf ^ ^ieiyiile^/ss yoj^jtl^ ,of geniiji^; of the 
mtfiM of IJi9]»'(el ; tl^t h^ hiwelf ^(Jcjed geogra.- 
pby, French, Italian^ aod f^^cing, t,o the cQn^fr * 
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derable clsssic learning the boy had brought from 
Westminster school ; that he procured him a com- 
mission; that Howel had behaved gallantly in 
the East ; that jm letters to his illustrious bene- 
factor, were patterns of eloquent gratitude, and 
ingenious obserstation. All these tilings you 
know. About five weeks since, Mr Hayley went 
up to London, glowing with affectionate expec- 
tation of emhracii^ tbe ^ero, ** widi all ^ blush- 
JW^ liooouis ^iikj/i upo^ him/' ^las ! instead of 
(^^^pefita^ b^Lfi^fie^ thf^ 4^e^ Ui^ings met 
i^jf^ ihat Howel )^ peiiisbed if ih^ aboreles^ 

The .de^ bai;4 is returned Jfstck ^ IStOf^^m, 
JU> sbed ttte bitter tears of ^orroiw a^d 4iaap|K>i9(- 

Adieu ! my friend — ^how often, alas, is anguiiji 
Jja^ IH^^irtipp of the elevated wd .^ g^fid I 
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LEtTER XXX. 

H. Cary, Esq. 

Lichfield, July 1^ 1788* 

Heavens ! my dear Cary, is it a poet, a youi^, 
an ingenuous, an ardent poet, that condemns Ma- 
son for speaking with contempt of the malignant 
calumniator ot hb friend's poetic fame ! — ^As to 
the plea that it was ungenerous to speak of a de- 
ceased contemporary with disdain, it is Miiolly in- 
validated by the observation, that Gray was de- 
ceased when Johnson shed canker spots upon his 
laurels. 

Every month that rolled on, after the publica- 
tion of the Lives of the Poets, rendered me more 
and more impatient of Mason's forbearance. I 
reproached him for it in some stanzas, printed in 
the Gentleman's Magazine for October (as I 
think) 1785. 

So far, therefore, from being impossible, as 
you rashly aver, to palliate Ms^on's avowed con- 
tempt of Johnson, in his Life of Whitehead, it 
will appear amply justified, not only in Mr Hay- 
ley's eyes and mine, but in those of every person 
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who 18 BOt a partial idolater of die greatest enemy 
tbe poetic science ever had^ or ever can have ; 
one^ who has aLready, by his frontless sophistry, 
hroi^ht it mto a degree of disgrace^ fatal to the 
expectations of it» rising votaries. They must be 
vain, indeed, who can hope to please a race of 
wmitn, that have been taught, by Johnson, to 
look dovm upon the Lycidas of Milton, the.spor- 
'tbe warbliiq;s of Prior, and upon the Odes of 
Gray. 

Little do poets understand their ovm interest, 
or diat of dieir science, who deem it unworthy to 
speak with scorn of its proud deiamer* 

To me there appears no middle path to be 
adopted vnth any rationality, after having read the 
lives of the Poets, but either we must perceive 
and despise the envy and injustice of their author, 
or believe that there is little or no Ei^lish poetry 
worth reading. 

I hope and trust, my dear Cary, that the time 
will come when witty sarcasm, and splendid pe- 
riods will no longer have power to dazzle your 
judgment against the claims of your predecessors, 
-and to make you fancy diat none have a right to 
speak as freely of Johnson, as he spoke of others, 
who were even greater in point of genius than 
himself. O prejudice ! how do I live to deplore 

VOL. ii» R 
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yet more and more, every daiy, thy baleful inr 
fluencei . 

** Give me the man «liat*s not enriavM by thee^ 
And I will wear him ia my hevt's core." 

I didy indeed, stare to hear you quote my opinions 
upon Lee's play, Alexander, uttered so many 
years back. Little did I think, when I gave 
them, that an eaglet's eye was upon my criticism. 
Adieu! Adieii! 



LETTER XXXL 

Rev. Mr Fitzthomas, on his Vindication of 
Gray from the envious Strictures of Johnsox. 

Lichfield, July 9, 1788. 

Sir — Permit me to return you my most ani- 
mated thanks, for the perusal of a pamphlet^ in- 
genious, learned, eloquent, generous, and con- 
vincing. That I had not previously seen it, that 
its reputation had not reached me, affords me- 
lancholy proof that we live in an age, in which 
fine writing, however abundantly produced, passes 
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awaj wiliumt its fame, and that there is little 
literary appetite amongst the general race of 
readers, except for politics, and for literary or 
personal defamation* In the Gentleman's Ma- 
gaane for October 1783, I addressed an anony- 
mous copy of verses to Mason, reproaching him 
for want of duty to his departed friend, in not 
rescuing his fame 

^* From the Fkiliitiiie critic^ who defies 
The diosen annes of the heaTenly mose.'* 

You have stretdbed the giant at your feet, who 
had certainly vowed to raise a pile to the snaky 
goddess, formed of laurels torn from the brows 
of the English poets. But, alas ! that too preva- 
lent desire in human nature, to see the illustrious 
degraded, gives to the Johnsonian criticisms the 
power which Antaeus received from touching his 
mother-earth. 

Mr I}. Seward represses my hopes to possess 
what I should esteem a gem of my cabinet, by 
tdlii^ me that this pamphlet, which ought to be 
ei^raved in. golden letters,, is out of print, and 
that this copy, which you have given me the hap- 
piness of perusing, is your only one. Will you 
have the goodness to permit my detaining it a 
little while longer, that I may read it to the few. 
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alas! too few in this place, or among m; more 
distant visitors, who are ingenious enough, and 
sufficiently unprejudiced by the sophisms of the 
envious dogmatist, to feel its excellence. I will 
take the utmost oare of it, and have already com* 
missioned a literaiy friend to try if it b possible 
to procure it for me. 

Mr Potter's Vindication of Gray's Odes had 
pleased me extremely, but your's is of prior pub- 
lication ; and I can truly say, it appears to me 
even more full and complete. You dispute with 
Johnson every inch of ground, and totally subdue 
wherever you assail. I am. Sir, yours, &c. 



LETTER XXXII. 

H. Gary, Esq.* 

Lichfield, July 19, 1788. 

I A M extremely flattered, and anew delighted, 
my dear ingenious Cary, by the poetic tribute 
with which you have honoured my Horatian Odes. 
Except Anacreon, Horace is certainly the gayest 

* Now the Rev. H. Cary, the ingenious translator of Dant^, 
vicar of Kingsbnry, near Tamworth. 1810. 
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and fittest of the lyric poets. Yon say he has 
Bot -a PiiKburic featber in his wii^. To me he 
often appears to have flashes of sublimity, at least, 
aloi^ die course of his odes. They frequently 
dione upmi me through the dim veil of a literal 
prose translation ;— 4Mit it is my creed, that verse- 
literality drav^s off all die spirit of an author. It 
was the creed of Diyden and Pope — as is evi- 
dent from dieir always infusing a portion of new 
and ordinal matter into their translations. 

I could no^ at the time, quite accede to your 
objection to the expression, ^^ jocund scorn,'' in a 
poem' of mine» We as often see scorn gaily, as 
gloomily expressed. Dipping, since we parted, 
into my favourite Pleasures of the Imagination, 
by Akenaide, I found the following line, which 
has an expression synonymous to that of mine, 
which you disliked, 

^ lUiere gay derision bends her hostile aim.*' 

■ 

My favourite word ^' yellow," of more than Italian 
liquidness, except when it is spoiled by the vulgar 
pronunciation yallow, and which has such a pic- 
turesque glow on the imagination, is as frequent 
in Thomson, as you say the word " bowers" is in my 
writings. If '^ bowers" is a word of infinite conve- 
menoe in rhyme, Milton, however^ uses it, through 



t 
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the Paradise Lost^ not less lavishly, though blaidc 
verse calls not for it with the sione pressing ne- 
cessity. Adieu! » 



LETTER XXXIII. 

Mrs Knowles. 

Lichfield, August 9Qy 1788. 

On my retdim home from my late excursion 
into Derbyshue, I found your kind letter, which 
dear George had brought, when he found its 
bowery mansion deserted of its mistress. 

Soul-exalting music, and the glad welcome of 
several friends, unseen during some of the late 
years, recompensed the exertion and anxiety of 
a being, so stationary as your Anna, divided from 
her feeble parent, whose life, dear to her peace, 
hangs by a line slight and attenuated as the spi- 
der's thread. 

Within a mile of my native village, I could not 
resist the temptation of ascending the rocks 
amongst which it winds. 

Though I found several valued old acquaint- 
ance in its mansions, who seemed thrice glad to 
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see me, yet were the sensatioiis of this visit pen- 
sive^ even to pain. I went into the churchy where 
the ashes of my two infiuit sisters repose. The 
vacant pulpit, from whence paternal eloquence 
had so oft^i met my ear, stood before me, as the 
dim apparition of former happy years. 

We went, a large party, from Hopton on Mon- 
day, to dine at Matlock. We filled the coach, 
a whisky, and a gig. I had an idea that we 
might possibly meet you there, with your Xele- 
machus, and felt disappointed to find this plea- 
sure only ideal. Your purposed re-trip to Lich- 
field, ere you quit the country, will, I trust, be 
realized. No more gadding for nie at present, 
so you will be sure to find me at home. 

Three letters waited my return, announcing tlie 
intended visits of three separate sets of friends — 
the Martins ; Mr and Mrs Granville, with Mr 
Dewes, the learned, the interesting, and the good, 
and his fair and accomplished niece, Miss Port, 
educated by Mrs Delany, and whose first years of 
womanhood have been gilded, from day to day, 
by the smiles of majesty, and by its personal at- 
tentions ; — also, Mr and Mrs Whalley, who will 
pass most of the month of September with me, 
and whom I have written to desire Sophia will 
meet. Already have I written to them sepa- 
rately, to settle these matters — ^I must now hastily 
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leav^ yoi^ lo write to a Aitke, who lias sent as a 
preseBt^in the most dbligmg manner^ — ^to plan the 
introductioQ of a young actress of genius to d^ 
Bath theatre^ and to acknowledge the fayc^ir of' 
an author of consequence, "Who has praised my 
poems in his Life of Cook, just published. ' 

The pleasures, which, from your late= kind vi- 
sit, I reaped in plenteous harvest, coine frequently 
back to my recollection, and will lopg continue to 
do so. Adieu! Adieu! 



LETTER XXXIV. 

H. Gary, Esg. 

Lichfield^ Sept. % 1788. 

Mr Whalley, one of the dearest of my 
friends, with his worthy wife, are my guests, aad> 
will remain here till Monday next. I know not/ 
if you have read his sublimely descriptive poem>. 
Mont Blaqc. His spirit is as sweetly attuned to. 
every thing benevolent, sympathetic, and gene- 
rous, as his imagination to 

** 'Tbe great, the wondeifbl, the fiur.** 
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He finds in your scMiets all diat excites delight 
from «ach of diese sources. We are to read your 
Horatian Ode to Elliot this mom. Mr W. is 
impatient to see the author of these charming e^ 
fusions, whom he already loves. 

He shrunk, with the most awakened sense of 
pain, from the late wellnneant, but ill-judged in- 
terfer^ice, with the energies and exertions of 
frienddiip and literature. 

Alas ! that a natural and bodily infirmity in his 
son, should have produced such an arrangement 
of circumstances, as to make a parent, who is 
himself a scholar, and a sweet-tempered man, 
give such a gothic instance of authority, that, 
upon the surface of it, wears an air of 

** Haftiiig karmiig worse than toad or aep ;^ 

' ■ • • • ■' . - . 

And that it should really have forced him to con- 
sider genius as a misfortune to his son. 

How i wander frt)m the chief purport of this 
hasty scribble ; it is to desire that you will, if pos- 
sibly ride oifer, and give Mr W. as much of your 
society as you can contrive to do. 

He is equally impatient to see Lycid, whom I 
shall ask to dinner to-day — ^but I am afraid, that, 
fearfiil of the contact of poetic spirits, they will 
not let him come; 
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' How my heart aches for that dear youth ! 

^ Who would not si^ for Lycidas^ who knowi 
Hiiiuielf to sing, and bdld tlie lofty liiyme." ' 

Adieu ! Adieu ! 



LETTER XXXV. 

Edward Tighe, Esq.* 

Lichfield, Sept. 23, 1788. 

You ask me if I know such a word as seducr 
tive. It is used perpetually in conversation, and 
I feel a conciousness of having met it often in 
elegant writing. We do not find it in Johnson's 
Dictionary, but it ought to have been there. Since 
the word seduction is scarce less frequently used 
than expression, why should it not have been a 
similar participle* Johnson gives i^ expressive 
and oppressive, but neither impressive nor sup- 
pressive, though proceeding ^s obviously frpm 
their respective sources. While expressive b on 
his fBges, inexpressive is not, which he should 

* The weU-kooinfii Mr Ti|^e |>f IrehuMi. 
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have inflertedy nnoe Milton makes such fine nse of 
k HI Lycidas. 

Jofanson's ombsions (through carelessness I 
suppose) are infinite. If you were to find in a 

letter of mHie, ^' I wrote to Mrs , expressing 

my sense of her kindness"— or *' I have an op- 
premi^ pain in my stomach," you would hardly 
censure me for too great verbal license, yet you will 
look in vain f(Mr oppressing or expressing in Johnson. 

Concerning the importation of Latin derivatives. 
All new words, that are at once forcible and har- 
monious, do surely enrich and ad<mi our language. 
It appears to me that we ought to receive them 
thankfully, from our recollection, that every word, 
not of English origin, now mature, and received 
into our dictionaries, and understood even by the 
misses, had its infancy; which, if national jea- 
Jou^, and false pride had crushed, our language, 
4it this hour, must have been little less harsh and 
hissing,, than German or High Dutch. The more 
the English tongue incorporates with the Latin, 
the more sweet and sonorous becomes our rhythm, 
the more round and full the periods of our prose ; 
the more easily is it acquired, and pronounced by 
foreigners ; the more widely will our works of 
genius spread over the neighbouring nations, and, 
•consequently, the higher will rise the reputation 
of English literature. 
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: I have corresponded mucb^ of late yegiiB, with li 
fastidious critic of yoiir acquaintance^ wfab faas 
more wit and geoius^ tban.candour> judgmetit^ or 
generous perception. of cont^mpolrary exicdl^ace^ 
in beautiful writiiig. With the tetchiness of ^ 
spoiled child^ be kicks lit every word that is either 
older or younger than the chit-chat of polite 
companies; and^ wbed used by the tnodems^ h9 
quarrels with all the witcheries of Shakespeaream 
simplicity^ and with the grandeur of the Miltonic 
phrases ; together with the thrice-happy grammar 
tic licences, that give grace alid spirit to their 
writings. ' 

Such forwardness is more oppressive to me 
than stupidity itself, and it has often made me so 
cross, that Hardinge thinks me ill-tempered* 

Candid disquisition I have always thought de- 
lightful ; and I am acknowledged to be pati^it of 
criticism, but then my reason must be convinced. 
I demand the wh^ and wherefore, of objection ; 
and, obtaining them, gratefully kiss the correcting 
hand — but save me, ye Powers of sensibiUty aild 
justice, from literary correspondents, who hate 
for they do. 

There is no end of producing what they call 
feeling, as a critical criterion. IVlr Hardinge, 
perhaps, detests a particular mode of expression ; 
Mr Hayle^ thinks it charming — ^yet Mr Hardinge 
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mjSf there is no reasoniiig upon these inatten, 
diey most be referred to feeling — let it be so, re- 
qiectiog his own likings and dislikings — but it is 
uroganoe to eipect, that I should deem his feet- 
ingB the unerring judges of propriety, harmony^ 
sod gnu:e.rTr-Why may! not be allowed to have as 
nndi respect for my own ? 

JBat how I have forgotten your passion forcon- 
cisenesB, dma sulBSering myself to prate about it, 
anddxmtit! 

AdieCi .^^May health and happiness like to be 
near: you, as well as I do, for at least forty years 
tocome! 



LETTER XXXVI. 

H. Gary, Esq« 

Lichfield, Sept. 25, 1788, 
Your letter, my dear Q--, has inspired a 



cheering hope for the fate of the gallant, interest- 
ii^ and gralefiil Howel. I did not happen to 
s^ the paragraph in question. AU^ hoif ever, is 
^ence frpm Eartham. Not a week did I delay 
to answer that, mournful letter of Mr Hayley'^ 

3 
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announcing his fears on this subject. My answer 
expressed sincere and tender sympathy* It obsenred 
that^ since he well knew the lively interest I had 
long tsken in Howel's destiny^ and must ever take 
in what so nearly concerns his own peace, I cottld 
not doubt receiving an instant line of informatioB 
upon the dawn of any hope in that now dark 
quarter. If indeed they are now happy in a re- 
union, this silence is at once unkind and unfeel- 
ingy and will convince me that they did not slander 
the dear illustrious bard, who whispered to me 
that his affections were subject to ague fits. Sure 
I am, that I never deserved to lose one atom of 
that fervent friendship which Mr Hayle/s letters, 
during the first years of our correspondence, pledg- 
ed to me should be eternal. The letters with which 
he has honoured me, during the past three years, 
have had intervals of several months between their 
dates, are shorter and less affecionate than those 
which blest me in the years that are flovm. Ne- 
ver will he find a being more devoted to his ge- 
nius, more interested in his happiness, more at- 
tached to his virtues. 

It is of Colonel Barry that I mean to inquire 
concerning the safety of Howe], since, if the per- 
son mentioned in the papers prove some other of 
that name, it would be tearing open the poor 
bard's wounds to ask the question of him. 
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Alas ! my dear C — ^ the night before last my 
ikdier had another dreadful seizure ; and though 
the present danger seems past away, it has left 
him weaker than ever, both in body and mind. 
Durii^ yesterday, I could not find a moment in 
whidi to take up my pen ; and my spirits were so 
oppressed, that if I had not wanted leisure, I should 
probably have wanted resolution. 

Boms is honoured by your having adopted his 
word ^ chittering ;'* yet I know not if it is well to 
apply the epidiet gofierally to so sweet a songster. 
Bums does not say the chittering red-breast ; but 
he mentions the chittering wing of that little 
bird, when he sits forlorn on a leafless bough 
through a snowy night. Unwaking, for the bleep 
of death, is a fine epithet, which I believe you 
have created. 

The new poet you mention, is said to be a dis- 
tinguished classic scholar. If so, he adds strength 
to my long conviction, that though familiarity 
with the Greek and Latin poets may improve a 
fine genius, yet that it will never enable a mo- 
derate one to write elegantly in his own language. 
Adieu! 
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LETTER XXXVII. 

H. Cary^ Esq. • 

Lichfieldf Oct. 4, 1788. 

Send me a copy of your sonnet addressed to 
Mr Swift^ on his Temple of .Folly. I want to 
show to one of my literary correspondentSi. who 
affects to despise that ingenious^ though not ftatlt' 
less, work^ what are your sentiments of its merit : 

^* Their praise is taie, that makes the poet live, 
Who knew themselTes to mn the pabn they give** 

Did I conceive that I should catch myself writing 
an epigram^ who have so little antithetical point 
in the constitution of my fancy ? There's a word 
for you^ fresh from the mint. You must have 
discovered that I am a prodigious coiner. 

Alas ! yodr hope for Howel's safety was falla« 
cious. Too certainly 

'^ He floats upon his watery bier.** 
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LETTER XXXVm. 

Rev. Berwick. 

UchfieM/Oct. 6, 178B 

With more wit than justice^ my dear Sir^ 
does your last letter rally me upon one of the 
mortifying circumstances of my situation, that of 
being unable, through want of leisure, to culti- 
Tate frequent epistolary intercourse with my ab* 
sent friends, and to form new connections of that 
sort with the ingenious and the amiable who honour 
me with their notice. Alas ! when to such I am 
silent, it is never from indolence. 

Too soon, however, does your letter grow seri 
ons, and complain of mournful devastations in the 
hoarded treasures of the heart. Mine has known 
what it is to grieve from that source of sorrow, 
and breathes sympathetic sighs for your loss. 
Three dear friends torn away in three short 
months! — it is a trial that bears hard upon the 
spirits. I hope the fourth, whom you hint as be- 
ing worse than dead,^ has since been restored to 
the comforts of existence. T was glad that tim^ 

VOL. II. L 
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had so far healed the wounds of deprivation, that 
your health no longer suffered. 

A more beautiful poetic image I never met 
than that presented in the lines you quoted on this 
melancholy occasion; Memory, sitting at the 
altar she has raised to Woe, and feeding the 
source of her own tears. 

You inquire after my j)oetical sister, Mrs C. 
Smith. I never saw her, and know only the mere 
outline of her history as the wife of a profligate 
spendthrift, who lived near Mr Hayley in Sussex, 
and there dissipated his. fortune. A fine woauHH 
in her person, and the mother of many childr^i. 
Popular as have been her sonnets, they always 
appeared to me as a mere flow of melancholy and 
harmonious numbers, full of notorious plagiai^ 
isms, barren of ordinal ideas and poetical iras* 
geiy. You observe, that, till Mrs Smith*s son- 
nets appeared,' you had considered the sonnet «s 
a light and trivial composition. Boileau says that 
** Apollo, tired with votaries who assumed the 
name of poet, on the sl^ht pretence of tagging 
flimsy rhymes, invented the strict, the rigorous 
sonnet as a test of skill ;" — ^but it was the legiti- 
mikte sonnet which Boileau meant,. not that fa- 
cile form of verse which ^rs Smith has taken, 
three elegiac stanzas* closing with a couplet. Pe- 
trarch's, and Milton's, and Warton's sonnets are 
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Some of Milton's are hard and un- 
pleasing, and one is evidently burlesque, and was 
certainly never intended by him for publication ; 
but the best of them, that to the soldier to spare 
his dwelling-place; that on the Piedmont mas- 
sacrci to Cyriac Skinner on his o^mi blindness, 
and that sweet one. to Laurence, are the patterns 
of excellence in the English sonnet. They have 
the plain majestic energy, characteristic of that 
species of poetry, and blend the undulating pause 
of blank verse with rhyme, and so prevent the ear 
from beii^ cloyed with the quadruple recurrence 
of similar sounds. There is beauty also in the 
sonnet to the n^htingale, and in that to his de- 
ceased wife, but they are less perfect than the 
former. That to Oliver Cromwell, as far as the 
word '' war," is, amidst its energetic plainness, su- 
blime in the first degree ; but it concludes unhap- 
pily. 

Of Mrs Smith's sonnets, I must observe, that I 
have only seen the first edition ; in the preface to 
which she says, ** If, in these sonnets, there are any 
lines taken from other poets, I am unconscious of 
the theft. The first of these sonnets concludes : 

'< Ah! theu how dear the muses* favours cost, 
If those paint sorrow best who feel it most." 
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Pope's concluding line in his Eloisa to Abelard, 
is: 

^ He best dudl paiiit them who shall feel them niost." 

There is a pretty image in Mrs Smith's second 
sonnet, but it is taken from Collins : 

« TOl spring agam shall call forth eveiy bell, 

And dress, with famnid hands, her wreaths agam.*' — Mr$ S. 

^ Till spring, with dewy fingers cold. 

Returns to dedL theur hallow'd mould."— CoUtiif. 

That second somiet concludes thus: 
^ Ah I why has happines no second spring ?* 

Thb conclusion is a very inferior imitation of 
Beattie's " Hermit's Complaint," of which the 
ensuing lines form the last verse : 

'^ Nor yet for the ravage of winter I mourn, 
Kind nature the embryo blossoms will save : 
But when shaU spring visit the mouldering urn; 
O ! when will she dawn on the night of the grave.*' 

Mrs Smith asking the question of happiness, 
which Beattie aski^ of the springy proves the mis^ 
chiefs of injudicious imitation. 
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Your friend Mr tells me he sutpects Mrs 

Pk>zzi gave Johnson's letters to the world that 
diey might form a decent vechicle for the publi- 
cation of her own. It appears to me, that the 
natural desire of letting the world know how high- 
ly she was esteemed by a person so distinguished, 
—"how constantly, during so many years, she en- 
gaged his revering attention, was the master- 
spring of that publication. If she had chosen to 
have printed her own letters, I cannot think she 
needed any excuse — any vehicle for introducing 
them to the public. There is no greater vanity 
in publishing one's letters, than otie's essays or 
poems. You say you like no letters but Swift's : 
Surely, my dear Sir, there is more than one beau- 
tiful style of letters. Swift's are pleasant in the 
humq^us chit-chat way. Those, however, please 
me better 



" - ^ That steer, 

From graye to gay, from lively to severe." 

Why should not genius expand in private let- 
ters ; describe scenery with the glow of the pain- 
ter; characters with the fire of the dramatist; 
moralize with the digpity of the philosopher; 
and sometimes, under the pressure of sorrow, 
court '* Fancy as the friend of woe ?" Why, in 
short, should any charmmg efflorescence of the 
imagination be banished from the page which b 
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desigiied for the eye offriendsliip P — and i/i^hy 
should our style be djCMiiient only when we are 
writing to the world I 

I have bewildered you in tlie mazes of criti- 
cisni. You will be glad to get out of them. So 
will youy for my sake, to hear that my poor dear fa« 
dier yet lives in tolerable ease^ though tlie dart of 
death has been often shook over his feeble head 
since I wrote to you last. 

Lady Moira honours me by the predilection 
which you flatter me she feels in my favour. 
Cherish it for me, I pray you, 

Mrs Gastril continues to receive sacerdotal ho- 
mage^ as usual. 

Adieu ! May the length of this epistle ex- 
piate its long delay ! Yet^ if you happen to dis- 
like critical investigation^ the purposed atonement 
forms the greater sin. 

Yours, very faithfully. 



LETTER XXXIX. 

George Hardinge, Esq. 

Lichfield, Oct. 10, 1788. 

I AM not inexorable, nor so arrogant, as to 
think lightly of any person's taints or virtues, be- 
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cause tbey may happen not to treat me with that 
re^Bect, and attention to the communicated cir- 
caunstances of my situation, Mrhich I have been 
accustomed -to receive ; but my leisure is in- 
competent to the various claims upon it, which 
seem to increase daily ; and, if I resume my cor* 
respondence with Mr H.^ I must neglect those 
who have never treated nie with disrespect. 

I flatter myself that we have mutually our 
merits ; but there h a certain uncongeniality in 
our ideas and opinions, which has betiayed, and 
always will, if we continue to' correspond, betray 
us into saying things to each odier which neitlier 
can like to hear. 

Upon the cover of the most sarcastic letter 
ever penned, I have written, ** to be read fre- 
quently, as a medicine against vanity/* 

When you hold out to my regard for you the 
bait of kind and gratifying avowals, I fly to this 
letter, for conviction how impossible it is that you 
can have any real esteem for talents, which you 
fancy di^raced by vulgarism, and for a disposi- 
tioii which you believe deformed by the most un- 
govemed violence of temper. How can you be 
so unjust to yourself, as to throw away a wish, a 
minute upon such a being i — ^and how can I help 
tumio^ frcHU you to those who think better of 
me? 
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It is, perhaps, right to make an exchange of our 
letters. I promise, upon my honour, to return 
yours tbe instant you send me mine ; to return all 
except the medicinal one, which I must keep to be 
a check upon my rising pride, when flattery or 
partiality seeks to persuade me that I am ingeni- 
ous and respectable. — ^Adieu ! 



LETTER XL. 



Mr Newton. 

Lichfield, Oct. 12, 1788. 

The disease, which has so malignantly visited 
yourself and your poor .wife, now oppresses me^ 
but with less severity. Ill as I am, and sighii^ 
undeJT the pressure of much writing, when all 
writing is prejudicial to me ; yet my heart will 
not be restrained from assuring you of its sympa- 
thy, and of its hope, that health and peace are, by 
this time, re-established in your mansion. 

Never was your imagination morie lovely than 
in the letter before me, notwithstanding its mourn- 
ing raiment. It places me by you upon the heath- 
bush, on the sunny-side of one of my native moun- 
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tarns. He ptrtkular names, so familiar to my 
recollection, of the hills, the clififsy the MOods, and 
the valleys, which fonn that wide landscape, then 
fltretched before you, brought it to my eye with 
nany a thrill of affectionate pleasure : 

<' He sang of Tiy, of Forth, and Clyde, 

The hills and dales around ; 
Of Leader Haoghs, and Yarrow Side, 

O bow I blest the soand t * 

Some of my hours have passed pleasantly away 
since we parted, in the society of dear Mr and 
Mrs Whalley, who came to see me in September. 
The former, engaged in building, and in opening a 
little Edenic habitation, in a bloomy wildehiess, 
could stay only a week ; but the latter was my 
guest diuing three. She is a pleasing rational 
companion, infinitely estimable, ihough genius may 
not have infused her ideas, as those of her hus- 
band, in its etherial dyes. 

My poor father has twice, within these seven 
weeks, been re-visited by his terrible convulsion 
fits,* yet recovered from each of these attacks in a 
few days. On the 17th of this month, please 
God be lives to see it, his 80th year will be. com*- 
{deted* Scarce less than a miracle his living to 
see i^ so often as, in the course of the last eight. 
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the dai t of death has been shook over his feeble 
frame. 

My father being quite as well as usual while 
Mr and Mrs Whalley were with us^ you wiU 
imagine^ that it was a golden week. I introduced 
our young poets to him, Gary and Lister, of 
whom he thus writes, in a letter I received from 
him yesterday : — " Have you seen the reserved 
and pensive Gary, since I left you ? He is a very 
extraordinary lad, strongly marked in manners, as 
well as mind, by the hand of genius. His total 
freedom from ostentation, and severe kind of sim- 
plicity, are uncommon features at any, and much 
more at his age, in a nation so immersed in lux- 
ury, vanity, vice, and varnished manners, as is 
England now. Dear lovely little Lister ! I hope 
he will conquer that unfortunate impediment in 
his speech, and be enabled to pursue the shining 
path open to his fine abilities, and thirst of lite- 
rary acquirements." 

Indeed they are charming youths ; yet is there 
one thing that I could wish otherwise in both of 
them, — an aptness to decide too arrogantly against 
general opinion, to take whimsical aversions to 
beautiful writers, and of established fame in their 
own .science. They assert, that Pope had little 
natural genius, and that his splendid graces were 

5 
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the creation of art alone. I wonder and exclaim 
at them both in vain. Such prejudices^ in such 
minds, are, to me, the most unaccountable things 
in nature. They deify Dryden, who, with all the 
riches of his invention, and often beautiful num- 
bers, is, in my opinion, thrown much below Pope, 
by his slovenly vulgarities, and wild absurdities. 

There is a sonnet of unmatched beauty in the 
last Gentleman's Magazine, addressed to Gary 
and Lister. It has the same initials, J. W., with 
diat sublime poem in my praise in the Gentle- 
man's Magazine for October 1784. I have little 
doubt that Mr Hayley is the author of both. 

I do not believe Lister ever sent you his charm- 
ing sonnet addressed to yourself. Behold it : — 

^ Newton, whose soft and sweetly varied strain 
Enchants the raptured sense, what power divine 
Tan^l thee, dear bard, the blooming.wrcalhs to twine, 
Cnn*d from &ir poesy's luxnriant plain 

With art so lovely I — Not the pensive swain 
Mnsaens, fifvoMte of the tunefol nine, 
Wak*d purer melody. Thoa bright sbalt shine 
The boast, the wonder of the lanreird train : 

Then, who wert bom the aixlnons paths' to explore 
Of steep Pamassos ; from its mazy ways 
. Dauntless to pluck the golden•^Yested flower, 

Oiaste reputation; nor shaU that fierce ray. 
Shot from malignant Envy*s glaring eye, 
Or tarnish, or onbrown its glowing dye." 
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LETTER XLI. 

H. Repton, Esq. 

Lichfteld, Oct. 14, 1788. 

I SHOULD suppose nobody has ever been so 
well qualified as yourself for the profession you 
purpose to assume, that of landscape gardener; I 
mean who has ever taken it up, skilled, as you 
have long been, in all its scientific branches, and 
possessing, as you do, the poet's feeling and the 
painter's eye. 

Neither acquaintance nor connection have I 
with Mr Mason, the tuneful and accomplished 
master of the art you profess. I have, however, 
found a channel ef conveyance to him, for one of 
those beautiful proofs of ability, to execute the 
task you undertake. My poetic frieifd, Mr Whal- 
ley, is intimate \vith a bosom friend of Mr Ma- 
sou's, and that is my channel. Mr W. has also 
engaged to disperse three or four more of these 
landscapes amongst nabobs and purchasers of 
new situations, who may happen to fall in his 
way, and who may wish to see an Eden opening 
in their wilderness ; 
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^ WXk, tbit awdl wi^ gradual ease, 
Wood-durted lawns, and tufted trees. 
With rallies, seen down distant glades, 
That break flie mass of mingMng shades.** 

Mr W. will be at Bath this winter. He is very 
warm-hearted, and oratorically persuasive. I have 
interested him in your fame and success. 

You have considerable connections amongst 
die people of rank. Once introduced,^ the wood* 
iqrmphs and the naiads will be your acknowledged 
handmaids. 

I am not blind to the poetic faults of the 
Temple of Folly. . It has many ; but I find in it 
what appear to me indubitable marks of genius, — 
bold invention, picturesque imagery, strong sa* 
tire, and sonorous versification. The acrimony 
against the harmonic science is certainly a little 
impertinent, at least in the manner. But we 
must forgive poetic genius, so neglected in this 
soul-less silly age — this age, that strikes medals in 
honour of talents, that can personate naturally a 
detestable indecent Hoyden! We must, I say, 
forgive poetic genius, if we find her stung by the 
consciousness how much more the musicians are 
patr<Miized and admired than the bards-— though 
die certainly ought not, therefore, to express con- 
tempt for a sister-art — ^younger, less important, 
but still a sister. 
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The notes are^ it must be confessed^ often su- 
perfluous and extravagant ; but if they wander, it 
is into the r^ipns of learning, from whence they 
bring back, to me at least, amusing information 
and ingenious disquisition, though frequently in 
too familiar, and sometimes in coarse language. 
I think all about Lunardi splendid, and judicious 
irony. The first discovery of the aerostatic 
powers sqiemed interesting and important; but 
when their uselessness was proved, by its being 
found impossible to navigate the machine, why 
pursue the expensive, the dangerous experiment ? 
When life is thrown at the mercy of the viewless 
winds, to answer no better purpose than that of 
a raree-show, there cannot, I think, be a fitter ob- 
ject of poetic satire. 

It was not well to lay out the Garden of Folly 
upon a totally exploded plan. Existing and non- 
existing absurdities should not be jumbled to- 
gether. There is the same objection to the lite- 
rary dunce being made to present Moria with a 
species of novel that nobody either writes or reads 
in the present day. 

The patron goddess, on her regal couch ; her 
dress, and the allegoric personages that form her 
court, strike me as ingenious in no common de- 
gree, though an ill-judged employment is allotted 
to Credulity. We find a coxcomb-parson admi- 
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rtddy hit off. ^-The new Adonisy fresh from 
Lebiinoiiy'' the Birth-Daj Carriage, drawn and 
coloured with classic el^ance, and the modem 
fine lady who occupies it^ are displayed in cha- 
racteristic strength. I do not know a jnore spirit- 
ed portrait in poetzy than that of the Votary of 
Somdali the Detestable Old Maid, on the pages 
53 and 54, — nor, had the description of the fe- 
male Jockey been Pope's, would it have disgraced 
him. But the poem is too long for me to pur- 
sue it farther through its maze of faults and beau- 
ties. 

Adieu ! Success attend you. 
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George Hardinge, Esq. 

Lichfield, Oct. 19, 1788. 

This struggle with my pride^ and my resolu- 
tion for the resumption of our epistolary com* 
merce^ is flattering^ I grant you ; but nothing is 
more astonishing to me than that you should 
think it worth your while to make it — for what, 
alas ! can it give you f It is only once in many 
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weeks that I can write to any smgle friend ; and 
what is tliis seldom-letter to contain i We have 
neither friends nor connections in common. You 
may^ it is true, amuse me from a thousand 
sources; but I feel a cheerless consciousness of 
being unable to make you any return. 

I have lately talked about you to a sweet un- 
fortunate who knows you well — ^the widow of 
poor Mr Bicknel. Are you acquainted with the 
romantic circumstances of her early youth ? She 
and her children are left without any provision. 
It is hard to be dependent upon the bounty of 
friends, especially after having married rather 
from discretion than from choice. 

Mr Herbert Croft, who wrote the life of Young, 
in Johnson's Lives of the Poets, is fabricating a 
dictionary upon a much more extensive plan than 
Johnson's. He has requested my assistance, to- 
gether with that of many others in the line 
of poetic quotations. Mr C. thinks it arro- 
gance in Johnson to expect that the world 
should take his word for passages being in certain 
authors, without enabling the reader to consult 
the passage itself, by directions how and where it 
can be found. He means also to avoid the invi- 
dious contempt Johnson shewed of his content 
poraries, by scarce ever quoting them. Respect- 
ing the poetic authorities^ he means to go as far 
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Ibaick as he can among the elder poets, citing pas- 
sages of illustration, and descending from them, 
through those of later times, to the bards of the 
present day. He desired me to put down any 
passages for this purpose that happened to pre- 
sent themselves to my recollection. 

I have blotted a few sheets at his request ; but 
the minute exactness required in the signals of re- 
ference, bore too hard upon the memory, intrench- 
ed me in a litter of volumes, and transformed my 
fingers into ten angry ferrets, from the situation of 
the passages I recollected often eluding my search. 
I grew so completely sick of the task, that never 
diall I attempt to resume it; while doing no 
mcMre, what I have done wasted many of my 
hours to just such a purpose, respecting his under* 
takmg, 

^ As wben a imfaMlrop seeks to augment the ocean.* 

I wish to send him these sheets, to shew that I had 
not been quite unmindful of his request. If you 
think them likely to afford you any amusement 
^t may recompense the trouble of franking 
them to him for whom they are intended, I will 
send them open to you. 

VOL.11. M 
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LETTER XLHI. 

Miss Helen Williams. 

lAckfidd, Oct. 19, 1788. 

At lengthy dear Miss W«, it is given me to 
draw your last kind letter from my hoard of epis- 
tolary treasures, and to have the pleasure of r&> 
plying to it. 

I have read your glowing poem, in Dr Ktppis's 
Life of Cook, and felt at once thrilled and warm- 
ed by its solemn fire. I-long for a more intimate 
acquaintance with its excellence, than one perusal 
in a society volume enabled me to be. Dr Kip-» 
pis has, 1 trust, received my acknowledgment of 
the favourable mention he has made of my poem, 
though I smile to see how curiously he guards 
against either you or me growing too vain on the 
subject of our poems on Cook, — deplorii^, as he 
does, that our hero had no, abler panegyrists. 

It is only for one eight days that I have ven- 
tured to leave my father, since I wrote to you 
last. A rich festival of oratorio music allured 
me to Sheffield. My road lay over the wild hills, 
and through the luxuriant vales of my native Der- 
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bjshire. The pleamires I feel from the conlem- 
platioD of romantic sceneiyy is there always 
he^htened by the patriot passion. Within a 
Teiy little way of die village diat gave me birth, 
and of which my^tear father is rector, I could not 
pass it unvisited. But, alas ! havii^ never been 
there before without him, I felt a dreary and pain- 
ful void as I roved through the unfurnished apart- 
ments of the lonely rectory, and saw the rank grass 
of tile bowling-green wavii^ in at the parlour win- 
dows* I went into die church, and gazed on the 
vacant pulpit— -ah ! how &at vacancy struck up- 
on iny heart ! 

I «n glad you think 90 higUy of my ingenious 
and graceful friend Miss — -• If she had loved 
remKng works of real genius as well as you and I 
do,. what might she not have made of her very 
fine talents ! Nobody speaks, and few write, more 
eloqiiendy ; her great desideratum lies in the want 
of firm and responsible estimation of works of 
real genius. I have known her praise composi- 
tions of-the heaviest mediocrity with enthusiasm, 
and cold and insensible to most admirable compo- 
sitions. 

I am glad you and Dr M. like my Johnsonian 
coqcversadon. But Mrs K. is curiously dissatis- 
fied with that tract, because it does not record a 
Icv^theologic dispute, which succeeded to what I 
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did put down, and in which she ably defended the 
Quaker principles from the charge of deism and 
absui:dityy wjiich die. Doctor brought against 
them. She fancies that she appears in a poor 
eclipsed light on this same manuscript^ because 
she there .opposes only strongs calm^ and general 
reasoning to the sophistic wit of her antagonist. 

I have looked with your eyes on CoUins's new- 
found ode ; and I doubt not that you have looked 
with mine on the sublime graces of thejast Birth- 
day Ode. It casts all other birth-day odes into 
shade. What a deligbjtful compendium does it 
present us of the history of this nation ! I consi- 
der the poetic genius of the laureate as very great, 
— and that his poetic learning is unequalled. 

Mrs Piozzi does me much honour in the style 
in which you tell me she speaks of your friend. 
She is herself a brilliant and accomplished being, 
whose praise is fame. 

During the progress^ of this hasty letter, Mr 
Boswell sent up,, from. one of our inns, that he 
would breakfast with me to-morrow morning. 
He has so much wit, eloquence, and good hum- 
our, that it proves right pleasant to converse with 
him. 

Mr S. is engrossed by attendance upon at least 
two thqusand rare plants and flowers, so that his 
friends lose many hours every week of his com- 
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pany; — hours which they do not like to spare. 
But his fiEune as a botanic florist flies far. On 
the side of Johnson's favourite gigantic willow, 
and in the bosom of that pretty valley which 
slopes from the east end of our cathedral, lies his 
litde garden. It is become one of the Lichfield 
lions which strainers go to see. 

Not beginning this letter till past ten, I have 
borrowed from sleep to prolong it — ^yet it may be 
some days ere the packet sets out for town. I 
wish to. write to Mr Gregory. The discriminat- 
ing manner in which he speaks of my works, is a 
thousand times more gratifying than any general 
praise can be. I have received no more power 
ful stimulus to encounter again the trouble and 
amdety of publication than his last letter extends 
in reviewing my ode to Eliot; — ^but the visits 
of distant-dwelling friends passing through this 
thorough-fare city — ^those of strangers who pro- 
cure admissive letters, or messages^— nursing; — 
filial stewardship, spiritual, as well as temporal, 
together with my overgrown correspondence, 
we^h heavy against the claims of the muses. 
' Remember me with the kindest thoughts of 
my lieart to the dear Mathias's. I hope they and 
your mother and sisters are well, in whose oblig- 
ii^ recollections I shall be happy to live. Adieu. 
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LETTER XUV. 

I 

Rev. Dr Gregoby. 

lAchfield, Oct. 30, 1788. 

* ' " ■ 

I CONSIDER it one of the highest hoitoiurs ever 

conferred upon me, that you should have expunged 

from your valuable work, a note by Professor 

/' Michaelis, in consequence of my comments. It \ 

j isexalted minds only that we find so condescend* | 

' I ing. • I 

I ; I feel impelled to meet' ypu, once more, on the 

ground of Sterne'^ pretensions to literary fame. 
It appears to me, upon the most matuie delibe- 
ration^ that few, if any, of the ancient or modem 
writers have greater claims, to cxiginalily. 
' Pacing over the notorious iniitations of the 
Latin poets, with Yirgil at their head> of the Greek 
ones, recollect that Sh^espeare bcMTowed almo^ 
ill bis plotiy and the outlines of many of his cha- 
racters from old ilovels-*-that Milton was in- 
ddt^d to the Scriptures for his story in the Para- 
dise Lost, and to Homer, Dante, and Ariosto, 
for the chief features of his supernatural scenes. 
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lUdng desigiu firom others, was never reckoned 
fdagiarism. 

' Mr Warton has proved, in his edition of Mil- 
ton's lesser works, that the most considerable part 
of diat fine imageiy, and of those beautiful de- 
scrqitions of natural objects in the Lycidas, L'Al- 
hgro, 11 Penseroso, and Comus, were taken from 
Browa^ Dmyton, and, above all, from Fletcher's 
Faitiiftd Shepherdess. 

- Thjdok and Pope took as largely from their 
predecessors. Swift borrowed from Rabelais* 
Imitatm traces, of one kind or other, may be 
found in all works of imagination, up to Homer; 
and tbat.he is not detected in die same practice, 
is certainly owing to the little that remains of the 
wdtingB of his predecessors. 
. Mfhen Jt great genius condescends to imitate a 
leas, fae always excels him ; and then the authors, 
fromr whom lie took, sink, eclipsed, into darkness^ 
if. not into total oblivion. 

In equsit degree that I think the above-named 
jntenite poems of Milton superior to those of 
Browne, Drayton, and even that of the sweet fisui- 
Gifrd Fletcher, do I think the Tristram Shandy, 
in natural humour, in dramatic spirit, and in truth 
of oharaeter, superior to the Scribleriad Family, 
in' Pope's Miscellanies. 

It cannot be denied, that this joint work of 
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Pope, Swift^ and Arbuthnot^ suggested to Sterne 
the plan of Tristram Shandy ; — but how has he 
drawn it out ! — ^how glow his colours in the .vivid 
tints of Nature ! 

Much wit; some humour^ and a great deal of 
learning; may doubtless be found in the Memoirs 
of Martinus Scriblerus; — ^but^ after all; it is a 
strained caricature burlesque of antiquarianism. 
It deviates from its original plan^ and soon be- 
comes a mere vehicle for very spirited critical sa- 
tire upon the fustian poets of that day. It is true, 
this critical satire iS; in itself, very valuable, but 
all the characteristic traits of the hero are lost in 
its mazes, and the work ceases to be, in any degree, 
a memoir, or an history. 

A child educated in absurdity, or false science, 
becomes a very able ironical critic — consciously, 
purposely ironical, or he would not call what he 
pretends to admire by its proper name — ^instance, 
" We cannot too earnestly recommend to our 
authors the study of the abuse of speech T 

Neither can we conceive that such a character 
as Cornelius Scriblerus ever existed, while Shan- 
dy's pedantries and systematic absurdities are na- 
tural living manners — he is of our acquaintance ; 
— we sit at table with him. Every p**rsonage in 
his family, down to the fat scullion, lives — and 
they are, by those happy characteristic touches, 
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that mark the band of genius, brought to our eye, 
as well as to our ear. 

You observe that Toby Shandy is the Com- 
modore Trunjaion of Smollett. It is long since I 
read Per^rine Pickle, and it made so little im- 
pression, that I have no remembrance of the Com- 
modore. It is impossible that I should ever, 
even after the slightest perusal, have forgotten the 
warm-bearted, honest, generous Toby Shandy, by 
virhose. absurdities, so happily mingling with his 
kindness, and with his virtues, we are betrayed at 
once, into the tears of admiration, and into the 
convulsions of laughter. 

Then the Corporal ! — ^how finely are the traits 
of. his disposition and manners, though of the 
same complexion, kept apart from those of his 
master ! — ^What mutual and beautiful light do they 
throw upon each other ! besides affording an ad- 
mirable moral lesson, concerning the duty of that 
indulgent kindness, which lightens and sweetens 
servitude, and of that reverence to which a good 
master has a claim from his dependents ! 
. Then Slop ! — ^you must allow me to say ini- 
mitable Slop ! Where will you shew me his pro- 
jtotype i — and O ! the acute angle of the garden- 
wall ! Obadiah ! the coach horse ! the mud ! the 
doctor ! and his poney ! That story alone, so orir 
gmaUy conceived, so happily told, outweighs, in 
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my opiBioBy all the writings of Smollett, in the 
scale of genius. 

Then for the simply pathetic, diew me the 
equal- of Le Fevre, ^ and his duteous boy ! — ^Ah ! 
my firiendy can I learn to think these thrilling re- 
collections the prejudices of girlism, and the echo 
•f other people's opinions i 

Surely there is no shadow of resemblance be* 
tween the Dorothea of Cervantes, and the Maria 
of Sterne, except in their itinei'ancy^ and in the 
perfidy of their lovers. Nothing can be more 
nnlike than their characters. The soft shades of 
insanity thrown over the woes of Maria, i^ndar 
her little mournful sallies a million of times more 
touching than the studied and minute circumlocu<- 
tion with .which Dorothea relates her stoiy • 

The wild, yet slow air, which Maria plays to 
the virgin-^er pathetic address to the dog, which 
she has in a string-—'^ Tkou shalt not leave me 
Sylvio r alluding at once, in those few words, to 
the desertion of her lover, and to Ae death of her 
father; — ah! Purely these traits, with many re* 
sembling ones, are in the genuine hues of tender 
sorrow ! Strange does it appear to me, wh^i such 
hearts as Mt Gregory's refuse to recognise, with 
the thrill of admiration, their pathos, and their 
truth ! More do they interest me for the fair be» 
reaved, than I could ever be intere^ad for a bushel 
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of such indutinct personages of the imaginatioa 
ai Dorodiea. We tu^ told that she weeps, but 
she' says DodHng lliat inclines us to weep with her. 
Skeyiekiet^to her lover, not through afiection, 
but intedst,^ mat deigns she to bestow one regret 
on*liw^ parents she has deserted. Nature and pro- 
bability are outraged, when such a character is 
held: up to us as amiable ; and surely justice is not 
less violated, when it is pronounced the prototype 
of the forsaken, gentle, duteous, tender, and sim- 
fdyfdoquent Maria. 

..'It; appean.iroai. Gray's letters, that he de- 
sfsncd,. aS- : a stupid, : uninteresting, affected per- 
fimnanoe^ die Npuvelle Hdoise, though Mason 
had'profieseil; himself fascinated by its graces— 
indt: also, (thai while Gray idolized Ossian, to 
MaaoB it appeared a worthless, bombastic impo-- 
sition fm the credulity of the public. I believe 
it comes to this at last, 

^ Some wayward spirit hoTera o'er the bnun, 
And twisU of^nioDB, in contempt of justice;^ 

Tlmt though highly to please a mind of genius is 
|Nroof of an author's merit, yet, that to displease 
a man of ability, is not by any means so sure a 
8^ that he writes ill. Ossian must have subli- 
mify^ though Mason and Hayley are blind to it, or 
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Gray would not have asserted tihat imagination 
resided; many hundred years since, in all her pomp, 
on the bleak and baiTen mountains of Scotland. 
So, in despite of Gray, is the Nouvelle Heloise 
an exquisite performance, or it could not, like the 
writings of Sterne, have delighted numbers who 
are familiar with the requisites of fine writing, and 
know how to separate the dross of composition 
from its gold. 

Forgive this second struggle for the fame of 
Sterne. With less honour for your judgment I 
had not molested your disapprobation. If your 
dislike is invincible, we will mention him no 
more — since, were I to become your proselyte on 
this subject, it must be at the expence of my gra^ 
titude, for many an hour that has been softened 
by his pathos, and gilded by his wit. Adieu ! 
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LETTER XLV. 

William Hatlet, Esq. on his Revolution 

Poem. 

Lichfield, Nov. 9, 1788. 

My dear Bard, after haying been vainly look- 
ing and longing, through four ^hole months, for 
a letter from Eartham, permit me to thank you 
for your billet, and for the kindness of its style. 
For the intelligence it conveyed, that your health 
was somewhat amended, my heart offered up its 
instant thanks to Heaven. 

It is with unclouded gratitude, that I acknowledge 
the receipt of your infinitely welcome poetic present. 
The centennial birth-day of English liberty, and 
the memory of Doctor Johnson's rascal (blistered 
should have been the tongue that called him so) 
had a just claim upon the pen of Britain's darling 
bard. Well has it discharged the debt it owed. 
I feel assured, that the poetic beauties are more 
numerous than any other lyrist could have given 
to a subject so hackneyed, and where the calm 
phlegmatic character of its hero, restrained the 
efilorescence of the imagination, under the guid; 
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ance of a judgment, chaste and veritable as Mr 
Hayley's. 

Mr Mason I see advertises an ode on the same 
occasion. I long to read it. Interesting indeed 
is the poetic race, when two such coursers start 
a-breast, 

^' Widi necks in thonder cloth'd, and long resounding pace**' 

His muse has given an impression not much in 
favour of the heart of our deliver^, in the first 
book of his English Garden: 



<< Great Nature lay. 



Defaced, deflower'd, thro* many a rnthle» year, 
Alike when Charles, Uie abject tool of France, 
Came back to smile his subjects into slaves, 
Or Be^c William, with his warrior frown, 
Coldly declared them free." 

For your ode my dear bard — Poetry, in all her 
stores, has no sublimer painting, than the conclu- 
sion of the 5th stanza. After that grand picture, 
which, to the muse-dii*ected eye, comes so forward 
in the composition, my next favourite parts, are-^ 
the nervous conclusion of the £d stanza ; and, in 
the 9th, the just exaltation of the plain, honest, 
brave, moderate spirit of William, over the op- 
pressive selfishness of that polished despo^ Lewis 

4 
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XIV ., also the very fine picture of the Tornado ; 
only that ^^ 8cience|x>inted steel" does not in- 
instantly presait the image of a gun being fired. 

Anudst a succession of sweet passages in the 
epistle, those which charm me most, are die eight 
lines, which begin, '^ Yet, yet I mount'^-^the four 
that begin, *^ No, when the infernal spirit of de- 
spair" — his name breaking the spells, how charm- 
ing that is !-^nor less charming the beautiful al« 
lusion to the dove and the ark. 
^ Nothing can be finer than the anathema poured 
forth, with so much rapid fire, against the boasted 
rising sun of France. You, even you, never gave 
us a more gloriously poetic passage. 

Your portrait of William, at the battle of the 
Boyne, in this poem, displays another sort of 
imi^e than that presented by Wesfs pencil, which 
I never liked. The short abrupt hint, given by 
filial tenderness, is charming ; but forgive me for 
owning that I could have wished the two lines, 
which bring the humanity of William into com- 
petition with the merc^-of God, had been omitted. 
The spirited tenderness of the last twelve lines 
delights me. • 

It is curious, that the Jacobite, Sam Wesley, 
left a spirited eulogium on the courage of William 
in Holland. 
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^ Thus great Nassau opposed the Gallic reign^ 
And found the Belgian mounds, and ramparts vain ; 
Daontlessy tho' foiPd, and, tho' ontnumber'dy bold, 
XJnaw'd by faction, and nnbrib*d by gold, 
Not e'en a spot unfoo^t the hero gave, 
No ! till his foes had earnM it, not a grave ; 
Late in the farthest dyke resolved to lie. 
Till then, to battle, and but there to die t* • 

Our friend Nichols has published Gary's son- 
nets. They might have been corrected to advanr 
tage, had he employed the hand of friendship in 
a task, of which you have finely described the 
uae, even to the best poets, in your epistles on 
epic poetry. . In spite of now and then a little 
hardness in the expressions, I dare believe you 
will think them charming, since you will recollect 
the blossoming age of their author. When he 
brought them to me last week, he said, with a 
deep sigh, " I wish Mr Hayley may look at a few 
of them." Send him a copy, said I : " Ah no ! 
I cannot be so obtiusive. If he should take no 
notice of even a tribute so worthless I should be 
wounded, nor can I wish he should have the 
trouble of writing one line of acknowledgment 
for what perhaps he might not endure to read." 

We have another self-taught genius, of very 
considerable strength, from the banks of the 
Avon, his name, Weston, organist of Solihul. In 
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the Gimtleman's Magazine for September last, 
there is a sonnet of his to Cary and Lister. I 
dMMight it so exquisite as to believe it yours, for 
indeed I never saw a more beautiful one of any 
origin, however splendid. 

Last summer I met with a subject for a Runic 
ode, that appeared to roe very sublime, and 
diough it had been put into verse a fe\x years 
nnce, by a very charming poet, a friend of mine, 
whose name is Mathias, yet I thought not with 
all the effect of which, by expansion, the subject 
appeared to be capable. It struck me as present- 
ii^ a prodigiously fine instant to the fire-tipt pen- 
cil of Wright. He thinks it does, for I sent him 
a copy of my poem, and he writes to me as in- 
tendii^ to go to work with it. 

Though I sicken at the idea of publishing, and 
have no thoughts of so great a daring at present, 
yet I should \)e glad my Runic poem had the ad* 
vantage of your correcting eye, since it may possi- 
bly one day see the light. I do not, however, 
mean to obtrude it upon your attention, in your 
present situation, where a thousand more inte- 
resting objects solicit that honour. When you 
return to the sylvan cell, and have leisure to ex- 
plore a funeral forest at midnight, with an Ama- 
zonian nymph, opening her father's tomb by ma- 

VOL. 11. N 
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gic spells, and forcing from thence an enchanted 
sword, which ascends in a pillar of fire from the 
withered hands of a warrior's corse, my muse 
may trip to Eartham, under Mr Selwyn's convoy, 
and lead you thither. 

I hope the dear Romney is well, to whom I 
beseech you will say for me every thing that is 
affectionate and grateful. 

Mrs Knowles passed a fortnight with me in 
August. She says Romney's picture of me is 
one of the finest portraits she ever saw. I sent 
for the handsomest frame London would produce. 
It ^^ emblazes, with its breadth of gold," the cen- 
tre of the dining-room,^ opposite the fire-place. 
I keep the one by poor Kettle, for which you 
know I sat at nineteen, as a foil to Titiano's, and 
am diverted with people taking it for my mother's 
picture, after they have looked at Romney's. 

I hope Mr Long is well ; he has my best wishes. 
Adieu ! my dear bard. Adieu ! 
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George Harding e^ Esq. 

Uchjield, Nov. 19, 1788. 

The generous wish you express to serve the 
sweet, the interesting Mrs B., had drawn an im- 
mediate letter from me, could I, with gratitude, 
have set aside some other claims upon my pen. 
• It was with a pensive smile that I looked at 
your distinction, " his brothers,'^ well knowing 
diat she never knew the,sweets or the protection 
of the parental or fraternal ties ; but since these 
gentlemen are prosperous, and tolerably a£9uent, 
it is strangely unfeeling, that they should suffer so 
amiable a sister-in-law to labour for her daily 
bread, in a situation scarce above that of a com- 
mon servant, and much more harrassing. Yet 
lives there one whose still more bounden duty it 
u to consider her as his child, so far at least as to 
shield her from the miseries of apprehended want, 
and from fatigues to which her tender d^ree of 
strength is incompetent. This one gives away 
two-thirds of a large income in charity — or rather 
alms ; but gloomy stoicism, and sour-headed in- 
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fidelity^ are, amidst an ostentatious dbplay of moral 
exertions^ wondrous prone to neglect and defy the 
claims of obvious duties. 

Did you hear Mr Jephson speak Mr Hayle/s 
charming Ode on the centennial birth-day of 
English liberty ? What would I not have given to 
have heard it f 

I groan over the coldness of our beautiful 
city — to whom inanimate nature has been so 
bounteous^ sensibility so much a niggard — ^where 
genius is n^lected, and the blessings of liberty 
unvalued. 

While the rest of the nation lifted up the voice 
of thanksgiving — ^while every neighbouring town, 
and even village, gave some testimony of com- 
memorating gratitude, no flowing bowls passed 
round the tables of our thankless citizens : 

'' No festal dances — ^no harmonious songs!'' 

Do they not deserve to be transplanted from their 
fertile and sylvan fields, 

^ Into some grave and foggy air, 
Where moantain-zephyr never blew; 
To marshy levels, lank, and bare, 
Which Pan, which Ceres never knew : 
Wliere sleeps a pale discolonr'd sea 
Upon the low and reedy shore." 
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We have a genius of luxuriant blossom in our 
mei^bourhood, of the name of Gary. He has a! 
lachfieldian friend of the same age^ whose name 
is Lister, and who writes verses almost as well. 
The following sonnet, which I think exquisite, 
was written and addressed to them by a self-taught 
bard, organist of Solihul in Warwickshire : 



To Messrs Gary and Lister* 



SONNET. 



Yet, yet your nopollated stores withrhold, 
Bright buds of genius, bursting into day! 
Spite of propitious Phoebus' cheering ray, 

Parnassian climes are chilling, chUlmg cold. 

In vain ye glad tli' enamour'd breeze, unfold 
In vain your rich luxuriant foliage, gay 
With orient hues — that, blushing, ye display 

Tyre*s bloom imperial, streak'd with Opbir's gold ! 

Nor scent, nor beauty, — trust the warning verse, 
Unconscious hapless pair! shall ou^t avail ; 

Envy, th* expanding blossom's cankering curse. 

Shall gnaw,— detraction's instant blight assail 
Your shrinking forms, and sportive scorn disperse 

Your withered honours to the righing gale. 
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Notwithstandii^ . this sweet pensive warnings 
Gary has just published a set of sonnets, which I 
ardently wish may sell and be admired. Some of 
them are highly beautiful, others want the chissel 
a little. Adieu. 
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Miss Weston. 

Lichfieidy Nov. 9,5, 1788. 

No, dear Sophia, I could not possibly consider 
you as a letter in my debt, well aware that I was 
in yours for many an interesting and eloquent 
page. It was my intention soon to have made 
you the bankrupt's offer of a shilling in the pound, 
— all I can, beneath the consciousness of being 
unable, with my pen, to afford you any sort of re- 
compense for the inroads which its useless diffuse- 
ness would make upon your leisure. 

Without any reason to think that your letters 
are not delightful to me, you profess to dislike 
writing. I know how your time must be en- 
grossed, so that it would be infatuation in me to 
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penevere in my fonner habits of wearying you 
with dissertations^ since the mill-horse round of 
my existence deprives my pen of those resources 
which pour in, on every side^ upon yours. 

If you think me unreasonable in imputii^ Mr 
H-— ^*s long silences and short letters to chil- 
led and feded r^ard, who knows my avidity for 
l|is epistles ; surely^ Sophia, you have no reason 
to consider the shortness or infrequency of mine 
in that light, who declared to me, that the only 
letters you liked were those for which, possessing 
neither wit nor humour, my powers of intellect 
are not responsible. However, in my letter of 
April the 15th, I sent you a singular portrait of a 
Being, who bears your name, and which, I thought, 
might have engaged your attention ; but you took 
no notice of it when you wrote to me in reply. 

It was not right in Miss W. to tell Mr 

of the hint I had given concerning the aguish-dis- 
position of his affections, llie letter of her*s to 
which that of mine replied, mentioned, with a vi- 
sible sense of pain, that when he was last in town, 
he only left his name at her door. It is natural 
to feel some degree of comfort under mortifica- 
tions of this sort, from a knowledge that others 
are fellow-sufierers with us. Beneath the influence 
of that idea, I told her the too great reason I had 
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to fear he was not slandered by an imputed ten- 
dency to grow tired of his friends, if they were 
not useful to him in his literary business. 

There is surely a mistake about Mr re- 
fusing to meet D ^ since I know they are inti- 
mate friends. I both wonder at, and am sorry for, 
his thus refusing the desires of other ingenious men 
to see and converse with him. It wears a cole) 
ungrateful appearance, and certainly retards the 
popularity of his glorious writings. 'Tis very 
strange! — If he had not conversational powers, 
or if he w^ere personally unpleasing, there would 
be less wonder ; but he, of whose countenance, 
grace of figure, address, and polished insinuation 
of manners, your glowing description is no flat- 
tered portrait — why should he be thus unkindly 
repellant? I am very glad^ou have been favour- 
ed with an interview; at his own request too! — 
but you must not impute to my influence a dis- 
tinction so flattering. I was no other way instru- 
mental in your obtaining it, than by giving him a 
just portrait of you. He is a gallant man, and 
would not refuse, for once at least, to gratify a 
channing woman's longing. 

The mutual guess of yourself and your fair 
friend was not erroneous. The two essays you 
mentioned, Clarissa defended against Cumber- 
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land, in Variety, are mine. I could not' resist the 
mithor^s solicitations for a couple of papers. The 
rest of them, ^hich are chiefly sprightly, appear 
to me much in the style of the Spectators ; easy, 
playfid, sometimes mtty, and alway humorous, 
wh^ii humour is attempted. I have not seen a 
line of P/s since his strange Ode to the great 
Howard. 



I do not wonder that the Regent was rejected in 
Ireland, through indignation to see it celebrated, 
and extolled above the glorious compositions of 
their, in this day, matchless Jephsoli. 

There is little wonder that your brother should 
often fall into silent and pensive musings, after the 
doubtless painful sacrifice he has made. I love 
and esteem him for the generous indulgence he 
ha^ ever shewn to your wishes. 

I am much interested in your account of the 
theatres, and still more am I grateful for your 
kind wish of seeing me in town ; but habit makes 
me more and more a recluse, at least, so far as to 
inspire a consciousness of wanting spirits to en- 
counter those fatiguing hurries, in which my ex- 
tended connections always involve me when I am 
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in London. While my dearest father lives, all 
ideas of such an excursion are out of the ques- 
tion. 

I am afraid there is no hope of the king's life, 
though it is an event so much to be wished. A 
course of strict abstemiousness from early youth, 
with the late appearance of gouty symptoms, made 
him a most improper subject for Cheltenham wa- 
ters. They have destroyed him. 

Miss Charlotte Rogers is with me at present, 
and is the most improved young woman imagin- 
able, as to mental qualifications. Since Mrs 
Stokes's mairiage, Charlotte has learnt the value 
of her sister's talents and information, which are 
certainly of a very superior class, and has availed 
herself of them. 

We met, in the Dean's Walk yesterday, that 
vuiu and flitting piece of learned insanity, Dr S — . 
He cume sailing along in a bombazeen gown and 
ruwioci at two o'clock on a week day. " Lord ! 
>vhut*9 that r' exclaimed Charlotte, when we first 
ppiod him at some distance; his floating black 
iilt^ves, swelled out by the high wind — ^^ It is 
certainly a black angel." On his near approach, 

** How do you do, Dr S ?" " In mourning 

for George the Tliird, double mourning for George 
Iho Fourth— died last Monday night — ^physicians, 
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apothecaries, ministered all deserted him — made 
an epitaph in die chaise — hear it : 

"< The m he didyH^Tlai Miic«tr«tay ttinitii^ JUf A^ oiray, 
«mI twirling his hand,) he did ook mean ; 
The good he did (actum ditto) he meant ; 
And tiiWy when virtoes intenreney • 
The wont advices (tutiim ditto) hare the best intent** 
• 

He then sailed away before us, without saying 
another word, and has this morning been preach- 
ing a funeral sermon for the king. — How mad is 
all this ! Adieu. 
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Rev. T. S. Whalley. 

Lichfield, Nov. 27, 1788. 

Resting on your permission, not to struggle 
violently for that leisure, of which a thousand 
less interesting employments have robbed me, 
your charming little letter has not yet been ac- 
knowledged, but it has very, very often been read. 
How many delightful things does it breathe ! — 
wit| humour, gaiety, affection. Its paragraph, 
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SO characteristic of Cary's mind and manners, I 
have copied for many of my conespondents, in 
the hope^ that so striking a portrait of the young 
author, may increase their interest in his publica- 
tion. You see that his sonnets are out. 

You will rejoice to hear, that, by unwearied 
diligence, in reading slowly aloud, and by speak- 
ing deliberately, Lister's articulation -has grown 
so much firmer, that his parents h^ve released 
him from the shrine of Plutus, and intend to 
send him to the university. 

Giovanni rejoices in Mrs Whalle/s good opi« 
nion, in her health, in yours, and in that of his 
floral representatives. 

I have too much confidence in the congeniality 
of oiu- taste, to feel any apprehension of violating 
sincerity, when I shall descant, with enthusiasm, 
on the charms of those sylvan glades, which you 
are rearing 



M On the champaign head 



Of the steep mountain.'* 

More and more the leading inhabitants of our 
little city surprise me by their insensibility. Cold 
as they have ever been towards genius in every 
line, could you have believed diey would have 
been semeless to the blessings of fireedom ; that. 
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while the voice of glad commemoration resound- 
ed over all the nation, it should be hushed as 
midnight at Lichfield i Was it not /' an opaque 
of nature and the soul i ^ Have you seen the 
rival odes by our illustrious bards on this great 
centennial anniversary ? Mr Hayley^s contains 
one image of never-excelled sublimity ; and the 
egotism with which Mr Mason opens^ is thrice 
happy. The Epistle from Mary to William was 
a juvenile work, written before TMr Hayley's ear 
for musical numbers had attained its perfection. 
But one passage in it, the anathema against the 
boasted Gallic Ship, the Rising Sun, is pictu- 
resque poetry, in its highest possible perfection — 
nor are any of Pope's lines more richly harmoni- 
ous. Adieu ! 
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Mr Weston of Solihul. 

Lichfield, Dec. 8, 1788. 

Amidst the much which gratifies me in the 
late letters of my friend, I avi half angry at his 
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not prove the never-to-be-pardoned sin. You 
I think with you about the abilities, and 
It the style of the despot ; but, strange as it 
seem to us, many men of first-rate talents, 
Mr Hayley at their head, think his style tur- 
and laboured. If they sincerely think so, 
rhere is the crime of avowing their opinion f 
like Addison's Capillaire better than John- 
m's Burgundy ; but remember, that Johnson has, 
in his Lives of the Poets, praised the dead small- 
.beer of Blackmore's imagination, and abused the 
nectared streams of Gray's. 

Both of your sonnets please me too well to 
aUow my contending with you for the palm of 
comparative transcendency respecting either. Per- 
haps diat addressed to me has more genius, 
that to Gary and Lister more grace. It is said 
to be an excellence in a sonnet, to have but one 
thought. These same sonnets appear to me as a 
couple of beautiful rings, — one a cluster of sap- 
phires, amethysts, and diamonds, — the other, a large 
sii^le brilliant, of the first water. 

Nichols has certainly made the worst possible 
arrangement of our sonnets. It is like putting a 
man and his wife to dance together at a ball ; 
and his knowing that yours was written so many 
months before mine, increases the impropriety of 
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their appearing together. Yours should not have 
been printed before the letter^ which referred to 
it^ could be admitted. But never mind it; print- 
ed remonstmnce will but call attention more 
forcibly to what is made to seem so very a bow 
and curtsey. Adieu! 
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Mr Weston. 



Lichfield, Jan. 7th, 1789. 

As to my anger^ whatever my wonder may be 
at your strong prejudices in favom* of my muse^ 
and against the sweet Swan of Twickenhanii 
anger is out of the question. It would be affec- 
tation^ in the first instance^ in the last injustice ; 
for have you not a right to assert your own opi- 
nions^ whatever they may be ? I, however, de- 
voutly wbh, that, for your own sake and mine, 
you would greatly soften the hyperbole of your 
praise of me, and the waimth of your censure 
upon Pope, since there is such an inevitablj 
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large majority of opinions i^aiost yours in both 
instances. 

Mr Morfit's fragment has great beauty. I 
am pleased and flattered by the similarity in its 
leading idea to that of my rural sonnet. 

Why do you fancy that it was Dr Johnson's 
blindness to the merits of some of my favourite 
writers^ that produced my conviction concerning 
the rancour of his spirit ? 

It appears to me^ that you are as unjust to 
Pope^ and to the collective merit of modem poets, 
as Johnson is to those of almost every poet he 
depreciates ; yet nobody ever heard me reflect 
upon the general expansion and goodness of your 
heart. 

But perusing, with unprejudiced judgment, 
the records of his malevolence, given by his 
friends, that fancy it was, in him, great to be abu- 
sive, who can think Johnson's heart a good one ? 

In the course of many years' personal acquain- 
tance with him, I never knew a single instance in 
which the praise (from another's lip) of any hu- 
man being, excepting that of Mrs Thrale, was 
not a caustic on his spirit; and this, whether 
their virtues or abilities were the subject of enco- 
mium. 

VOL. II. o 
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What a strange power has prejudice^ since it 
can strike such a mind as yours so blind, as to 
make you fancy Pope little more than a brilliant 
versifier, because he successfully endeavoured to 
polish his numbers high. If ingenious allusions, 
striking and graceful imagery, sound, perspicu- 
ous, and pointed good sense were not, in happy suc- 
cession, to be found throughout his writings, their 
beautiful harmonies would be of trivial import to 
me. Exalted, however, as I think the claims of 
Pope, I do not place him x>n any level with 
Shakespeare and Milton. 

Dr Johnson's opinions of poetry are so absurd 
and inconsistent with each other, that, though al- 
most any of his dogmas may be clearly and easily 
confuted, yet the attempt is but combating an 
hydra-headed monster. 

Pope's indiscriminate aversion to the Alexan- 
drine verse is as ill-judged as Dryden's licentious 
use of it. In the lyric measure, it gives great dig- 
nity to the close of a stanza, if its cesura is pro- 
perly placed. In the couplet-measure, it also 
gives energy and grace to the close of a passage ; 
but its effect appears to me always bad, when 
placed in the middle of a sentence. I like the 
sense to overflow the couplet, as you ingeniously 
express it, oftener than it ever does in Pope and 
Johnson. 
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Have you reflected, that the most brilliant and 
celebrated of Dryden's works (his noble Ode ex- 
cepted) are paraphrastic translations from Chau- 
cer, &c. Neither he nor Pope have one original 
poem so rich in poetic invention, that first gift of 
the muses, as Hayley's Triumphs of Temper, 
TheUy what stuff has Dryden left amidst his ex- 
cellencies, what bombast ? — What tame did and 
do prosing ! — What^wretched conceits ! 

My ear seldom quarrels with the imperfect 
rhymes in any situation. I find them in the most 
harmonious verses of Dryden, Pope, Gray, Ma- 
son, Collins, Beattie, 8&c. which seem not the less 
musical for their admission. With regard to the 
other circumstances that concur to form' the po- 
lish and sweetness of numbers, I would have no 
author spare his pains to procure them. Unpo- 
lished verse is much more apparently laborious, 
than where art has been skilfully applied. Let 
us apply it> therefore, as assiduously as possible, 
always remembering, however, that the music of 
numbers is a subordinate excellence, to which 
sense and picture ought never to be sacrificed. 
If to present them with an high degree of strength 
or grace, is only to be done by dispensing with a 
little hardness in the measure, an hiatus, or an un- 
pleasant alliteration, we should sacrifice the less 
to the greater excellence , nor, in that case, ound 
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a defect that respects the sound merely^ unless die 
measure is absolutely broken, and the ancient and 
established rules of versification infringed. And 
so terminates the history of my ideas concerning 
the duties a poet owes to the formation of his 
numbers. \ 
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Mrs Hayley. 

Lichfield, Jan. 11> 1789* 

You inquire^ dearest Madam, my opinion of 
Mr Hayley's Revolution Ode. His return home 
has doubtless furnished you with them, for to 
him did I ingenuously breathe them, as they 
arose on my first perusals. Amidst the much 
that I found to admire, the most material of my 
few objections Dr Warner has obviated, by com- 
municating the new discovery of the Tornado— -its 
dispersing upon any jsharp-pointed steel being pre- 
sented to it. Tliis discovery leaves the simile, 
and its application, one of the most beautiful and 
perfect passages English poetry can boast. 

Why, I wonder^ will Nichob di^race his ma- 
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gazine by admitting such impudent foors-head 
criticisms^ as appear in his last^ on this ode of the 
hard's? — ^a fellow who tells Mr Hayley, that 
though force is synonymous to strength in the 
French language, it is not in ours. Johnson 
would have taught the puppy better, whose whole 
letter proves that he ought not to budge a foot 
out of the dictionary leading-strings. 

I will not disobey you, my dear Mrs Hayley, 
and, after the example of the bard, who often 
passes over in silence my request to know his 
opinions on popular compositions, be dumb to 
your inquiring after my opinion of Emeline ; yet 
had I rather you had not questioned me, since I can* 
not be disingenuous, and cannot suffer the pleas- 
ing bribe in Mr Hayley's last lines to influence 
my judgment. The scenic descriptions in the 
first volume pleased me extremely ; but I confess 
that ¥ras all which pleased me in the course of the 
work. It is a weak and servile imitation of 
Cecilia, and I have seldom felt more wearied, or 
less interested than by the personages of this 
vapid drama. Early in its perusal, I felt dis- 
gusted by the manners of the heroine, which, in 
her situation, it was so utterly impossible she 
should have acquired. Emeline's advantages were 
infinitely fewer than Caioline's de Lichfield. The 
old canoness had once lived about court, anc^ 
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though romantic and indiscreet, her address could 
not be supposed to be deficient in the exterior 
forms of politeness ; yet, even under that const* 
deration, and that also of her having passed three 
months at Court, the authoress of Caroline judi- 
ciously gives to her heroine's first manners that 
wild, artless, engaging simplicity, of which we 
find nothing in Emeline. It is the last thing we 
can dispense with in her who had conversed only 
with peasants, excepting one honest, yet inelegant, 
old woman ; an old steward, as homespun ; and a 
vulgar-minded cunning attorney. 

No intuitive strength of understanding, no pos- 
sible degree of native sensibility, could have en- 
abled her to acquire the *^ do me honour" lan- 
guage of high-life, and all the punctilious eti- 
quette of its proprieties, with which she receives 
the old and young lord at the castle. 

Nor was I less disgusted with the unfeeling 
indelicacy with which Adelaide, in the detail of 
her humiliating story, talks about her caps and 
feathers, and' the admiration which was paid to 
her elegance in dress, and to the beauty of her 
person. 

The ardent passion and reformation Df Edwards, 
appear to me wholly incompatible with that liber- 
tine callousness with which he is represented in 
the first volumes. 
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I have always been told, that Mrs Smith de- 
signed, nay that she acknowledges, the characters 
of Mrs and Mr Stafford to be drawn for herself 
and her husband. 

Whatever may be Mr Smith's faults, surely it 
was as wrong as indelicate to hold up the man, 
whose name she bears, the father of her children, 
to public contempt in a novel. 

Then how sickening is the boundless vanity 
with which Mrs Smith asserts that herself, under 
the name of Mrs Stafford, is '^ a woman of first- 
rate talents, cultivated to the highest-possible de- 
gree." 

So far from giving proofs of these self-imputed, 
peerless talents, Mrs Stafford does not speak a 
sii^le word, does not write one letter, to which 
moderate talents, with a but tolerable education, 
might not be competent. 

The parade the author makes with her know- 
ledge of a langw^e, in which every boarding- 
school miss is instructed ; the frippery of its in- 
terlarded phrases, and her frequent vulgarisms iq 
our own language, combined to make me dislike the. 
style, as much as I had disliked the unnatural man- 
ner in which several of the characters are drawn. 

At the conversational vulgarisms, I own I won- 
der extremely, as Mrs Smith's poetry, though 
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feeble, is not inelegant, and as I understand she 
is a woman of education. ^ 

When Emeline first says of the fainting Ade^ 
laide, " she is coming to/' I concluded the press 
had accidentally omitted to add the word ^* her* 
self;" but in a page after, the same kitchen- 
phrase is repeated by Emeline, " yes, she is cer- 
tainly coming to." In another place we find, 
** Emeline grew white at the intelligence." White, 
instead of pale, I have often heaid servaints say, 
but never a gentleman or a gentlewoman. 

I fancy this lady has been so fortunate to en- 
. gage yours and Mr Hayley's benevolent amity ; 
that it draws a veil over all the defects, and mag* 
nifies every grace of her compositions ; but you 
will remember, that I have not the pleasure of 
knowing Mrs Smith, and, thierefore, read her 
works with the same indifference I do those whose 
authors died before I was in existence. 

My very foes acquit me of harbouring one grain 
of envy in my bosom ; yet it is surely by no means 
inconsistent with that exemption, surely it be- 
longs to a native love of justice, to feel a little iur 
dignant, and to enter one's protest, when compo* 
sitions of mere mediocrity, such as I own I think 
Mrs Smith's Sonnets, are extolled far above those 
of real gepius. These same sonnets hav^ been 
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more extolled than the classic elegance and re- 
fined grace of Mrs Barbauld's poems ; than the 
correct and perspicuous good sense of Miss 
More'sy often animated by original^ striking, and 
graceful imagery ; than the wit and attic spirit of 
Mrs Piozzi's writings ; and greatly more than the 
sublime and beautiful creations of our Helen 
Williams's imagination. 

My poor father, who was all honesty in his li- 
terary opinions, and who warmly delighted in the 
genius of his conteniporaries, used to feel just in 
this manner over the undue celebration of Glover's 
Leonidas, when the whole national taste seemed 
under the fascination of investing it with the 
highest honours. However, my father's exist- 
ence has more than thirty years survived the 
fame of Leonidas : — ** a new blown bubble of the 
day," which burst almost as suddenly as it was 
formed* 

With my learned, but too fastidious, neighbour, 
Mr Grove, I was the other day contending for the 
existence of more genius in one of our minor 
poets, than he would hear of. " Ay," said he, 
** you always sit down to see new verses with 
such a disposition to praise, that I do not always 
trust your encomiums. They must be bad, in- 
deed, if you can find nothing in them with which 
to be pleased/' 
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It is true^ I often fight Mr G/s coldness^ but 
he thinks scarce less highly of the dear bard's 
writings than myself. This similarity proves as 
good as the bark to our literary hectics. 

I am glad you find Mr Hayley's adopted boy a 
pleasing companion; that his understanding is 
firm, and his heart ^ood; but you say he is not 
poetical. The absence of that faculty in him, 
proves that poetry is a present that nature only 
can make ; and not to be implanted by any 
power of education, by the force of early habi^ 
or by the imitative ardour of childhood. I can- 
not help being sorry to hear that the coarse wit 
of Swift, and the burlesque of Anstey, are pre- 
ferred to the finer sallies of the imagination by a 
young mind, especially his, around which her pur- 
est emanations so perpetually play. 

Why sleeps Mr Sargent's muse, that once 
awaked " so sweetly, and so well f '* Adieu! 
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Rev. Berwick. 

Lichfield, Jan. 20, 1789. 

It has been in vain that I wished earlier to 
transmit my congratulations on the brightning 
prospect in the region of friendship from Lady 
Moira's amendment May all the clouds of dis- 
ease soon disperse from that fair horizon ! 

I am sure you have felt for dear Lady Car- 
hampton, mourning the loss of her justly darling 
son. The resignation with which she sustains 
this heavy blow is saint-like. O blessed hope of 
immortality, it is thou only, operating upon the 
consciousness of a virtuous life, that, beneath de- 
privations like these, canst assuage the storm of 
anguish, and silence the murmurs of complaint. 

You plead the controul of the House of Lords 
for passing three times through Lichfield, as if 
you had not a friend within its walls. Hang aris- 
tocracy, if such are its fruits. 

I cannot say that I have read Dr Kippis's Life 
of Cook, though I have looked into it. When I 
was upon a visit; of a few days, in Mr Gell's fa- 
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mily, in Derbyshire, it first met my eye. Our so- 
ciety was too interesting, to permit much atten- 
tion to books ; and, I confess, the style did not 
please me sufficiently, to excite much avidity for 
an entire and attentive perusal. Familiar as are 
the public with the events of that great man's lifcy 
and \\ith all the traits of his character, it required 
more than common abilities that should strike out 
Bew lights, and, at least, throw the splendour of 
fine style over a subject so perfectly known. 

Miss William's Ode seems the gem of the Doc- 
tor's work. It is vei^ sublime. That young 
lady's talents are indeed an honour to our sex. 
Her disposition is as amiable as her imagination 
is vivid and original. 

It will probably be thought, that we both 
ought to make low curtseys^ to the learned editor, 
for the praise he deigns to bestow on the efforts 
of the Misses ; but, lest we should grow too vain 
of that praise, immediately after having bestowed 
it, he observes how much it must be regretted^ 
that some writer of eminence, Cowper or Hayley, 
does not take up a subject, so worthy of their 
pen, and do justice to merit and heroism so dis- 
tinguished. 

However true this may be, and with whatever 
propriety the observation might have been made 
in any otbfcr part of the work, it was pedant im- 
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politeness to insert it in exactly the place it stands. 
Adieu ! 
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William Hayley, Esq. 

Lichfield f Jan. 29, 1789- 

Alas ! my dear Bard, to how many of your 
friends has this year been fatal. With grief I 
now see the mournful list swelled by the name of 
Miers. He was a Being in whom genius^ bene- 
volencCi and modesty were conspicuously blended. 
The celebrated Wyatt seems the twin spirit of 
poor Miers. 

Inclosed you will find a transcript of my Runic 
dialogue. The imperfect rhymes will I fear 
offend you, and yet I confess myself incorrigible 
on that head. Mingling occasionally with the 
more perfect ones, they relieve my ear, as in mu- 
sic it is relieved by the intermixture of discords. 
It seems impossible to banish them, even consi- 
dering them as blemishes, without sacrificing to 
an excellence so very subordinate the higher 
graces of poetry. Pope and Gray,* iq whose 
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works they occur so often^ must have used thJem 
upon deliberation^ and by free choice^ as not 
thinking them defects; else, taking such confessed 
pains to polish, and peifect their poetry, we may 
be assured they would have banished the rhyme 
of less complete jingle. 

Mr Gary is very grateiiil for the kind interest 
you take in his peace, and in his fame, and beyond 
' measure gratified that you have been pleased with 
his sonnets. Since our first acquaintance T have 
assiduously endeavoured to instil the just and ne- 
cessary cautions your letter breathes; but the 
slow sale which you mention, of a poem of that 
eminence, must give them irresistible weight. It 
is a circumstance which verifies the indignant pro- 
phecy of my spirit, on first reading Johnson's 
Lives of the Poets. I foresaw that the contempt, 
with which so many of the most exalted in that 
tribe are there treated by an author, whom the 
nation at large seems to consider as oracular^ 
would, like the Gothic clouds, spread a night 
over the English Parnassus, which might proba- 
bly darken, till no degree of genius, however 
splendid, should be able to pierce it. 

I confess, my dear Bard, that in the pre&tory 
sonnet to Mr Gary's publication, I wished, and 
designed to combat the doctrine, held out by Mrs 
Smith, in her preface to the first edition of her 
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sonnetSy viz. that the legitimate sonnet is not 
suited to the genius of our language. Now that 
same true-born sonnet is, with me, a very fa- 
vourite branch of poetry. The best of Milton's, 
I have always thought, formed the model for son- 
net-writing, which, demanding the gracefully un- 
dulating pauses of blank verse, happily blends the 
nature of blank verse with that of rhyme. Its 
name seems to call for light composition ; not so 
its nature, if Petrarch and Milton may be allowed 
to have understood it. Mrs Smith's have the 
gravity, but appear to me deficient in every other 
characteristic of that order of verse. I have seen 
the legitimate sonnet exquisitely beautiful, not 
only from yours, but from various pens. 

Reproving me for not liking Mrs Smith's son- 
nets, and trying to enlist my vanity against my 
want of taste for them, makes me fear that my 
dear Bard suspects me of speaking rather from 
grudging spleen, than from involuntary opmion. 
He has never had cause to think me capable of 
envious coldness. That lady's opinion of my 
works, if indeed she professes to like them, does 
me honour, but cannot change the nature of my 
perceptions. 

Mrs Smith's versification is melodious — but 
that appears to me a subordinate excellence in 
poetry. I do not find in her sonnets any original 

4 
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ideasy any vigour of thought, any striking ima- 
gery — ^but plagiarism, glaring and perpetual ; — 
whole lines taken verbatim, and without acknow- 
ledgment from Shakespeare, Milton, Young, 
Pope, Gray, Collins, Mason, and Beattie. 

When I see an author reduced to crib an whole 
line from Young's Night Thoughts, another whole 
line from Mason's Elegy on Lady Coventry, and 
two whole lines from Shakespeare, to make up a 
little poem, which contains only fourteen lines, I 
cannot help concluding that the imagination is 
barren. Yet is it even so with the eighth sonnet 
in Mrs Smith's first edition. 

I have not seen the second edition, but am told 
that she has in that put the quotation marks so 
disingenuously withheld in the first publication. 
She has there, among many other plagiarisms, as 
notorious, given this line as her own, 

" And drink delicious poison from her eyes.'' 

But if, after all, you sincerely think there is genu- 
ine poetic genius in Mrs Smith's sonnets, you 
should not condemn in me, as illiberal, a contrary 
opinion, recollecting the wide extremes of Gray 
and Mason's ideas, on Ossian's Poetry, and on 
Rousseau's Eloisa. 
Giovanni is^ I hope, recovering, and my aged 
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miiiKng has wonderfully well sustained the late 
catting blasts. They were^ I apprehend^ moce 
welcome to your peculiar constitution^ than milder 
gales. 

J have great delight in the information con- 
cerning your improving health, and have observed, 
that when the vital light has been clouded and in- 
auspicioiis through youth, it often grows perma- 
nently dear and serene, as life advances. So be 
it with my dear bard ! — ^Adieu ! Adieu ! 
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Mbs Knowles. 

Lichfield, Feb. 1, 1789. 

And what becomes of my brilliant Mrs 
Knowles i I long for her spirited aAd ever-elo- 
quent remarks, upon the sudden, barefaced, dis- 
graceful adoption of Tory principles, by those 
who so lately affected to triumph in the blessings 
of the Revolution. 
. And how. goes on the combination between 

VOL. II. .P 
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George's learniDg, and \m mother's genius, mardn 
iDg hand in hand over Horatian ground ? 

ly who was always enamoured of die legitiiluite 
Miltonic sonnet, write one now and then, upon 
that model. It is the intermediate style of poe- 
try, between rhyme and blank verse; and therUB- 
dulating and varied pauses of the latter, give to 
the true sonnet an air of graceful freedom, be- 
yond that of all other measures — ^though, firom 
the restraint respecting the exact number, of. the 
lines, and the demand of four rhymes, twice used 
in the first eight verses, it is in reality the most 
difficult. 

However, where there is tolerable vigour of 
intellect, difficulty rather stimulates than discour 
rages. An appearance in rural nature, a thrill of 
the spirit firom affectionate recollections, or a 
sentiment, or a reflection, strikes us. It would 
do little towards the composition of an extensive 
poem, but it happily, perhaps, occupies the di- 
mensions of a sonnet. Therefore is it that that 
order of verse suits a mind which ha& more pro- 
pensity to poetic efforts, than leisure to employ 
them. It is true, we may sooner write forty lines, 
in any other measure, than fourteen in that of 
the true sonnet — but I can easier write fourteen on 
that arduous model, than an hundred on .the easier 
ones — and where new matter is allowed to flow 
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in to the first idea^ we are led into expansion^ iu- 
consistent with the claims of domestic business^ 
the stewardship of a fluctuating income^ the inter- 
course of society, and the duties of correspond- 
ence. I present you with four * of my sonnets, 
that have not yet passed the press — but which, if 
I may trust the report of several literary friends, 
rank with the best of my compositions. 

In what more than usual austerity did winter 
fix>wn upon us, in the late zenith of his blank do- 
minion ! You will be sme I trembled for its ef- 
fects upon the full of days ; yet, by the counter- 
action of large fires, and an increased quantity of 
vinous cordials, he seemed not to suffer from it at 
all. Your poor friend Giovanni was not so for- 
tunate. He is but now recovering from a severe 
illness. 

You are, as usual, often inquired after in our 
circles ; wliich inquire after little that is ingenious, 
except yourself. Though such inquiry may be, on 
that account, the higher personal compliment, it 
wiU not, therefore, b^ more welcome. Adieu ! 



*Vu^ That to Ingratitnde^the Sammer Evening— why 
Retirement is shnnn'd — ^and that to a Botanic Friend. 
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LETTER LV. 

Mrs Taylob. 

Lic/tfield, Feb. 3, 1789. 

Though many letters lie unanswered in my 
drawer, of remoter date than my dear Mrs Tay- 
lor's, ^nd from friends whom I much regard, yet 
I wave every other claim, that I may answer her 
kind epistle, before the important hour confines 
her person, and expands her heart, for the recep- 
tion of the maternal pleasures. — May they prove 
an all-recompensing happiness ! 

Hitherto you have seemed as chiefly bom to 
suffer. I had a strong presentiment that preg-* 
nancy would have bani9hed your long oppressive 
train of previous indispositions, and am disap- 
pointed to know that they harassed you so much 
in the beginning of that period. 

Highly amiable are your filial regrets. — ^O ! I 
can well imagine them ! how poignant they were 
on quitting tlie home of your youth, the apartment 
hallowed by the ideal presence of a dying mo- 
ther, who so lately expired in your arms ! — Let 
us quit the subject. 
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., Your present local sensations mi^t be sweet, 
jfirom living in the mansion in which that dear 
&scinating enthusiastic saint, Mrs Rowe, once 
iDhahited. From twelve years old to twenty, not 
a year elapsed in which I did not rush to a re- 
perusal of her letters, nor have they yet ceased to 
thrill my imagination, and to soothe my heart. 
. It was indeed fervently my design, never again 
toliave sent any thing of mine to the Gentleman's 
Magazine — ^but placability, amounting perhaps 
to weakness, clings about my heart upon every 
occasion, short of premeditated and apparent 
treachery practised against me. Nichols, the 
editor of that publication, is certainly a very in- 
genious, and, by the report of those who know 
him well, a very worthy man. It seems he does 
not take upon himself the department of review- 
ing poetry. Business brought him through Lich- 
field last autumn. He called upon me, and ex- 
pressed concern so fervent for the slight shewn 
to one of my best works, the Ode to General 
Elliot, and for the insolence with which his ma- 
gazine had reviewed Mr Whalley's noble poem, 
Mont Blanc, that I could not help being sof- 
taied, nor refuse to remit to him the offences of 
his reviewer. After he got to town, I received 
a letter of earnest supplication, to resume my 
accustomed contributions to his publication — ' 
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my placability^ not my judgment, induced me to 
comply. 

There are prodigiously fine passages in Mr 
Hayley's Revolution Ode, and in the Ovidian 
Epistle subjoined to it. Both are stupidly and 
impudently criticized in a letter to the Magazine 
for December last. Nichols ought to have 
spumed, instead of inserting that letter. About 
the middle of last month, I sent one of indignant 
comment, upon that ridiculous censor, and signed 
mine Anti-2^ilus. 

Yet on the whole, perhaps, neithier the Ode nor 
the Epistle are quite equal to some other of Mr 
Hayley's viTitings. It is . possible to fall some- 
what short of them, yet be veiy fine poems. 

We have two youths, not yet either of them 
seventeen, who display very shining poetic ta- 
lents. England has had no Aonian flowers of 
such early beauty and luxuriance, since Chattel^ 
ton's sun set in blood. Adieu ! Adieu ! 
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LETTER LVI. 

Miss Weston. 

Lichfield, Feb. 4, 1789. 

That you are not richer in leisure than myself, 
dear Sophia, I can easily credit, drained as is my 
treasury of hours and minutes, by domestic and 
pecuniary business of various kinds, by social in- 
tetrupdons, by a too extensive correspondence, 
and by attendance upon my aged nursling ; but 
hxm rapidly the day wastes in London I am too 
ccmscious, to prouder at your growing distaste to 
writii^, in spite of the golden mines of informa- 
tion which surround you, and of the powers you 
possess to i-efine their treasures, and to give them 
the most valuable currency. For me, if I had 
more conunand over my time, you will allow the 
comparative barrenness of a provincial town. 
Since thus it is with us both, it were wise to re» 
pose upon each other's regard, without struggling 
afler frequent opportunities to expand it yet again 
and again, upon paper. 

Hourly do I expect dear Mrs Mompessan, — 
now the oldest friend I have upon earth, excepts 
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ing Mrs Knowles, and my &ther ; my acquain- 
tance ^ith Giovanni not passing into confidential 
friendship, till some years after Mrs M. honour- 
ed me ^ith her's. Justly sings the poetic Bard 
of Night, 

*' Friendship's the wine of life ; but friendship new 
I9 neither strong nor pore t— but O, how cheers 
Our souly the bright complexion, cordial warmth. 
And elevating spirit of a friend. 
For twenty siunmqrs ripening by our side !" 
• ■ - . ■' • . ' 

Alas ! the poor king! — ^his fate is indeed a deqp> 
deep tragedy. The centennial birth-day of the 
glorious Revolution happened at a somewhat mh* 
fortunate period for the party, who make die 
royal calamity the ladder of their ambition, since 
the mask of public virtue was to be thrown 
aside so soon ; and since its disuse lays bare their 
selfishness to the shamed eye of day, in nakedness 
of tenfold disgrace. 

I wonder somebody does not rise in the Senate 
House, and cry " for shame, for shame ! " — ^with- 
in a month — a little month-^while the echoes yet 
vibrate with the sounds " regal restraint,'* " the sa- 
lutary curbs of monarchial power,'' " the peoples^ 
privileges," and " immortal liberty," from 3it)ur 
throats : are you now straining them hoarse with 
clamours for hereditary rights, and the royal pre- 
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rogatnre^ whose preponderiince has ever been fatal 
to die peace and prosperity of this kingdom ! — to 
6fipoBe whose dangerous inroads, Hambden fought, 
and- Mihon abdicated the splendid throne of Par- 
nassus, during twenty years, 

^ In fiberty's defence— hifl noble canaey 

Of which an Europe ivng from side to aide ;** 

and for which Russell and Sydney were martyred 
on the block. 

When you were met on yoiu* processions, which, 
in the trust that your enthusiasm was from prin« 
ciple, filled with delight the heart of every true 
Briton, could this apostacy have been foreseen, 
how would they have burnt to tear your yellow 
ribands from your brows ! — ^they had at least 
exclaimed, with the spirit of the deserted Con- 
stance, 



'* Doff them for shame ! 

And hang the rusty chain of Stoart-power 
About yoor recreant necks !*' 

But, to change the subject, I do not much 
wonder that the pageant scenery, and even the 
Siddonian pathos, iu fallen majesty, cannot suf- 
ficiently animate that heavy play, Henry the 8th ; 
which, in despite of some great poetic beauties, 

3 
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18 not calculated, on the whole, to rouse atten*- 
tion, and awaken die passions. 

So, the little Mrs Jordan seduces the croud 
from the truly great Mrs Siddons. Each, how- 
ever, are doubtless exquisite in their different 
paths. 

In the past two years, I have made so great a 
point of devoting an hour most days to the harp- 
sichord, that I feel my progress in thorough bass, 
and am much complimented upon it, under the 
consciousness that all my youth passed away in to- 
tal Ignorance of musical notes. I can now play 
in little private concerts, with tolerable facility. 
No small delight to such an enthusiast in the 
science as your friend. 

My celebrated friend, Mr Hardinge, has risen 
prodigiously of late in my esteem, on account of 
some nobly generous exertions in favour of sweet 

Mrs B , whose story is so extraordinary, and 

so interesting ; whose conduct has been* so ami- 
able ; whose fate so hard. She was in Lichfield 
this winter with Mrs Smith, and more gracefril, 
more attractive, much more eloquent than ever, 
though less beautiful. I mentioned to Mr Har- 
dinge her present distress, and related her event- 
ful history. His exertions in her favour became 
instantly energetic, and their consequences bav^ 
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procured a Tery considerable sum for herself and 
for her children. 

So the world has lost my two friends, Mrs 
Brooke and Mr Miers ; Beings whose talents 
were first-rate in their different departments, and 
every way did honour to the age in which they 
lived. Adieu ! Yours faithfully. 
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George Hardinge, Esq. 

Lichfield^ Feb. 5, 1789. 

Have the goodness to transmit the inclosed to 
the penny-post, after having given it a wafer, 
not merely to save Miss Weston postage, but be- 
cause I have made a speech for you in it. What 
would you tiake as a bribe to give this same Phi- 
lippic your impressive tones in the senate ? 

I am, delighted with the Chancellor *s speech, 
in which he asserts the superior degree of attache 
ment produced by the expectation of favours, to 
that which is excited by the receipt of them ; 
vrhere he wittily and eloquently observes, that the 
zeal of the newrmade peer will probably cool be? 
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fore the wax on his patent^ whiie.the peer m ex- 
pectation is a most steady adherent 

And what is bocome of your muse f— *Ia she 
frightened into silence by the clamours of repres- 
sed amlntioni struggling around the vacant throne? 
You have not sent me a sonnet time immemorial, 
and I sicken in deprivation. 

Behold two of mine^ and pay me in kind, I 
pray you. When your muse discharges debt of 
this sort, she pays them back with interest. . 

Ask again about the quotation for Mr Croft. 

Adio! 
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MoRFiTT, Esq.* 

Lichfield, Feb. 7 , 17S9. 

My best thanks are due to the poetical friends 
for their elegant copy of their ingenious publica- 
tion f . I prefer the rhyme translation, not because 

* Died at Birmiogham in 1809. 

t The Woodman of Arden, a poem, \i ritten by Mr Morfitt 
m Latin^ and of which his friend, Mr Weston, gave two trans- 
latians, one in blank vene^ the other in rhyme.— >S'. 
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it 18 in rhyme, but because it is paraplirastiCy and the 
other dose. All close transktionsbave about Ihem 
an air of ungraceful restraint I confess also, that 
k appears to me that our friend has not formed 
his blank v€rse after- die best examples^ viz. Mil- 
Um, Thomson, and Akenside. Else, howev^ 
onfashionable, I think blank verse much the su- 
perior vehicle for the efiusions of genius; — but 
die often recurrence of the redundant syllable at 
die end of a line, (so frequent in Mr Weston's 
poem) is highly injurious to that harmony and 
freedom which result from the varied pauses, un^ 
dulating from line to line through the work, and 
forming, in sound, the ma^c curve, so dear to 
beauty ; and whose floating course the redundant 
syllable interrupts. I have never known it used, 
in any frequency, by the best writers^ except in 
dramatic poetry, — ^believe it will scarce once be 
foimd in the Paradise Lost. Its effect upon my 
ear, in our friend's translation, is like that which 
my eye would perceive by sudden jirking curtesies 
being made by a fine woman, as she was gliding 
dirough the Louvre, '^ with arms sublime that 
floated on the air.'' 

Milton, Thomson, and Akenside, knew how to 
give contrasting and picturesque hardiness to 
some of their lines, without this jirking redundan- 
cy at their final syllabled.. 
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This rhyme^translatioii is charmingly Bfrntei, 
though, to my ear, its versification is clogged an4 
encumbered by what Mr W. fancies gives it 
freedom, the frequent triplet, and the Alexandrinip 
that does not terminate a passage. * 

I admire our friend's genius, but^ in die same 
degree, do I lament the strength of his prejudices, 
and the errors of hb system. They have betray- 
ed him, through the preface to this work, into 
mistakes the most glaring, and into injustice to 
the illustrious band of poets, that, ivith redoubled 
rays, have warmed the nation within the last half- 
century ; injustice, that wears the appearance of 
an invidiousness which, I feel assured, has not, in 
reality, tainted his honest heart. If I do not 
publicly enter my protest against his injustice to 
the writers I revere, the immeasurably high and. 
much unmerited compliments which he pays n^e 
in the close of that afflicting preface, together 
with our known friendship, will make it believed* 
that our opinions are one respecting his infatuated 
assertion, that the modern poets have poisoned 
the Pierian spring. 

Mr W. writes, in this preface, as if the excel- 
lence, or non-excellence, of a poem, had its final 
dependence upon the mode of its versification, 
and as if the couplet were the only order of rhyme* 
He seems to forget, that the lyric, with its count- 
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leas Tarieties and unlimited privities, affords an 
ample field for his Alexandrines and triplets, 
¥4iose licentious use suits not the requisite chasti- 
ty of llie couplet-melodies ; though the sense fre- 
quently overflowing the couplet cannot, I think, 
be justly termed a violation of that chastity ; but 
it is ftestroyed by jingling into the botching trip- 
let, or by lagging in Alexandrines, during the 
middle of a passage. Their effect is majestic, 
not only at the termination of a poem, but of its 
sentences, provided a new subject commences im- 
mediately. 

After aU, it is a small part of the intrinsic ex- 
cdlence of poetry, that depends on what the 
Drydenic slovenliness, or the Popeian elegance, 
can give or take away. A composition is worth 
Iklle, Aat does no{ remain fine poetry after being 
taken out of all measure. Where it has sublimi- 
ty <^ sentiment, ingenuity of allusion, and strength 
of imagery, to stand that test, just Taste gives an 
author leave to do almost what he pleases with 
the numbers, provided he does not insist upon a 
preference of the slovenly to the polished ones, 
readily promisii^ that such a work will be dear- 
to her in any dress. 

Mr Weston's reasoning about the eligibility of 
keeping down certain parts of poetry, upon the 
painter's system, is perfectly just ; but, unfortu- 
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nately for Diyden, it is no excuse for bombast^ 
ftistian, incongruous metaphor^ inconsistent fable, 
and impertinent familiarity of style. These are 
the corruptions ^ith which he defiled, at times, 
the living waters of the Pierian spring, to which 
his fine genius had such constant access. . 

The only thing which I protest against in our 
friend's first translation of your poem, is the melting 
down four brothers into one, by giving them tbe 
sign of the person singular. Without a note, no^ 
body could have guessed the meaning of the pasL 
sage ; and though a note is always better than a 
passage left in obscurity, yet is it highly desirable 
to avoid all unnecessary expressions, which de- 
mand a prose explanation. The epithet fourfcJd, 
could not have expressed the idea sufficiently. A 
mystery at least one degree harder to be conceiv- 
ed than that of the Trinity. 

Apropos of compound epithets. How much 
is our friend out in calling them tinkling, and in 
ranking them amongst the habits of the Popeian 
school ! They are of the Miltonic school — have a 
nervous condensing power; and, through an ef-. 
roneous dread of their producing harshness, were 
too much disused by Pope and his disciples. 

It is not true of Pope, that he polished every 
thing high. His Satires, his Ethic Epistles, the 
glorious Dunciad, and even several parts of the 



Essay on Man, frequently present passages in a 
plain unomamented style, though not, it is true, 
widi die soys ht^Sy and says she^- and the belikes 
of Dryden. 

Pope's fiiends, in his lifetime,.asserted opinions 
like these of mine publicly ; and Mr Weston in- 
juriously imputes them to his influence, to a de- 
sign of assassinating the fame of his great prede- 
cessor^ to which he uniformly bears very ardent 
testimony, regrettii^ only that he had not learned 
the art to blot, a regret in which surely all people 
of just taste must unite. 

A friend is with me, whom I quit with reluct- 
ance to take up my pen, even to you, who have so 
much honoured and obliged me. I am. Sir, 
Your faithful humble servant. 
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LETTER LTX. 

Mrs Piozzi. 

Lichfield, Feb. 13, 1789. 

Too sensible am I of the rapidity with which 
my dear Mrs Piozzi's hours must. fleet away^to 
feel resentment arise and mix with my regrets 
when she is silent. 

I must account to you, dearest Madam, how it 
came to pass that I knew not, till I received your 
letter, of the existence of such a poem as Diver- 
sity. 

My long conviction concerning the total in- 
competence of our modem public critics to esti- 
mate the genuine value of poetic compositions ; 
my nausea of their false rules and blundering ana- 
lizations, their venal praise and malicious abuse, 
at length made me resolve to avoid wasting my 
time over any of them, except the Gentleman's 
Magazine, to which I often send verses and little 
essays. It is several years since I have seen any 
of its brethren, that has not been obtruded upon 
my attention, and I see only one newspaper, the 
General Evening. Hence is it that I sometimes 
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do not hear of fine compositions till they have 
been out perhaps many weeks; but^ sure to hear 
of them at lengthy from some of my literary cor- 
reqx>ndents^ I look upon the delay of the plea- 
sure I have in reading them as a less evil in the 
balance against those hectics m^hich false criti- 
cism always gives me. I have ordered Diversity 
from my bookseller, but it is generally a fort- 
nq^t at least before I receive the books I be- 
speak. 

The wish you express to see me in town i^ 
y&ry flattering ; but my father is too feeble to be 
left. Invalid parents have always made me a 
great hcMne-keeper. I begin to suspect that the 
long continuance of stationarj^^Jii^alitits will make 
them adhere to my inclination), even when the 
precious chains, now entwined around my heart, 
shall be finally broken. 

I was interrupted at the close of my last sen- 
tence, and prevented by an emptive inflammation 
in my eye-lids, from resuming my pen, except 
when indispensable business forced it into my fin- 
gers. I have, in the interim, seen Major Barry ; 
, and I spoke immediately to him of the poem in 
question. ' " It is Mr Merry's, — and how do you 
like it. Colonel f" " I told Mrs Piozzi I could 
not understand it." ^' O! you should have read 
it a second time.'' '' I did not think it worth while 
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— smce one wants time to read better things 
with the attention they deserve.^ 

He ddighted me by saying that your Sontlets 
are on the eve of publication. 

Mr Merry has hitherto appeared to me a writer 
of considerable genius ; but whom self-confidence, 
and total want of taste, perpetually betrays into 
bombast, obscurity, and inelegance. Then the 
Anna Matilda verses are evidently his compost^ 
tion ; and is it not very sickening to see an author 
creeping beneath a veil of gauze, and proclaim- 
ing under it, that he is the first poet the world has 
ever produced ? 

I have not read Mr Cumberland's novel — nor 
ever wish to read a novel written by one who has 
proclaimed the Clarissa of Richardson void of 
genius, of nature, and inimical to the right forma^ 
tion of the female mind. 

I am very sorry Mr Greathead's laurels have 
suffered a blight, since his virtues interest the 
wishes of all the generous who know him, for 
the duration of every thing which promotes his 
happiness. 

Adieu! dearest Madam. My best compli- 
ments to Mr Piozzi. 

Yours, very faithfully. 
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LETTER LX. 

Geobge Ha&dinge, Esq. 

Lichfiddy Feb: 24, 1789- 

I HATE indeed a great deal fomvhich to love 
jou. You are a uoble creature. — May the gene- 
rosity, kindness, and exertion you dave devoted to 
tbe interests of die amiable, unfortunate Mrs B. 
be rewarded by many a blessing, superadded to a 
conscioumess that will strew roses over your pil- 
low! 

I congratulate you, from my inmost heart, upon 
the king's recovery, which, I trust, will preserve 
to us the political saviour of our country. 

Your mind has of late, I conclude, been too 
much engrossed by patriotic solicitudes to receive 
visits from your muse, though benevolence, through 
the ever-open passages in your heart, found means 
to engine your animated attention. The next 
poetical pleasure you can give me to that of 
sending me verses of your own, is to hear you 
avow approbation of mine. It is from you that 
I learn the existence of the word idiocy ^ as syno- 
nymous to idiotism. Substituting- it for the lat" 
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ter^ my line is rendered much more harmonioiM* 
This word is to me as an hidden guinea, just dis- 
covered by a miser. 

With what original ideas does that brain of 
yours teem ! What spirit and frolic in the manner 
of your telling me, that one of the two sonnets I 
sent you had strength^ the other softness ! 

But I am, beyond expression, gratified by your 
warm approbation of my paraphrastic transla- 
tions of Horace. The praise of so perfect a 
master of the beauties of my original, is an ar- 
mour of steel and gold, against the sneers of the 
pedant, who demands fidelity in a translation, at 
the expence of spirit and of grace. I have taken 
the painter's maxim for my guiding rule in these 
attempts — '^ It is better to sin against truth than 
beauty." Sir John Demham, my friend Weston 
tells me, justly obsei-ves that poetry, like ether, is 
a very subtle and volatile spirit, which in pouring 
from ' one language into another, evaporates so 
much, that, if a new spirit be not added in die 
transfusion, little more than a caput mortuum 
will remain. Adieu ! 
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LETTER LXI. 

Miss Williams. 

» 

IJchfield, March 3, 1789. 

Your charming poem on the Slave Trade is 
a most welcome present. It would have given 
me great pleasure to have covered many pages in 
discnniinating its various graces — but a recent in-' 
flammation in mj eyes forbids the indulgence. 

Self-partiality, which makes us fond of ideas 
and images that have arisen in our own minds, 
increases perhaps the solemn feelings, excited by 
the twelve first lines of your exordium. If your 
friend, Mr Hardinge, has thought it worth his 
while to preserve my letters, he could . shew you 
one, written last April, in answer to one of his, 
which requested me to employ my muse on this 
popular subject. That letter of mine to Mr 
Hardinge, described scenery, and Expressed ideas 
exactly similar to those in the first twelve lines of 
your poem. I never committed them to measure, 
through utter want of time for compositions of 
any length. I could obtain it only by the sacri- 
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fice of more material things — my duties — ^my 
common-life business-^-and my friends. 

Perhaps I wish this poem of yours had been 
written in the ten-feet couplet, of whose graces 
and powers you are so eminently mistress. I 
think that of eight feet requires the frequent in- 
termixture of the line of seven syllables, in either 
very solemn, or very sprightly compositions, to 
give spirit and variety to the measure. ; Observe 
how often the seven feet line recurs in the Alle- 
gro, II Penseroso, and in Gray's Descent of 
Odm. 

Amongst many other happinesses ia your last 
poem, it has great originality and beauty in its 
similes. 

I am gratified that Mrs Siddons chose one of 
my darling plays for her benefit. How charming 
must the Law of Lombardy have been, arrayed 
in her graces, and in her powers! Its characters 
are drawn with the free hand of a master, who 
takes human nature rather than theatric precision 
for his model — and its language has Shakesperian 
ease and fire. Our public critics abuse it — but 
they are almost all composed of bad authors, 
whose enmity to good ones is inevitable, and, to- 
wards Mr Jephson, national jealousy increases 
their venom. 
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Channii^ Mrs Piozzi recommends Delia Cnu- 
ca's Diversity to me^ as an extremely fine poem — 
and Mr Hayley tells me^ that Mrs Smith's Pe- 
gasus is of the true etherial breed — of whose bon- 
nets, in my opiniofi. Colonel Barry, as justly as 
wittily, said,, when he was last here, that the gene- 
ral run of them was two or three good lines, 
stolen from our most popular poets, dispersed 
here and there in each sonnet, with ten or a dozen 
others of very indifferent cement. 

^ Alas ! my gentie Helen, how most I, 
Wbo will not flatter, and who dare not lie/' 

have wounded you with cold praise, had you 
sent me poems with as little original poetic mat- 
ter as Mrs Smith's Sonnets ; or strutting in such 
inflated defiance of every thing like common sense, 
as the compositions of Delia Crusca ! — not but 
there are considerable flashes of genius in the 
latter, but to me they serve only to make the ge- 
neral darkness more visible. Such odes as Di- 
versity will confirm, instead of invalidating Mr 
Mason's objection to the irregular ode-^— yet, since 
Dryden and Lord Lyttleton have proved the pos- 
sibility of making sublime and beautiful poems 
upon that model, I wonder at Mason's reprobat- 
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ingit Wemay venturetofHroiiouiice, diatacom- 
positioii, which fails to interest us in irregular 
Ijrics, would not please us better, if we were to 
see it reduced to die regular form — ^though fin& 
odes are certainly die more perfect on that ac* 
count. Adieu ! my dear Miss Williams, — your's 
fiiuthfully. 



LETTER LXII. 

Geobge Hardinge, Esq. 

Lichfield, March 5, 1789, 

« 

The evidence you bring of Mr B ^'s bache- 
lor voluptuousness, is irresistibly strong. I sup- 
pose Mr Day knew it not, or, with his general ab- 
horrence of sensuality, he had spared to mention 
him with so much esteem : — ^but. Lord ! what a 
pale, maidenish-looking animal for a voluptuary ! 
— so reserved as were his manners! — and his 
countenance ! — a veiy tablet, upon which the ten 
commandments seemed written. 

There is sublime allegoric imagery in your son- 
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net to Pitt*. I like the two first lines the least — 
and do not approve of two torches in one sonnet, 
the light of virtue^ and the flame of honour. If 
it was mine I would alter the opening, thus, 

Gemas and Tirtoe's prodigy, tby fiime 
Through ages shall diffbse its cloudless light* 

'' Thee Britain found," I do not think suffi- 
ciently clear, unless it had been in her late emer- 
gency, that she had first found her political sa- 
viour. 



• SONNET TO MR PHT, 
By G. Hardinge, Esq. written March 1789. 

O ! miracle of sore, tho* early fime, 

By genius prov'd, and sacred virtue's light, 
Thee Britain found in her tempestuous night, 
When Belial, starting from the honds of shame, 

With iran^c joy, and gnilfs avenging migh^ 
Threatened in radiant panoply the fight ; 
The arm that waved imperial honour's flame, 
RevealM those hideous phantoms of the night, 

That hoyer'd, brooding, o'er the regal bed. 
In shapeless folds of dusky hue ; — the pale 
Half-rebel Fear,— to venal homage bred, 

And Perfidy, that marks the shifting gale 

Obsequious— idiot Scorn, tho' nature bled. 
And perjnr'd Craft in duty's haUovr^d veil* 
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My o]t>jection might be obviated thus t — . 
'^Thee Britain fomidi strong in her stormy niglit.'* 

Invincible is the word^ but there is nx>t room for 
it. In the sonnet, how ofteia does language find 
herself on the bed of Procrustes ! All the rest 
of this composition has Miltonic sublimity. The 
picture, as an whole, is infinitely grand. The 
night fiends brooding o'er the regal bed, and 
discovered by the torch of honour ! Nothing can 
be more sublime ; though poets only will per* 
haps properly feel this oracular imagery, at least 
without a key, but it is the kind of thing in 
which a portion of obscurity is rather an excel- 
lence than a defect — I mean as to the imagery 
merely, for nothing can preserve from just cen- 
sure obscurity of expression. 

My poor sonnets are made delectable nonsense 
in the General Evening Post for the 7 th of this 
month, March, by the carelessness of the printer, 
who, in reversing the words hills and rills, has 
caused my hills to wind and to murmur, and my 
brooks to be convex^ He has also of the word 
illume made illumSf and for the word idiocy, as 
synonymous to idiotism, (See Lord Bacon's au- 
thority in Johnson's folio Dictionary,) he has 
given idiotcy. 
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Why do yoa praise me for praising Miss Wil* 
liams's poem on the Slave Trade i So doing, you 
are worse than the folk who extol Joseph's vir* 
tae, as almost super-human, because he would 
not be a scoundrel, — ^not dishonour the man who 
had raised him from a dungeon to wealth, and 
power, and happiness, and trust. 

If I had not thought the work ingenious, I 
would have been silent as to the production of 
my friend, for my encomiums shall not be par- 
tml ; but thinking it charming, I were despicable 
had I suppressed the consciousness. 

** For an that wealth, and power, and fame bestow, 
I would not be that thing, an envions woman. 



w 



On the 27th of last month I was honoured and 
blest by a two hours' personal conversation with 
the most distinguished excellence that ever walk- 
ed the earth, since saints and angels left off pay- 
ing us morning visits. To say that his name is 
Howard would be superfluous. This is the third 
time he has favoured me with his conversation on 
his way through this town. I am truly glad of our 
king's recovery, but yet I should not walk half so 
tall upon a visit from him. Mr Howard present- 
ed me with his new publication, and had pre- 
viously given me the former. This is enriched 
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widi beautiful engravings of the foreign Lazaret- 
tos. He sets out next spring, to encounter again 
the shafts that speed through the darkness, and 
'^ the pestilence that walketh at noon-day/' sti-^ 
mulated by the hope of being enabled to avert, in 
future, some of their mischiefs from the human 
race. 

Last Friday evening was the " Feast of Lights^ 
vnth us ; I assure you every virindow shone, many 
vnth transparent paintings, whose emblems were 
well imagined, while loyal enwreathed thanks- 
givings glowed in phosphorus. Our corporation, 
our esquires, our choir, and our principal trades- 
men, preceded by a band of music, sung God 
Save the King through the streets. If our little 
city loved genius, science, and art, half as well as 
it loves its king, and his minister, our societies 
would be more animated than they are. 
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LETTER LXIII. 

Rev. T. S. Whalley. 

lAck/ield, April 10, 1789. 

JLt is our fate, my dearest friend, that the wish 
of answering each other's letters should often and 
long precede our power. I hope I am not strong- 
ly tainted with the female frailty, curiosity, yet I 
must be interested in all that has agitated the 
feelings of those I love ; and I thirst to know 
from what quarter could proceed that storm 
which threatened to blow your sununer hopes 
from their cottage anchor. The harassing per- 
plexities of which your last complains, grieved 
me; but I hope they are past away, without 
having left any nest-«ggs to annoy you in future, 
and to vex and afflict my dear Mrs Whalley. 
Precious ai'e the assurances you give me, that I 
possess her partial love. 

I am happy in your glowing approbation of 
my long Horatian Paraphrase on the Pleasures of 
rural life. There is nobody whom my muse 
more ardently wishes to please than her Edwy ; 
Bor have I less pleasure in the similarity of our 
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tastes about Weston's beautiful Amet to Caiy 
and Lister, and about the sweet collectio|( by our 
pensive yo^ng friend, particuiariy as our ge|(Ural 
ideas of sonnet-excellence do not quite ccincide. 
That Dr Johnson should dislike tl|e Miltonk 
sonnet, with its grave energies, and majestic plain- 
ness, I do not wonder. . TholiB whi^y like him^ 
hate blank-verse, are constitutionally insensible of 
those excellencies ; but that you, whose ear. is 
delightedly fiamiliar with the manly melodies of 
blank-verse, as Mr F. Warton justly calls them, 
that you should not Jove the varying pause, un- 
i^ dulating through the lines o& the Miltonic son* 
net — that you should faiicy them 4*ough breaks^ 
astonishes me. I do not, however, despair of 
your conversion on this point, as I know you 
have a soul superior to that false shame, which 
annexes the idea of disgrace to changed opinions, 
even when their change results from the force 
of excellence, emerging from the' mists of our 
accidental neglect, or hasty prejudices. The ra- 
ther do I hope it, as I once held your present 
ideas on the ns|ture of the sonnet, misled by the 
gaiety of its title. M^r Boothby, his friend Mr 
Tighe, Mr Dewes, and Mr Hardinge, are warm 
admirers of the best of^^ilton's sonnets; are 
good judges of English poetry, and masters of 
the Italian language. Mr Boothby and Mr Tighe 
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int opened fligr eyes, or rather put me upon at« 
tendii^ to the peculiar excellence of the M iltonic 
sonnet; and I soon became of their opinion^ 
that iir formed a beautiful and distinct order of 
composition in our language; that dignity and 
energetic plainness were its most indispensable 
characteristics. When first Mr Boothby and Mr 
Tl^ie began my conversion, I pleaded that the 
very name demanded gaiety, lightness, and ele- 
gance. Tliey urged, that nothing could be less 
gay tlian Petrarch's sonnets ; reminded me, that 
the original meaning of the word monody, no 
more implied a funeral poem, than the title of 
iOfmet seemed to call for a grave energetic pie- 
tore of a single thouglrt in fourteen lines ; that 
great writers had a just claim to have their com- 
positions considered as models in eveiy style in 
which Aey have excelled ; that Milton, having 
styled his poem, on the death of his friend, a Mo- 
nody, the name has become appropriate to fune- 
ral compositions ;-^so also, that his sonnets have 
annexed an expectation of strength and majesty 
to that title, which, though sorrow^or afiectionate 
contemplation may soften down, the sonnet must 
not part with in exchange for any of the lighter 
graces. This was BoHeau's idea concerning the 
nature of this order of verse. Behold a transW 
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tion from a passaige ia him that proT^ it. I 
mean, that it should utmd the first in my-^^colbo? 
tion, as shewing the priocipleft on which woe 
have been written. Upon your present flatten, 
the numbers will fiot please you. It is, however^ 
very exactly Boikau's sense and image *. 

Gary's sonnets are upon ^ter pdbjects than 
Milton's, and the Tersification is conseqiimtly 
and properly softer ; but they ar« truly Miltonic, 
and have nothing of what you say sottets oug^ 
to have, '^ the lightness o£ a zephyr's vring." The 
pause, instead of payaing at the end of the line, is 
often floated into the n^xt, fiwming those impres- 
sive breaks, so dear to the lovers of blaBkri^eme. 
The language has rather an elevated simplicity 
than that Popean smoothness and polish, wbidi 
so highly adorn the heroic and the elegiac me«^- 
sure, but which I cannot think essential, oc even 
an advantage to that of the lyric and^the sonnet 
style. The last Gentleman's Magazine has. a fine 
sonnet of Gary's, translated from the Italian, and 
a beautiful little poem upon the same suli^t, 
from Ovid. ^ It contains al^. two. sonnets of 
mine, upon which,. I have been highly compli- 
mented by my literary friends. They had been 
direfuUy misprinted in the General Evening Po^t, 

* See the first sonnet in the lyf kcellany. — S^ 
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hA die MagMbe hii5 rectified' the errors. I dare 
betieveyou will like the ideas, whatever you may 
diiilk of the numbers. 

Mj^acquaiiHance, Mr Sargent, has lately re- 
printed his Minie, with two additional odes. The 
first, die Vision of Stone-Henge, we should think 
sublime, if it wertf possible to forget Gray's Welch 
Bard ; but servilely imitative, yet, strikingly infe- 
rior, we are inclined to quarrel with it. The se- 
cond ode, Mary Queen of Scots, has much charm 
for the imagination, and interest for the heart ; 
and, though we find the author there a little too 
much in debt to Gray, and with high obligations 
to Ossian, yet has it three or four pictures as ori- 
ginal as they are sublime. 

There is fine use made of the Ossianic machi- 
nery ; but you, as well as myself, will quarrel 
with the disingenuous note upon the very finest 
passage m the ode, speaking, as it does, with a 
degree oiF contempt, of the source whence the au- 
dior has drawn, its sublimity, and containing an 
insiBuation agajpst the originality of Ossian. It 
is impolitik:, as well as disgraceful to his sensibili- 
ty, which ought to furnish internal evidence of ori- 
ginality, powerful enough to do away all the tes- 
timony which M^phef|K)n's disingenuous preten- 
ces have thrown into the opposite scale. 
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How does your beloved Mrs Jadnon^ whose 
heart is as warm as her understanding is enlai^ed i 
Has time infused its bakn into those sorrows 
which fortitude sustained so nobly i 

Adieu^ Adieu ! 
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Mrs Piozzi. 

Lichfieldy April 11, 1789. 

Soon after I had the honour of addressing yon 
last, I obtained the poem Diversity from my tar- 
dy bookseller. I confess myself to want taste for 
that author's general style of writing, though I 
admire particular passages in him extremely. By 
the perpetual effort and violence of his style^ he 
loses all sight of nature, simplicity, and perspi- 
cuity, till one of his own lines in Diversity be- 
comes his most applicable motto, 



*^ Waging iidth common sensfc perpetual ^nb*." 

Our amiable Hiss W/s poem on the Slave 
Trade is very dear to me. I am sure you have 
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attended to the happiness^ beauty, and originality 
dSFita similies. Helen's genius is as soaring as 
her manners are gentle. 

The king's recovery, preserving to us our mi- 
nister, our second Daniel in talents, firmness, and 
integrity, was a singular mercy to the nation. 
Our little city made her feast of lights on the oc- 
casion, with unanimous alacrity. I marvel at the 
frontless efirontery with which our nominal whigs 
di^raced a title I ever thought so honoiuable, 
and threw away their mask of patriotism the 
instant the rising-sun seemed likely to ascend the 
zenith. 

You feel, I dare say, that Dr Johnson would 
have been of the regent party, had he existed du- 
ring the late astonishing and sudden change of 
ground in the parties, which, pulling different 
ways, make and maintain the balance of the con- 
stitution. 

Another poetic publication, entitled the Loves 
of the Plants, has just passed the press. It is the 
work of one of my oldest literary friends, — a 
mock heroic poem, of beautiful invention, varie- 
ty, and descriptive grace; with numbers even 
more richly harmonious than Pope's. There is a 
great deal of botanic science in the notes. The 
author is Dr Darwin, though he does not avow 
himself 9 one of Dr Johnson's blockheads^ wha 
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lived in Lichfield when Johnson txHA you ttet 
Lichfield had nothing for the mind. I am, wiik 
best compliments to Mr Pio^, dear Madam, 
yours, 8cc. 



» ■ 
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Captain Seward. 



Lichfield, Jpil 15, 1789. 

I REJOICE in the king's recovery. From my 
soul I pitied his sufferings, and the queen's af- 
fliction ; but, great as is the national blessing of., 
such a restoration, I never had an idea of writii^ 
verses on the occasion, and am sorry you have set 
your heart on any such matter. The Laureate 
must write. It is my opinion no other good poet 
wilL The royal pair have never patronised the 
bards, and care little for their songs. '^ 

This period teems with poetic genius ; but 
George the Third is no Augustus Csesar to his 
Virgils, his Ovids, and his Horaces ; and Mr Pitt, 
though a great minister, is not a Meceenas. Ilie 
King of England will not resemble Alexander, in 
shedding the tear of envy over the tomb of Adiil- 
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Im^ b6c«iise no Homer threw poetic lustre over 
kb own achieTemeiits.. 
Adieiiy dMr Sir^ and believe me always yourS; 
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Dr Darwin. 

^' " Lichfield, May 29, 1789. 

Warmly and gratefully do 1 thank you for 
your thrice vahiable poetic preset. If, at your 
. . bidding, I am to consider it as a return for the 
^ ihjming tributes, which I have presumed tp offer 
you, it can be but a similar traffic to that of Eu- 
ropean merchants with Indian chiefs, in which 
gold and gems are given for ghss-beads, and 
ribands. . 

The publication of the Botanic Garden, for 
which I have looked impatiently, will prove to 
me one of those poetic treasuries, whose resources 
are inexhaustible. 1 admire, beyond expression, 
^ th^ skill and happiness with which you have in- 
troduced into this work highly picturesque de- 
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scriptions of the mechanic constnicnqii^ and pi9» 
cess of various arts, and of the mjmblogic mwH^ 
vels best calculated to poetic purposes in almost 
all religions; "while the landscapes are touched 
with the softa^s of Claude, or dashed with the 
strengtii and sublimity of Salvator. 

The unmingled sweetness of^e versificaticm,^ 
atid cloudless radiance of the style, give us mu- 
sic without discords, and landscapes and portraits^ 
where every part and feature is prominent and il- 
luminated. The effect of this perpetual and un- 
allayed brilliance, would peitaps be much too 
dazzling in epic, dramatic, ethic, elegiac> pastoral^ 
or didactic poetry ; in none of which omanMnt 
ought to be incessant ; but its rich profusion is 
charming in this peculiar work, since each of its 
descriptions is in itself complete, and may dwi^ 
detached upon the mind. We are allowed to 
cjose tlie book whenever we perceive ourselves to 
grow dazzled by the effect of unremitted splen- 
dour ; and this, without finding any injurious con- 
sequences result to the poem, by voluntary with- 
drawing our attention for a tiihe ; '' as we shut 
our eyes, after a while, against eminences glitter- 
ing with the sun, and turn them, aking, away upon 
the brown and common path-way, or upon the 
grass of the Jield/' 
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^ . I never read any thing more shudderingly inte- 
lesting than the Poison Tree of Java. Finely do 
you call it '' The Hydra Tree of Death/' 
. Your notes are hq(hly instructive and amusing 
even to me, an unscientific reader, respecting 
the study of Botany, of which I have not time 

f'Jto consider more than the outlines. 

Most of your theories in the interludes, are as 

Sisatisfactory to me, as I feel'tSiem to be ingenious ; 
but I differ from you about the analogy between 
music and her sister sciences, poetry and painting. 
The mathematical', jelationship between poetic 
syllabi^ and musical sounds, has little to do with 
thw congenial powers over the human mind, ^fhe 
real sources of the picturesque, and the stimula- 
tive efiects of musical sounds, result from the ju- 

"^'djiipious intermixture of discords, hurrying and 
clashing in descriptive or in animating harshness. 
The changes into the flat keys express, according 
to their different combinations, grief, complaint, 
patience, suUenness, despair; while indignation, 
teiTQr, or horror are el^pressed, or excited by what 
are called the extreme sharps. When the plea* 
sianter keys are resumed, the mind seems relumin- 
pd; and this is what professors mean when 'they 
,. talk of the light and shade of a concerto or a song; 
4?. Thfe soft slow tones, avoiding all violent transi- 
tions^ and sliding into those agreeable changes of 
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key, whkfa naturally present thcilHclveSy banish 
the painfiil sjmpatfaiesi and soodi die iipirits m 
people who, from certain corporal organization, 
have a native aoisibility of musical combinationsiir 
Without that conformation, which enables them 
easily to catch and to express melodies, no strength 
of understandii^, no philosophic research, wiU.{^ 
empower them to become acquainted with the 
real effects of music^'iipon the passions. Even 
where this ^sivourable conformation exists, it is 
yet necessary to acquire some practical knovle%%^. 
of the science, at least to live in habits of attend- 
ing to the ideas and feelings excited by thf artful 
mixtures and transitions of harmony, ere ^. fm 
justly appreciate its powers. 

I may, without pi«smnption, speak upon this 
subject, who have studied the science of moiic 
with some assiduity, nearly twenty years. 

Upon Dr R» Darwin's theory, we find thst 
there are concords and discords in colours. If I. 
understand him right, his discovery'^leads him to 
suppose that it might be eligible, instesHl of lis- 
tening to the Allegro and 11 Penserosoi exqui- 
sitely heightened by Handel's music, to procure 
the professors to set the laiklscapes, and histoiy 
groups of our best painters ; that is, to compose 
music, which may be performed while they are 
exhibited, and that shall express or describe their 
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characteristic ftktures. But those who have felt 
die enchantbg result of music united, as from the 
earlier ages, with poetry, wiH never endure the 
ifivorce of this connexion, coeval with the birth 
of both, in favour of the third science. Painting-^ 

. no^ not even those who had raAer see a fine pic- 

^^We than read a fine poem. 

Allow me to confess also a liftle dissentient 
feding upon the assertion, that poetry admits of 
few abstract terms. Poetry that is merely imagi- 

^ I . 

^iiTOve and picturesque may not. If we find few 
abstract terms in the Rape of the Lock, we find a 
profujODn of them in the sublimer Essay on Man. 
Thetr nervous and condensing power seems to 

/ me peculiarly adapted to serious poetry, to that 
species of the art which adiiresaes at once the un- 
dlsrstanding and the fancy. Johnson's best prpse, 
so justly admired, strikes me as highly poetic, from 
his habit of using abstradt ' expressions, which at 
once elevate his language, and compress his sense. 
He somewhere observes, '' Imposition is not less 
frequent in the cottage of indigence, than in the 
mart of wealth. Truth is not greater, where ele- 
gance is less." I apprehend Addison would have 
expressed that observation somehow thus : ^' The 
inhabitants of cottages are as much disposed to 
impose and over-reach as wealthy people. Hu- 
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man creatures are not the more bonesl for being 
poor.** 

It appears to me diat the Addisonian sentence 
taking nothii^ in the abstract, could not be tnuH' 
slated into any thing like poetry, though it might 
be put into rhyme— while Johnson's easily be- 
comes ethic poetry, and would, from his pen,*' 
have been such poetry as his admirable imitation 
of the 10th satire of Juvenal. My hasty attempt 
shall not make so proud a claim, 

Di8gnc*d alike by imposition's stealth. 
The cot of indigence, the mart of wealth ; 
No pledge of fiuth can sqnalid garbs express, «w. 
Troth is not more where elegance is less. 

The superior facility: with which verse impresses 
itself on the mind, in comparison with prose^ 
makes it a better vdiicle for the axioms of moral 
philosophy, at least aCftording to experience, and 
the opinion of all former writers. Whatever .is im- 
pressive, or elevated, or witty, becomes the poetic 
dress, though it may not be picturesque.-r-In- 
stances : 



— — " His sword the brave man draws, 
And asks no omen but his country's cause, 
May I, or noble life, or death obtain, 
Baath, ill-exchang'd for bondage, or for paiiu^ 
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^ O let not man be prond, bot fimi nfmuad. 
Bear the best humbly, and the worst resigned.** 

*' Fasskma like elements, tho* born to fight, 
Yetmiz'd and soften'd, in mankmd unite; 
The lights and shades, whose welkiccording strife 
Make all the strength, and colour of our life.*' 

« These gifts to man the laWa of God erd^n. 
These gifts he grants who grants the pow'r to gain ; 
With these celestial wisdom cahns the mind, 
' And makes the happiness she docs not find.*' 

'^ What gaTC great Villiers to th' assasnn's knife? 
Wlpt fix'd disease on Barley's closing life? 
What murder'd Wentworth, and what exil'd Hyde^ 
By king's protected, and to king's allied? 
What, but their wish indulg'd|| in courts to slifaie, 
And power too great to keep or to rengn?*' 

There iv no imagery in these sentences — 'but surely 
Pafnasstts ' had its philosophers 'and moralists as 
weU as its ptinters. The aphorisms would do in 
prose, but they would not so deeply impress the 
memory. - I hare obtained more clear and accu- 
rate ideas of what constitutes the beauty of rural 
scenery, from Mason's English Garden, than any 
ptose tract could have giv^i me. And Akenside, 
our mutual favourite-^you will recollect that his 
poetry is professedly philosophic. Resting my 
defence of philosophy and science, as proper sub- 
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jects for poetiy, under the shadow dl hit ample 
and splendid wing, I remain, dear Sir, your's an- 
cerelj. 



*--\ 
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Court Diswes, Esq. 

Lichfield, May 3,1789. 

Thank you for gratifying my curiosity con- 
cerning the circumstances of a connection formed 
by a charming youag lady, so near, and so dear 
to yourself. The bride and groom were so good 
as to call upon me in their road through Lichfield 
to Hagley. It gives me pleasure to find that your 
new nephew ia the brother of one of the most 
engaging men I know. With Mr George Wad- 
dington I passed two months, in the summer 
1777, beneath the hospitable roof of very old 
friends of mine, in Yorkshire, to whose eldest son 
he was then private tutor. You will find him 
learned and ingenious ; the erudition of colleges, 
with the politeness of courts — at least, such he 
then wasr-or such I fancied him — ^but years, as 
they pass, sometimes shed rust upon graces ; and 

7 
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frieiid8liip> with people of warm imagination^ even 
9iorQ frequently turns upon pleasing qualities the 

^'< magnifying end of the telescope. 

At length D/s brilliant poem, the Botanic 
Gbuid^, appears, enriched with extraneous ima- 

. geiy, alluskm, scenery, and description from the 
mechanism of various arts^ and the marvels of 
various mythology. The '^rimplex mundities of 

-^^ifritting, which at times so well becomes the poet, 
m^ht certainly be better spared in this peculiar 
work, than from any other imaginable theme; 
Imt were he to give us an epic, a narrative, or 
ediie poem, and his genius is questionless equal 
tQ, any species of poetic composition^ I apprehend 
his ooaxim, that every thing in poetry should be 
picture, would lead him to overcharge, even such 
a composition, with a profusion of high-wrought 
onament. 

Mrs Smith had a very good concert — ^her room, 
wai ftJl — ^her friends were generous — and I never 
' heard her voice in so much power. The music 
and songs were admirably selected, and seemed 
to please extremely. I wish you could have added 
to your bounty to her, the delight of your encou- 
raging smile. 

Thus far was written on Friday evening— un- 
w^illing to lose the entire benefit of its £ust-fading 
sun-beams, I viFalked out, and founds on my re- 
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turn^ the illustrious, Ae graceful Hayley, in my 
dressitig-foom. He is going to Rome, and the 
rest of the Italian cities — ^had been at Derby, to v:^' 
setde Mrs.Hayley in lodgings there, during his 
absence, near her friend, Mrs Berridge. He cir^ 
cled round by Lichfield to take his leave of my- v 
self, and of bis friend Mr Saville, who wa« un- 
fortunately at Birmingham. He said indispensa- 
ble business called him immediately to town, and 
he set out the next morning. I travelled "with him 
to Coleshill. He looks vastly well, but I dread 
the influence of sultry climates on an habit so 
feverish. The nonsense and malice of the public 
critics, seem to have given him the same disgust 
to the idea of publishing, that sickens upon my 
spirit, and^ slackens all my n^es of poetic in- 
dustry. 
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Dr Darwin^ 

Lichfield, May 22, 1789. 

I AM again obliged by your attention to me, m 
replying so soon to my observations on your 



mU 
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thrice-charmiiig work—- but as I find that the lain- 
guage in which I expressed them^ did not make 
;their meaning quite clear to you^ I intrude upon 
]rou once more to explain thetn a Httlie futther. 

By words expressive of abstract ideas, I thought 
^ou meant terms that signify, according to John- 
jBon's definition, '^ the mode or quality of a being^ 
without any regard to the siibjett iu which it ex- 
fats^ as grace, awkwardness, magnitude, ditninu- 
tioti, complacence, suUenness," &c. It appears 
to me that words thus expressive of properties in 
die aggrq;ate, are as freely used in ethic, meta- 
physic, or didactic poetry, as in prose. 

« Remteabratice and reflection,liow allied 1 
VHmX thin partitions sense from thoagfat divide !*' 

If in the sentence, quoted in my last firoin John-* 
ion. Indigence is personified by her cottage, and 
Wealth by her mart, imposition, truth, and ele- 
gancy are merely used as abstract terms. Yoii 
toprise me by calling that sentence bombast as 
proa^. I see not that the two personifications 
have there a more bombastic ieffect, than when, 
instead of saying, '^ such and such effects result 
ftotn electrical experiments,'* you would say, 
^ electricity produces such and such efiects." 

Johnson appears4o me to have been the first 

VOL. ti. s 
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introducer of that style in prose, which expreaHei 
much in little^ by using the abstract term fr^ 
quently, instead of characterizing an individual or 
indi^duals; by his or their peculiar disposition ; as 
*' Indolence reposes/' instead of *' the indolent 
man reposes ;" ** Criticism pronounces/' instead of 
" critics pronounce/' &c. 

It must certainly be allowed, that these are 
pei*sonifications ; and that, by their perpetual ref 
currence, the style approaches nearer to poetry ; .but 
so long as it becomes more nervous and condensed^ 
instead of more diffuse by the habit> surely its excel* 
lence is increased, provided care be taken, whiql^ 
Johnson always took, that it shall not run into blank 
Verse ; which, except as quotation, has always bad 
effect in prose. Our historians, our philoso» 
phers, our orators, have all adopted this habit^ 
and I confess I like the strength and m^esty it 
gives to their language. Written language ough^ 
surely to be more elevated than that of conyersar 
tion ; and what might wear too pompous an. air 
from the lip, becomes the superior dignity of ^e 
pen; — yet Johnson talked thus, and awed the 
world. He would probably, however, have ,be^ 
ridiculed instead of adnjired on that account, hut 
for those prompt and cutting sarcasms with wh^h. 
he always avenged the presumption of raUl^i 
and the coldness of inattention. 



.*i 
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. ' iTte quotations I made iu my last from t^ope 
MnA Johnaon, were not designed as instances of 
the use of abstract terms in poetry, but given in 
tapport of my opinion, that there is often very 
fine poetry without imagery. You observe, that 
^' his sword the brave man draws,'' is picture; 
I grant it ; but the next line, more excellent in the. 
devatioD of the sentiment,, is not ; neither is there 
my thing picturesque in that fine metaphysical 
passage, beginning, ^* ^Passions like elements ;" 
nor in the equally fine moral ones from Johnson^ 
« What gave great Villiers," Sec.— and " These 
gifts to man,'' &c. I contended for the use and 
beauty of. poetic aphorisms, from the force with 
irhi^h they fix themselves on the memory. 

Nothing was ever less meant by me thati to 
maintain diat the natural sensibility of melody 
which, in different people, varies so extremely in 
degree, and in some exists not at all, results from 
anperior quickness in the simple faculty of hear-, 
ing. Neither my own mother, or either of her 
sisters, could, in the least degree, distinguish one 
Ipne fiom another ; not even if an instrument was . 
I^i^fHig the loyal song, without a voice, could they 
gUM0 that it was *' God save the King;" — ^yet< 
were they the daughters of a man who amused his* 
liusure hours with music, sung well, and played 
tolerably on the bass-viol. He had a master to 
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teach them all, in turn, to play on the sji^miet/ 
The effort was fruitless, Nature had denied the ctf^ 
pacity >-^yet, fond of poetry, they were all di»^ 
tinguished for reading and repeating verses widr 
sweet and varied cadence; nor was th^re ever 
the least defect in their hearing, so far as it ex- 
tended to speaking, and perceiving noises of eveiry 
kind, without the pale of musical combination. 

When we compare these not unfrequent in- 
siancesy with that prevailing innate sensibility 
which enables infmts to express vsuious tunes be^ 
fore they can speak, it is surely in vain to deny 
its strength and variation, as an instinctive propen-' 
sity. 

It is the same with painting ; the great Opie 
was bred up in common day-labour, amidst the 
mines of Goniwledl, yet produced wonders with 
his pencil, which induced Peter Pindbr, in reality 
Dr Wookot, to entice him to London. The Docs 
tor told me that he.found Opie without any odifer 
powers of mind above those of his fellow-laboureiv 
in the tin-mines ; and that he continued dull wai 
unapprehensive upon every subject except that of 
painting. When nature gives to a human heiog 
that strong propensity to some one art or sciencey 
which produces a Colossus in that line, his other 
faculties are not always proportionally strongs 
Poetry, indeed, seenis to have this superiority over 
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pamtnig and musk, that, while we sometimes see 
(i stupid mapi a fine performer on instruments, or 
H fine painter, we never se6 him a fine poet. We 
may venture to believe, that Sir Isaac Newton 
would not have shone as a musician, a painter, or 
a poet; and we know that Handel's father, who 
professed medicine, terrified by the propensity 
which enabled his son to play beautiful volun*- 
taries at five years old, without knowing a note of 
music, forcibly excluded him from access to inr 
struments and musical society during a year or 
. two; that ha had at length the good sense to 
withdraw this restraint, upon the remonstrance of 
a fiiend : '^ Your son will disgrace you as a phy-c 
sician, a lawyer, a divine ; but he will probably 
acquire distii^uish^ fame as a musician, if you 
indulge and cultivate his native bias." 

My dear lost Honora had a natural bent to mar 
thematical researches, and mechaqic iqventions ; 
and, though educated with versifiers, did not. 
write verses; but I welt remember when you 
brought us som^ mathematical problems to con- 
sider, she imbibed your instructions with eager 
pleasure, while I grew absent and weary of the 
subject. 

Gray detested metaphysic and mathemadc stu-r 
dies, and conversation ; and humorously tells us, 
JB his letters published by Mason, " As fof xat^ 
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tapbysicsy I am no cat, I cannot see i in the:dark:) 
and as for mathematicsf^ I ipi^ab leagle^ IqailDat 
aec in too much li^it.'' . /. 

It is in defence <^ die. existence of inherent iiH 
clinatioiiSi and of the wisdom which directs 'them 
in various beings, to various objects, ithat* I- h^ve 
cited the$e instances, sinc^, on the subject, of 
music, your last seems to doubt .their existence. • 

Our youi^ bards, Gary and list^, Mr White 
and Mr SaviUe, continue to explore ^ith pie the 
poetic graces of the Botanic Garden, withtielight 
*' which grows by what it feeds upon." I had 
great pleasure On Wednesday, in conversing widi 
the ingenious and generous Dr R. Darwin. We 
walked together to the blooming valley which yon 
gave to beauty, and intended giving to science. 
Though the traces of the latter are fading faist 
away, the glow of the fonper is yet vivid> ** aiui| 
breathes of you" 
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Henby Gary, Esq* 



■^ 



Lichfield, May QQ, 1789- 

' N&EDLBSd/I'tnut^ 18 your apprehension, that 
lister slackens in his allegiance to the muses 
In the, of late, seldom times that we have con-' 
Teraed together, without the restraining presence 
of uncongenial spirits, I have perceived no blunt- 
ness in the edge of his poetic enthusiasm ; and he 
lately sent me a charming Miltonic sonnet on the 
hard and penurious lot of the untaught genius, 
Hamilton Reid. 

• The beauty of your sonnet on Mr Hayle/s 
{excursion to Italy is considerable. If it posses^ 
sed the, in my opinion, essential characteristic of a 
Intimate sonnet, the Miltonic pauses, I should 
considi^ it as one of the most perfect composi- 
lions I know in that order of verse. Hope it will 
appear in the next Gentleman's Magazine. 

Upon the design you expressed of writing a 
didactic epistle to young poets, I am going to 
9peak to you with the freedom of friendship. 
Recollect thf^t the subject has been exhausted by 
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Mr Hzylejf, in his great, his iiot-to-be-escdk4 
work| die Epistles on Epic Poetry. 

If a great writer has taken a theme, and hXLea^ 
below himself in die execution; if he has ne* 
glected to give it diose advantages, of which it 
seems to us capable, then let us not be discour 
raged by any splendour of name or reputation, in 
the probable hope of soaring above him wher^ he 
has failed to rise the height that we think atti|inr 
able ; but if, on th^ contfuiy, we feel that he has 
treated the subject in the b<sst-possible manner, so 
as to render hopeless ev^ry attempt to excel him^ 
then let us, above all other poetic errors, avoid 
taking a theme so pre-occupied ; for if i( has already 
received every necessary justice, and every requi- 
site ornament ; if it is already in possession of the 
public attention, it is in vain that we might emm 
treat it equally, well. We must excel the estft- 
blished work, or inevitable neglect will be the 
barren recompense of p|ir labpui-. Resides, the 
attempt will always be cons^ed ipto proof, that 
we think, we have ^xc^lled th^ writer whose sub- 
ject we chpse to discufis over agi^in ; and if the 
world should think otherwise, it wiU despise our 
presumption. This was the rock upoq which 
Pope split, when he gave our nation an ode upon 
a subject which had beep so felicitously hit off 
by Dryden. I must ever think that, but for thi^ 
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h»dde$9 and illju^ed attempt, no person of any 
taste for the true excellence of our art, would 
have hesitated a moment to pronounce Pope a 
greater poet than Drjden. I believe also, that 
JdilUm, whose superiority to Dryden none deny, 
would have failed to rival the Ode on St Cecilia's 
day, had he contested the theme, — so that Pope's 
inferiority on that one subject, ought pot to be 
brought, though it so often is brought, as a proof 
of a genius inferior to Diyden's. I am sure his 
Eloisa to Abelard excels every epistle of Dryr 
den's, in a greater degree than Dryden's Ode ex- 
(cels his. Addison was guilty of the same folly 
in attempting to rival Pope's splendid translation, 
^md he added despicable meanness to that folly, 
when he made Tickel father his translation, for 
the purpose of deciding publicly in its favour 
against that of Pope, — an attempt which met the 
disgrace it deserved. An open, ingenuous contest, 
had been only presumption ; but his conduct in 
that aflair was^o base for the practice of a no^ 
Ue mind, and would amply have justified satire 
far more rough and indignant than it received from 
ihe bard he had injured. 

Shenstone committed an error of juiigment, 
^ough not of heart, when he employed hi^ miise 
upon the CJioice of Hercules ; already enriched 
(uul adorned to the utmost by the imagination of 
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Lowth, whose beaaUftil SpieBoerie ode od ibat fih 
ble is one of the brightest stars in Dodsiey^s 
Galaxy* } 

. As to P.'s ode to Howard, it is veritable 
the clown tumbliiig after harlequin ; with an in^ 
finitely greater inferiority to Hayl^'s, than 
Pope's ode is. inferior to Dryden's ; than Addi- 
son's translation of die first book of Homer to 
Pope's ; than Shenstone's all^ory to Lowth's. 

With taste and sensibility like yours, very warin 
tMlniiration of Rousseau is inevitable ; but I am 
sorry to see yon so dazzled by die splendours of 
his eloquence, as not to perceive that litde sound 
moraGty is to be found aniidst his glittering maze 
of paradoxes. Remember, my dear Gary, the 
distrust, misanthropy, and wretchedness into whidi 
his subtle refinements betrayed his own spirit, and 
beware of adopting them widi too implicit ve- 
neration! 

I read his Emile some tw^ty years ago« As 
eveiy thii^ from his pen mnst be exquisitdy in* • 
genious, I would reperuse it if I had leisure to 
read for amusement merely, or if I were likdy 
to be engaged in the education of youth ; since, 
however wild, impracticable, and absurd it must 
be to reduce his entire system to practice, many 
useful hints may doubtless be taken from it. I 
wish that ypu would put the volume injour pocket 



tlMU-' contains Ae Sa¥O^Fard cnmte's confession of 
faith, when next you come to Lichfield* 

You make me long to reexamine that, for its 
traces ara-almost wholly -laded away from my me* 
fiiory. -Adieu! 
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Mrs Cottton. 

Lichfield, June 15, 1789. 

• Mr dear Mrs C, your friend, Mr Jemingham^ 
iranours me in the poetic 'present he sends. It 
consists of his last poblioation, Endiusiasm, and a 
smaller poem which passed the press in i78&-<- 
originally- written in the Album, at his brother's 
seat in Norfolk. It contains characters of l^gUy 
tinted panegyric on the-' present Lady Jemingham^ 
and on his mother, the late Lady ; and it breadies 
a tender wad agreeable spirit of local partiality* 
This gentleman is a very pleasing writer ; a feel- 
ing heart, and an elegant imagibatioii, a6em to pre- 
side, with united influence, over his pen. Hence 
it is, that he succeeds much best in pathetic sub- 
jects. Thereorei^ne passage! in the Et^thusiasm:; 
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oiduriiig. the conacioiifliiesB lof aiqr 'tbit^*%hidl 
floay look like the cokbies8 of M(KlMt)*---Tiii^ tcf<^ 
ribly fashionaUe afbitrataon of disputes ! — Akn^ 
how pfcgaant is it widi.;^p»hensioa^ regret, and 
miiiery to relatione and to/fnendsS — but it is in 
vain to lament^ to moralize upon the subject. ' 

I have expressed to youtuy perfect oonvietion, 
resulting from having long considered the subject, 
that the exclusion of the imperfect rhyme must 
be an inevitable and great disadvantage to any 
poetic writer. You must be sensible that all out* 
best poets, except Hayley, both of the past and 
the present age, retain it. The judicious, and not 
too licentious mixture, relieves my eat, instead of 
jarring upon it ; producing a spirit and grandeur 
of sound, unknown to the unvaried and cloying 
sweetness of the always*perfect jingle;^ 

You avowed yourself under ^e influenoe^f ^ 
contrary prejudice, beneatb wlHch'tbe'vcnrietj^'aikl 
elevation of Mr Hayley's .namber» have, 'tt8^*I '01 
least fancy I can discern, suffered diminutiorA; 
Therefore is it that I exult to find^youy in'tlM|k>6m^ 
getting loose from these sdfi-iniposed fetters. ' 

It is flattering to find our sentiments tipon any 
subject in unison with theirs whose abilities ^^ re^ 
spect. Befoi^ I received, your last, I had ex*^ 
pressed to Miss Williams all yoa expressed to me 
t^onceming her poem oa.&e Slav«|f Trade ; the 
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(pleattue its miiny exceUencies afforded me; k» 
pathog; its • accuracy ; the high degree of geaim 
shining out in its original and happy aiiiliea; n^ 
wonder at a choice of measure, which appeared 
to me the most unfavourable that could have been 
selected for a subject of that nature. I have 
heard from her since, but riie takes no notice of 
my objection. In one respect this dear glowing 
daughter of Apollo is an uncomfortable corre- 
spondent. She writes to me in turn, but she does 
not answer my letters. I could not do thus to a 
friend, unless I felt a pretty sovereign contempt 
for their abilities and opinions. 

You and I agree perfectly about the genius and 
grace of Helen's compositions. I forget if I ever 
spokie to you about Mr» G. Smith's everlasting 
lamentables^ ¥rfaich she calls sonnets, made up of 
hadmeyed scraps of dismality, with which her 
memory .furnished hisr from our various poets. 
Nearer were poetical whipt syllabubs, in black, 
glasses, io eagerly swallowed: by the odd jj^te of 
the public* . . 

1 have begun Mrs Piozzi's Travels, and diough. 
not yet reached the middle of the first volume, 
have already met with several interesting, amus- 
ing, and ingenious observations; but I feel asto^- 
nished and disgusted at the corruption of her style^ 
leaded with. idioms, aodyas hef Jxibnson used M 
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my selfK^onsequence^ will never induce me to en- 
deavouTj for a single moment, to depreciate their 
excellence ; but his unpoliteness has given a cer* 
tain jar to my feelings, that renders it irksome to 
me to write to him. My correspondence was, 
considering the scantiness of my leisure, distres- 
singly extended when he sought me first; -and, 
though I told him so, he continued to employ me 
perpetually in sending him copies after copies of 
all the verses with which, from time to time, he fa- 
voured me; the cry was still, ^^ I have mislaid 
the last transcript you sent me of my ode, or my 
sonnet, — pray indulge me with another ?" and, at 
last, after having repeatedly sent him copies of 
every individual effusion of his muse, he coolly 
desired me to get a little book and copy them all 
into that, as he had mislaid a number of the single 
transcripts ; he made this modest request just as. 
I had discovered that he had not chosen to take 
the trouble for me, of directing and forwarding 
three packets to Oxford, which had cost me all 
the leisure I could command during several 
weeks ; and upon my resenting it, turned that re- 
sentment into every sort of ridicule. After such 
treatment, I can no longer write to Mr Hardinge 
with pleasure. It is necessary to my health to 
abrii^e my correspondence ; and it is but fair to 
vol.. II. T 
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strike those from my list who have diewn die least 
value for what I write. Lavater has justly observed, 
that diere is no di^race in being once used impo- 
litely, but it is consummate weakness voluntarily 
to subject ourselves to die repeddon of contu- 
melious n^lect; and yet Mr Hardinge knows 
that diis is not the first instance he has shewn of 
marked inattendon to my requests. 

I have die honour to be^ Sir, 
Your most obedient servant. 



LETTER LXXm. 

CouKT Dewes, Esg. 

lAchJUldj July 20, 1789. 

Indeed^ my dear ingenious friend, just and ex- 
cellent as you are^ it seems to me utteriy incom- 
prehensible diat you, who have been contempo- 
rary with Gray, Collins, Mason, Akenside, Hay- 
ley, the two Wartons, Goldsmith, Johnson, 
Churchill, Shenstone, Beattie, Langhonie, Anstey, 
Cowper, Jephson, Sargent, Crowe, and diat first 
of poetic painters, Darwin ; with diose miracles 
of unassisted genius, Chatterton and Bums, — that 

5 
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you should fancy the light of poetry, in the period 
which has produced them, but as the faint reflux 
of the lunar efiulgence, borrowed from the set 
suns which lighted the reigns of William, Anne, 
and George the First. 

thou, in this instance, twin spirit of Shaftes- 
bury, who made those suns in thy consideration 
into moons, nay moons enveloped in mists ; what 
spell is it that so fascinated him, and which so 
fascinates thee, and made you both talk of dimi- 
nished strength and faded fires \ — he in the period 
you now exalt, and you in one yet more distin- 
guished by the light of genius P 

1 lately received a new proof of the progress 
made in the poetic ait since Dryden*s time. Till 
last winter, I never happened to meet with Den- 
ham's Cowper's Hill, which Pope so highly 
praised. His praises have been echoed by so 
many writers since, that I took the merit of that 
poem upon trust, admired the lines upon the 
Thames, so often quoted, and reckoned upon the 
pleasure I should have in reading it, when chance 
might throw it in my way. But I was amazed 
when I read it, for the Thames lines appeared to 
me as almost the only good lines in the com- 
position. Stifle inharmonious numbers; forced 
thoughts ; indistinct landscape ; moral reflections 
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trite and not naturally arisii^ from the subject. 
I read Crowe's Lewesdon Hill with it, and exult- 
ed in the superiority of the modem. 

By the way, those justly admired lines upon 
the Thames, are but a sort of parody of a passage 
in an old EngUsh poet, many years prior to die 
birth of Cowper's Hill, — ^T. Cartwright's pan^y- 
ric upon Ben Johnson, published in 1651* Be- 
hold them, 

^< Low without creeping, high witfaont strain'd wingi 
Smooth, yet not weak, and, by a thorough care, 
Big without swelling, without painting fiur." 

Your sentiments of Mrs P ^'s travels are mine, 

— admirable matter, in, as it should seem, chosen 
meanness of language. We can never enough 
wonder that she should choose to fill her lamp 
of knowledge, wit, and infoimation, with train-oil 
in general, since she supplies it, at intervals, with 
that of cloves and cinnamon. — ^Adieu. 
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Miss Williams. 

Lichfield, July 23, 1789. 

My dear Miss Williams, — ^I hope nothing will 
prevent the partie quarre from realizing the kind 
purpose of their expedition to Lichfield, so flat- 
tering to my wishes. Tell Miss Mathias how 
much she obliges me by her design of joining it ; 
and that I trust her brother will make up the 
ffdntetto. 

With the most pleasurable eagerness have I ex* 
plored the pages of Dr Moore's admirable work. 
The objection which I have seen some people 
make to it from the press, and in private letters, 
appears to me unmeaning. Those who blame 
Dr M. for making his leading character a villain, 
must quarrel with Shakespeare for his Macbeth 
and Richard the Third, and with Richardson for his 
Lovelace ; but, in all the four instances, the light 
of morality breaks with stronger power from be- 
neath the dark shades of their vices, than it could 
have done from the virtues of one of those pat* 
tern heroes with which fiction abounds. 
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I should be more inclined to think the digres- 
sive histories of so many personages an objectioOj^ 
who have little connection with the principals ; 
they too frequently force the mind into new chan- 
nelsy while it is ardent to pursue those which con- 
duct it through the feelings and fortunes of the 
capital characters. 

I have mentioned to you how delighted^ how 
fascinated, I was with Mrs Piozzi's conversation. 
Her Anecdotes of Johnson, though animated and 
amusing, did not, by any means, appear to me on 
a level with those colloquial attractions ; but with 
her letters in the Johnsonian Collection I was 
much pleased. To her Travels through Italy I 
sat down with avidity ; with every presentiment 
in their favour that personal friendship, and the 
extreme pleasure you and Sophia expressed in 
them, could inspire ; but never was I more sur- 
prised than to meet, from Mrs Piozzi's pen, a 
style perplexed with the most incorrect obscuri- 
ties of expressions, loaded with idioms, debased 
by vulgamesses, and by chamber-maid flippancy ; 
such as — " it is the Gondoleri sure enough;" 
— *^ beat," for exceed ; — " near hand," for near ; — 
" too," for also ; " by now," for by this' time ; — 
" let slip," for omit; — " tried at him," for attempt- 
ed to persuade him ; — ^' another guess man," for 
another sort of man; — " comicalest,"and " beauti- 
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fulest,'' for most comical and most beautiful : M^itb 
a countless number of similar vulgarisms, of most 
ungentlewoman-like choice, and most unscholar- 
like frequency. When a Cheapside miss exclaims, 
'^ O! be is the beautifulest man!" we smile and 
(Hty her want of education ; but how can we sup- 
press our ind^nation when genius, travelled know- 
ledge, classic erudition, brilliant wit, and John- 
sonian pupilage^ thus disgrace themselves! It 
seems an insult upon her readers, whom she often 
convinces of her ample power to have made the 
style as polished as the matter is interesting ; 
since she often interweaves passages that are very 
finely written. What can she mean by the silly 
exclamation, so often intruding into the midst of 
her sentences, *^ in good time?" Some cant 
plurase, I suppose, at which we should stare a 
little amid the slip-shod privileges of confidential 
conversation. 

With the never-ending profusion of kitchen- 
phraseology, we find stiff Latinisms, out of all 
common use, even with learned authors — and they 
agree as ill with the former, as the late fat Duch- 
ess of Northumberland's heavy diamond ear-rings, 
trailing, as I remember to have seen them, when 
I was a girl, from her long ears, and short neck 
upon a dirty and cparse muslin handkerchief. 
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With this miracle in literature, we have a mi- 
racle in morals more lamentable in the flight of 

Mrs with Mr . Of the lady there ar« 

a thousand amiable and gen^ous acts upon re- 
cord, previous to this her fatal frailty ; and her 
lover always seemed one of those undeviating sons 
of propriety, whose subjected temperament placed 
him 

^ ODt of Uie shot and danger of desire,** 

For the family, belonging to this plaoe, 

the torch of love seems to bum with the fire ot 
Eblis. You understand my allusion, since you 
have, doubtless, read the Caliph Vathec, that ad- 
mirable sport of an imagination, at once witty and 
sublime ; — ^in whose solemn close, we find a new- 
created region of demonism, the sublimity of 
which Milton himself has not excelled. 

What a struggle in France ! — while we lament 
the blood with which it streams, we revere the 
motives that have opened those vital sluices* O ! 
that oppression and unjust bonds were banished 
from eveiy government ! 

You were questionless enchanted with that fine 
ode of Mr Sargent's, Maiy Queen of Scotland, — 
the bright reverse of Mr St John's dull unpoetic 
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play on that ever-interesting theme ; — a play which 
die reviewers stupidly alleged to be an imitation 
of Shakespeare, though there is scarce a meta- 
I^or dirough its pc^es, and Shakespeare has not 
diree lines vi^ithout one. But for the ode, what- 
ever may be its obligations to Gray for the pro- 
phetic plan, there is great originality in some of 
the portraits — ^that of Cromwell has no superior ; 
and, upon the whole, what striking, what moum- 
Ail grace ! what spirited transitions ! 

Mr S., honoured by your remembrance, de- 
sires to return his conipliments, and that I should 
express the pleasure he feels in the idea of soon 
conversing with you again. 1 regret that the 
-sweet syren, his daughter, will not have the hap- 
piness of beii^ introduced to you, and of varying 
die pleasures of our party by her melting songs. 
She is going to Bath to practise Italian singing 
again with Mr Rauzini. 

Adieu. Yours faithfully. 
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LETTER LXXV. 

Mrs Knowles. 

Lichfield, July 25, 1789. 

If my purposes and my leisure had not been 
torn this way and that, from day to day, so many 
weeks had not elapsed without my acknowledg- 
ing your charming letter — rnor have I been well 
lately ; oppressed respiration, the consequence of 
too much writing ; and yet many whom I love, 
with .the muse, are neglected — ^these are the mis- 
chiefs of extended connections. 

My poor father is yet spared to me, though so 
nearly lost to myself. His convulsive seizures 
are, however, more frequent, and, alas ! he had 
one last night ; but Dr Jones thought the present 
danger again blown over. I pray God send he 
may not be mistaken. 

So France has dipt her lilies in the living 
streams of American freedom, and bids her sons 
be slaves no longer. In such a contest, the vital 
sluices must be wastefully opened — but few Eng- 
lish hearts, I hope, there aie, that do not wish vie 
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tory may sit. upon the swords that freedom has 
unsheathed.. 

This is the era of miracles — Frenchmen fight 
for liberty . — apathists elope !-^-and Mrs Piozzi 
^ publbhes her travels in a slovenly style, which 
would dii^ace a school-girl, where language like 
the following, debases almost every page. ^^ It was 
equally their wonder how his Holiness went walk* 
ing about with a book in his hand" — and ^^ the 
King of Naples told them they might do their 
own way, and he would do his." In short, she 
has given the exact character of her own work, 
when speaking of that of another person. She 
says, '' every page has corruption, barbarism, and 
vulgarity." With these are intermingled strange, 
break-teeth Latinisms, so little in common use, 
even with her Johnson, that a well-informed wo- 
man, however extensive her reading in her own 
language, not knowing the dead ones, will at 
once find these volumes too pedantic at times 
for her comprehension, and perpetually too vul- 
gar for her uuindignaut endurance ; and, O ! what 
a Midas-like decision do they contain upon poe- 
try, when they pronounce the pre-eminence of 
Merry's Russian Daughter over all other poetry ! 
With these scarlet sins against good taste in com- 
position, yet genius, wit, and good sense, and of- 
ten very finely written passages, emerge from 
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amidst the chaos, and make amusement and in- 
terest keep pace with indignant wonder. 

Mrs Hunter is very good to inquire after me and 
my pursuits ; but they, alas ! are forced into most 
unliterary channels — and you, my friend, are very 
good to tell me I shall be welcome to your ha- 
bitation in town. Many kind friends invite me 
thither — but there is no looking towards the ca- 
piltal while my dear infirm father stands so much 
in need of my tenderness and nursii^ care — and 
when I lose him, I think I shall lose all spirits to 
encounter the inevitable hurries of such an expe- 
dition — of stepping into the vortex of my con- 
nections there. 

Ah ! my poor father has had another fit, though 
a slight one ; yet, from its never happenii^ before 
without an interval of some weeks, it alarms me 
extremely. 

I am flattered that my sonnets pleased your 
Telemachus ; yet, O my dear Mrs Knowles ! in 
hours of heart-sick anxiety, such as now roll hea- 
vily over my head, dull grows the ear to the voice 
of praise. Adieu ! 
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Rev. T. S. Whaljley. 

Lichfield, April 7, 1789- 

You were very good to prevent the alarm and 
uneasiness I must have suffered from dubious and 
exaggerated reports of an accident so dreadfiiL 
Thank Heaven I can now mix congratulations 
with the sympathy that looks back upon dear Mrs 
Whalley's danger and sufferings*. I look for- 
ward to the, I hope, near approach of that period, 
in which recovered health and strength shall re- 
tain no vestige of the injury. I am sure you will 
transmit, as soon as it shall be in your power, in- 
telligence so welcome. O ! my friend, when you 
saw Mrs. Whalley lying stunned and motionless in 
the bottom of the water, what an instant of hor- 
ror and agony for an heart like yours ! Its im- 
pression can never be effaced ; but it will serve to 
render more dear and precious the consciousness 
of restored tranquillity, when reason and recollec- 
tion shall give it back to your spirit. Though 

* Aq overtam in a whisky from an high bank into a deep brook. 
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still suffering, yet those sufferings are no (oi^r 
violent, and the gentle invalid has friends by her 
couch, Whose every look will heighten to her heart 
the value of that existence, the loss of which she 
has so narrowly escaped. 

I had a long letter from Sophia lately, after a 
silence of many months — and for which she con- 
fesses that I am indebted to your solicitations. 
The epistle, with whatever reluctance it might be 
commenced, flows with the wonted graceful ease 
of her pen, and sparkles with all the fires of her 
spirit. It speaks of a plan in agitation to visit 
me, accompanied by Helen Williams, the poetic; 
Albinia Mathias, the musical ; and Miss Maylin, 
the beauteous. Amiable Miss Mathias has a 
brother of very distinguished talents who, I hope, 
will escort them. 

As to sonnet»-*-I wonder that you should term 
the breaks, in various parts of the lines, instead 
of canying on the sense to the end of the line, 
breaks which constitute all the grace and beauty 
of blank verse, '* discord for discord's sake," in 
the sonnet. Mine is not an ear that could Uke 
discord for discord's sake any more than yours. 
The varied pause seems to me equally a character- 
istic beauty in the sonnet as in blank verse. 

It does not surprise me that you should dislike 
scrveral of Milton's sonnets, since several of them 
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are certainly at once hard and quaint ; but it is 
indeed sui'prising that^ after having studied those 
compositions, you should not acknowledge, that a 
few of them are the best-possible models for that 
order of verse, equally proper to convey elevated 
sentiments with majestic simplicity, and domestic 
feelings with energetic tenderness. 

National jealousy, and the pnidery of French 
taste in poetry, too often made Boileau unjust to 
the excellencies of Milton's compositions for us 
to believe he meant to exalt that author, when he 
declared the constituent excelleuQe of the sonnet 
to be grave and simple energy^^ which we find car- 
ried to its last perfection in a few of Milton's. 

Inever heard Mr Hayley speak upon this subject; 
but think it probable he may have imbibed some 
of your prejudices, since his own sonnets, beauti- 
ful in every other respect, want the characteristic 
grace of the legitimate sonnet, the floating pause. 

Why a composition ought not to be energetic, 
because it is short, I confess I cannot see ; and, 
therefore, though I am aware of the ingenuity, I 
cannot perceive the justice of your simile of the 
oak-leaved myrtle for the Miltonic sonnet. I 
should rather apply to Milton, contemplating the 
best of his, Mr Hayley's charming compliment to 
Miers, on his miniature pictures : 
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^ Tby magic pencil, in its narrow space. 
Poors the foil portion of ontnjnr'd grace*** 

No Italian poet should, perhaps, be the model for 
an English one in any line. Where Milton imi- 
tatea Petrarch, his sonnets are the worse for it, as 
quaint turns and conceits are below the dignity of 
the British rhythm. Those which you call the 
least exceptionable, do not appear to me the best. 
The sonnet to the Nightingale, and that to Mrs 
Thompson, though they want not beauty, are by 
no means amongst those which strike me as mo- 
dels* Desiring the nightingale to sing before the 
cuckoo, as a good omen to his love, is a quaint 
idea. Faith and love, clad over with purple 
beams, and flying up to heaven as harbingers of 
Mrs Thompson's soul, is quite a Petrarchian af- 
fectation, in which there is more fantastic pretti- 
ness than genuine beauty. Those which should, 
I think, be kept in view by sonnet writers, as the 
painters of ideal beauty keep the Phidian statues 
in their galleries, are — that To the Soldier to 
spare his dwelling-place — ^the second to Cyriac 
Skinner, on his own blindness — that On the Pied- 
mont Massacre — ^the sublime one to Oliver Crom- 
well, as far as the middle of the ninth line, — for 
the remainder is worthless, the conclusion coarse 
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aad wretched — that, which you like, to his D^ 
ceaded Wife. 

These are perfect models for the grave, ela* 
rated sonnet ; while th6 ddtfest of them all^P^ 
Mr Laurence, leaves/ for the domestic sonnet; 
only an hope to emulate its interesting sensibility, 
its striking 'pictures, its simple excellence,! but 
never to riv^l, never to excel it. 

Laurence, of Yirlnous father virtnocis fon. 
Now that the fields are dank, and ways are mire. 
Where shall we sometimes meet, and by the fire 

Help waste a sullen day ? wiiat may be won 

IVom the hard season gaining. — ^Time will rnn 

On smoother, till Favonms re-inspire 
^ The firozen earth, and dothe in firesh attire 

^%i|| lily and rose, that neither sow'd nor spun* 

What neat repast shall feast us, light, and choicey^ 
Of Attic taste, with wine, whence we may rise 
To hear the lute well touch'd, or artful voice 

Warble Immortal notes, and Tuscan air? 
He, who i](f these delists can judge, and spare 

To interpose them oft, is not unwise* 

With what tender pensive grace is that picture of 
the gloomy season, in the opening, brought to the 
eye! — and how deliciously is that season exhi- 
larated by the social comforts and scientific ele* 
gancies proposed as its softeners, in the latter 
part ! Upon a superficial view, the closing cpuf^ 
vol.. II. u 
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let appiean strange; bot, in reality, it imezpecU 
edly conveys a truly wise and philosophic insimi-, 
ation upon the impolicy of growing too familiar 
with even the most refined amnsements. Mason 
has expanded this idea in Elfirida : 

** Hie yootli who hatlies in Ffeasnre's liiiipid striam 
At wetljiidg*d mtervab, feels all his sonl 
NeirM with recrnited strength ;— but if too oft 
He swimsy in sportive maies, through the flood. 
It dnlls his hmgoid nrtoe." 

The remaining number of Milton's sonnets, com- 
pared to those above mentioned, are as his Para- 
dise Regained to hb Paradise Lost, the same 
spirit sometimes breaking out, but the general 
texture either harsh or languid. 

I did not surely say that I had ever disliked all 
Milton's sonnets, only that I had not attended to 
their merits, under a mistaken idea, that sotfnets 
should be either- amorous or gay. The excellence 
of Milton's is certainly neither dazzling nor ob- 
trusive, but coy and intrinsic — ^may, therefore, be 
hastily overlooked by people who taste poetry, 
and must inevitably be '^ caviare to the multi- 
tude.'' 

I do not understand what you mean by '^quaint 
stifiness ;'* if you intend to observe that it may 
b^ foimd in Gary's poems. As to their beii^ 
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imitative, I think nothii^ can well be less imitar 
tive. Every young poet must form his manner 
in some school. His odes are of Gray*s, his son- 
nets of Milton's, but softer; and there are no 
stolen ideas, no servile imitations, to be found in 
either them, or in the lyric compositions* 
. I do not think it fair to appeal to Johnson's 
critical tribunal for arbitration on any poetic subr 
ject, except indeed his dictionary, which, for ver* 
bal authority, may generally be relied upon. Iq 
his critical dissertations, the lives of the Poets, 
he is too perpetually stimulated by rival-hatmg 
envy, to perplex and mislead concerning the true 
merits of the art, and the respective claims of thf^ 
idrtists, to have his decisions referred to in dis- 
putes of this nature. You observe '^ that, having 
jaever written sonnets, he could have no bias upon 
his judgment from jealousy," Now Johnson ha& 
not attempted Pindaric odes any more than son- 
Jiets ; it may, therefore, with equal force, be al- 
leged, that, no clashing interest existii^, we may 
«ely upon his judgment, as inevitably impartial, 
'when he decides upon their claims. Yet how un«^ 
just, how despicable is hLs wretched contempt of 
Gray's noble odes ! Remember, also, his cqq- 
tempt for the sweet, the matchless Lycidas of 
our immortal Bard ; and, I am sure, you will con- 
fess that, either a wretched depravity of taste, or 
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E'ljfing spirit of criticism/ incapacitates his d(^ 
taUB for becomifig' umpires between literary 
friends, when tfaej cfiffer about any thii^ Milton 
btfs 'writt^^' He decide, incked! who asserts m 
fiis Ufe of'diat poiet/diat nc^body clos^ the leaves 
of the Pafradi^ Lost 'with any^vish of ever op^n* 
ki^ tfaieni' againtil' Surely it is strangethat you 
sftottkl Mf cf him, who tottld so say, that '' Mil^ 
ttin has, ^bn ' the" wholly fasMl due honour from 
J^hnsotf.^ ' To flte it appears, th.at ^hateVe^ 
pfnis^ he gives MfltoW, wiis fo^ die purpose^of 
pffiki an air of impartiality ' to bi^ injustice, and 
keehei- edge to hig saireasnis. But tfa^t his hi^ee 
to Milton is M> glaring;, he might have a bettw 
t%ht than yourself to dislikethe'smiheti of that 
pOe^ si^ce his hatr^ to Idank verse was aliowec^ 
and since' they piirtake so much of its nature. 
Hiat my opinious do not blindly follow die 
whistling of a great name, my confessiicni that I 
ctonot read a canto of Spenser without weni^ 
ness may evince; 

: Adieu ! my dear friend. I hope a few poetti- 
cal dissentions may constitute the sum total of 
our disputes ; and that excellent Mrs WhaUey^s 
recovery will shortly be perfect ! 
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H. Repton, Esq. 

Lichfield, July 15, 1789* 

• '■ ■ , ■ ' ' ■, 

.i^OpcRESSjBD n^sfikatioii, my ingenious iiieiad!^ 
pEoduced b; the sedentary employment of a too 
extensive correspondence, obliges me to submit 
to.an epistolary regimen. It has many mortifica* 
lions ; not having, earlier made my acknowledge 
neots for your last is of the number* 
-. Miidi, indeed, should I have liked inaking n 
irib vdth you and Mr Knight, in exploring the 
labyrinths of Hainault Forest. Ernes made the 
same declaration about being indebted to our 
NeedwQod . tqx lessons in the elements of pictu* 
tesque gardening, which Brown avowed concern^ 
lUg that of Hainault. Ernes laid out Beaudesert *, 
which is on the edge of Needwood, very finely ; 
wad is thus complimented upon the subject by 
Muncfy, in his beautiful poem which celebrates 
and bears the name of our forest : 

* ITie seat of Lord Uxbridge, 
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^ Ernes yirko y<m desert wild esfUxa^d, 
And to its name the scene restor'd. 
Here, fir*d by native beauty, tracM 
Tlie footsteps of the Goddess Tsste ; 
Won from ber coy retreats^ she cam^ 
And led him vp tiiese paths to fimie»*-<- 

But if you do not transcend joiir predecessors in 
the art* you have adopted, it will be strange. 
You, whom poetry and painting have so much 
inore bounteously endowed. Surely the beat 
initiated in their mysteries, must be best qualified 
to make English nature dance her minuet de-le»- 
Arcades with the most consummate grace. I am 
happy to find the engagements of your new pso- 
fession likely to lead you our way before this sul- 
len and watery summer resigns the name she dis- 
graces. 

It delights me to glide into the Shakespeare 
Gall^ on the wings of your Beef, that, with so 
inuch industry and skill, collects the honey of 
genius from every separate effort in that art^ 
which is now exerting all its powers in honour of 
our immortal bard. This little tract breathes the 
true spirit of criticism ; not blind to the defects 



* Landscape-gardening. 

t A critical tnict on the Shakespeare GaU^ by this gentle- 
man, entitled the Bee.— 5. 



f>f the great aiid the cdebrated, yet exultiiig m 
Uieir excellencies ; deisiroiui of encouragmg inie- 
iidr artists^ by pointing out every gleam of merit 
in their works, and gently glaneing at their errors ; 
not to mortify by supercilious disdain, but use- 
fully to correct the imi^ination and the hand from 
whence they proceed. 

As to my exertions, I have ever made it a point 
to omit no duty, to neglect no claim of friendship, or 
even of civility, for the idle business of the muses. 
Generally finding the day too short for the vari* 
Oils demands of the former, it is but seldom that 
I can make any addition to my miscellany, or at* 
tend to its revision ; uncertain also whether> if I 
haid time, I should have resolution to give it to 
the world. The arrogance and ignorance of the 
public critics, united to their strange influence 
lipon the public opinions, keep dragon-watch 
around the Hesperian tree of fame. Some lines 
of mine, about fifty in number, had the honour of 
suggesting to Dr Darwin the first idea of the 
beauteous poem you mention, the new-risen sun 
6f our poetic hemisphere. I wrote them in a val* 
ley near Lichfield, which was a mere morass, till 
drained, cultivated, and formed into a picturesque 
garden of botanic science> by the Doctor's form- 
ii^g hand. He had always very great poetic ta<^ 



fiirly youth* .;If Ir hf v^^critk^l. kpoif ledge jp.Bjj 
fkyourite aekoce, :I..b^d niyaelf ^lu^jjpdd^toil 
for. Jt . 16 Jum* Wuriied by. Uie mai^gp JDfloepo^ 
wlMcb i^Jkisimle aiid.'Ai:iiiittroqg*8..po^^ 
upon their medical practice^ he Mfould Aev^j.till 
soiWf venluretQ tppear bfefore the. world. a» a bard. 
Vfh&k I shewed Mm the pofejtic sketch I had 
made. .of his valley, in |he. year 17799 ^ ^9* 
pleased with it, and said, it should sfand as the ^* 
ordium of a pdem, which he^ .that mstant, qcfif 
ceived might be written to advantage upon ^thi^ 
Lihnean system, and under the Ovidian licence, of 
transformif^ trees, shrubs, and ilowers into fin0 
ladies and gentlemen. From that instant he b^ 
gan the brilliant work you mention, which bus 
been the amusement of his leisure hours through 
all the intervening years. For some reason, in* 
scrutable to me, he publishes the second p^ 
first. A friend of bis, Mr Stevens of Repton^ I 
believe, sent my verses, describing this valley, Uf 
the Gentleman's Magazine for May 17BS, with 
some change, and some additional lines in their 
close, made by Dr Darwin, for my verses ccm* 
tain no mention of the nymph of Botany. From 
that magazine they got into almost all the pub- 
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$c iNrkiU df that era^ with mj name affixed to 
them* • - 

One of the notes to die part which the Doctor 
has just published, induces me to believe he re* 
tarns his design of opening his first part with my 
sketch of the valley. Surely he judges wrong ; 
so great a work ought not to contain lines, espe- 
cially in die exordium, which are known to have 
been written by another. 

In the year 1781, Dr Darwin man*ied a young, 
lovely, and rich widow, who allured him to quit 
Lichfield and settle at Derby. Since that period 
I have seldom seen him, though he comes often to 
our city on medical visits* Now and then he writes 
to me, when the some-time poetical preceptor 
deigns to consult his pupil about the texture of 
his splendid web. 

To embellish it, he has called in the aids of ex* 
traneous allusion, description, and imagery from 
^1 sciences, and all arts, and from the mythologi- 
cal machinery of all religions. As a work which 
applies to the imagination chiefly, it is perhaps 
one of the first in our language. He has certain- 
ly procured some ingenious friend or friends to 
Aibricate the various reviews of this poem which 
have appeared in the public prints. The hireling 
critics, left to themselves, we should have seen 
veiy different strictures ; for I am told this worjc 
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Iff praised with taste and discriminationi as if it 
was felt and understood : 



« CouM they do this? 

We know their hand^-woik/ 

Adieu ! 



LETTER LXXVIII, 



Mrs Mompessan. 



Lichfield, August 9, 1789. 

Alas ! dear friend^ my poor father's convulsive 
attacks^ always so perilous^ and coming upon him 
with added frequency, I dare not leave him. D^ 
voting myself so long to the tender and interest- 
ing duties of preserving, to my utmost power, his 
aged and feeble frame from pain and danger, I 
must not quit the filial post, now that the calls for 
maintaining it become more and more pressing. 
Therefore is it that my visits to your bower must, 
at present, be only ideal. Ideal visits I often 
pay you, see you posting round your sylvan walks, 

or sitting netting in your parlour, and thinking of 

3 
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your absent frieiids. Truly sorry am I to learn 
how those kmd meditations have of late been em* 
Uttered by your sister Heathcote's alarming in- 
disposition. May she soon be relieved from its 
dai^rsy and restored to that health which I so 
sincerely wish may be enjoyed by all who are near 
and dear to you ! 

Mr Burden will be a treasure to our little city, 
if be perseveres in his mtention of becoming its 
inhabitant. I will not promise that our fine peo* 
pie riiall value him for his intellectual superiori- 
ties, or taste for the arts ; but there are a few of 
us who know bow to estimate them, and since he 
has an easy fortune, and plays at cards, he will be 
welcome even to those who like nobodv the bet- 
ter for being more enlightened than themselves. 

Nothing, however, is more di£Bcult to obtain 
dian habitations in Lichfield for new settlers. 
As I conclude Mr Burden is a^single man, he 
would doubtless wish ready-furnished lodgings. 
The. most eligible we have, in my idea, are at 
present unei^aged, and will be vacant in two 
months; their present possessor, Mrs Ironmonger, 
removing, at that time, to an house in St John's 
Street. All people of genius like a retired situa- ■ 
tion, a ru8 in urbe, if they settle in a city. With 
that* taste these lodgings will not be deemed un« 
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pleasant, and Mr B. had better secure tiusm.imr 
mediately. . i 

How I love that dear impatieoice of yoivft M 
pay every possible respect to ihim yAu iQii^fTnT 
living or dead! but am^tad you were called upoli 
to put off your nidurning-dtibei which, affectiote 
had prematurely assumed. j . . ; 

My own ntuation makes Hie interested iit jthe 
prolcmged existence even of strangers,; wjit>^ 
Aided powers render them but Useless burdeiia.ili 
the consideration of a biisy world-^nee, problif 
bly, they may be. as dear to some, of their near 
connections as my poor father is to me.. . , .: / 

Without the ties of consanguinity, you Ipve Mr 
Sherwood for what he has fa!een, and rejoice in the 
fallacy of a report which, I know, cost you sighs 
and tears. But you have a heart cast in no com- 
mon mould, to whose warmth time, with all its 
wear and tear qi the feelings, cannot impart the 
selfish chill ; that chill which freezes all solicit 
tude about those who can no longer serve or 
amuse us. 

I am, my dear Mrs Mompessan, always yoornt 
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William Hayley, Esq. 

Jugust 17, 1789^ 

My dear friend, — ^When you urged the neces* 
titj of an assiduously attentive friend and secre<- 
tary to yourself, and an occasional preceptor to 
your darling, Yihen indisposition or literary employ- 
ment of another species should make it inconvenient 
to you to attend to him, I mentioned Mr W. as a 
perscm I know to be every way qualified for those 
trusts. I fear it will not be easy to find another 
companion of your travels so eligible in. either 
sex, especially in ours. France may, however, 
perhaps supply you with what I think England 
could not, an amiable and accomplished woman, 
who durst put her peace and fame into the hazard 
of living domestically, during some years, with 
4fae most chuszling and eiigagii^ of mankind. No- 
thing but a considerable independent fortune can 
enable an amiable female to look down, without 
misery, upon the censures of the many ; and even 
in that situation, their arrows have power to 
woundi if not to destroy peace. Surely no woman. 
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with a nice sense of honour, — and what is she 
worth who has it not ? — ^would voluntarily expose 
herself to dieir aim, except she has unwarily slid 
into a situation -where the affections, making silent 
and unperceived progress, have rendered it a less 
evil to endure the consciousness of a dubious 
fame, provided diere is no real guilt, than to 
reilounce the society of him, without whom 
creation seems a blank. 

• Why see we no account of a picture of Romr 
ney's in the Shakespeaiean Gallery i — ^Apropos of 
pictures, I have a very fine print of Sir JoAiwA 
portrait of Mrs Siddons in the tragk muse ; but 
the defects and incongruities of the situation and 
drapery amaze me-— a heavy theatrical chair of state 
on the clouds, gold-lace and pearls, plaited hair, 
and die imperial tiara upon an allegorical figure, 
which sorrow and high-souled resolve must be 
supposed to have incapacitated for the studied la- 
bours of the toilette. 

I want to read a new book, which I hope to 
get in a few days, because report says it is yours ; 
but the title, Cornelia Sediey, or the Young Wi- 
dow, has no sound Hayleyan. They tell me it is 
moral and religious ; so there can be no reason 
for your having printed it anonymously. Probar 
bly the real author withholds his name, and has 
caused it to. be given out to be yoiu^, that it m^ 
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gel into instant reading* The work must surely, 
liQWever, be worth attention, or such report couM 
not have obtained a shadow of credence. 
: The contemptible rage for novel-reading, is a 
pernicious and deplorably prevalent taste, which 
vitiates and palls the appetite for literary food of 
a more nutritive and wholesome kind. It surr 
prises me that superior genius stoops to feed this 
reignii^ folly, to administer sweet poison for the 
age's tooth ;— and yet when I find a work of that 
sort charming, I feel inclined to pardon the coun- 
tenance the author gives to a destructive propen-r 
sity. 

. Adieu !— In the trust that this letter will reach 
you before you embark for the continent, I com* 
mission it with my solicitous benedictions. Yours^ 
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Miss Weston. 

Sept. 3, 1789. 

.. I CONSIDER myself in debt to you, dear $o* 
phia, for a very long, a more than very entertain- 
ing letter, which you sent me in July, and this 
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notwithstanding the short letters which have late- 
ly passed between us on the regretted renuncia^ 
tion of the purposed scheme. 

After a five months elapse, since you heard fibm 
me in February, you make no single comment 
ap<m the contents of diat my long epistle^— not 
ev^i acknowledge the receipt of it. 

This ^habit, so invariably persisted in by Miis 
W.y has been but lately adopted by you, who 
used to be in that method which can alone give 
letter-writing, however brillmntly executed, a r^t 
to the name of correspondence, viz. to have the 
letter we are answering before us, and commeiit- 
ing upon its passages, instead of passing them over 
in disregarding silence. I confess I think all the 
spirit of epistolary intercourse depends upon ou# 
adoption of that rule. 

Somewhat too much of all this — ^let us pass on 
to matter of pleasanter interest. 

Miss Nott is become a personage of consider- 
able fortune, by the death of her brother — ^but it 
seems to produce no change in her way of life- 
no carriage, no additional servants. She is wise. 
— Parade would soon have swallowed up the ad- 
ded fruits of her income, and probably left her less 
real plenty than she had before. Our establish- 
ment must be a degree below our income, if we 
would sleep in peace. O ! that certain friends of 

4 
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ours did fed this trUtb, as their sense and viitues 
make one expect they should feel it! I know Miss 
Nott to be generous while she is prudent. 

Miss Maylin seems, from your description, thie 
veiy being you ought to wish her. Where there 
i^ so much youth and beauty, that slumber of the 
passions makes well for the peace of a monitory 
friend — while the advantages, beneath your roof, 
from the accomplishments and manners of her in- 
structress, are eminently calculated to inspirit her 
serenity. 

You are very good to wish me in your family^ 
but I ain fixed, by my apprehensions, hel*e, like 
the needle to its magnet ; holding constant, though 
trembling residence. 

If Miss Williams complied with my request, 
you have read, in the letter she was to shew you, 
ray opinions of Zeluco, and also of the unac- 
countable farrago of wit, and disgraceful vulgarir 
ty of expression — ^lively, interesting, striking re- 
marks, and sickening afiectation — historic know- 
ledge, and language that would shame a school-^ 
girl, interspersed with some few sentences ex- 
empted from these deeply sullying stains, and 
truly eloquent. 

Miss Williams makes a poetically sacrilegious 
comparison of. these volumes to the plays of 

VOL. II. x 
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Shakespeare, where gross and glaring defects are 
atoned at fdU, by the largely preponderating bea»« 
ties ; but the defects of Shakespeare, sprung en- 
tirely from the fiedse taste of his times ; and at a 
period when the general style was loa^ded witb 
vulgarism, waa stiff and barbarous, his is general- 
ly nervous, brilliant, musical^ — ^his expressions be« 
yond attainment happy ; and, in fine, his style one 
of his chief beauties. In these volumes it is uo- 
grammatic, confused, and barbarous, at a junctore 
in which language has acquired its utmost d^ree 
of refinement, its last polish. Miss W. pleads 
again, that the author has been led into this gross^ 
oess by adopting a colloquial style« It was ex- 
tremely possible to have done that without any 
sins against perspicuity, grammatic accuracy, and 
elegance, ^fhe fictitious letters of Lovelace and 
BeUbrd, Miss Howe, and Lady G., and the 
real ones of Gray, breathe the language of con- 
versation. Their gay undress is of the pureit 
muslin, whose folds float about them in stainless 
puri^, and graceful ease. The undress of tlKese 
voljumes is as a soiled, patched, and unfashionabl^i 
garb upon a very handsome woman, and its b^ng 
sprinkled over with valuable gems, but renders ita 
squailidness the more disgusting. ^ 

Nothing can exceed, in degree, my wonder, and 
disappointment to meet such a jargon, where I 
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liad promuted myself a feast of Attic flavour. You 
know how much I had been channed with th^ au- 
thor's conversation* Interested in her fatnts, t 
lose all patience when I reflect how fully she pos- 
sesses the powers to have revered this work one 
of the most charmiug in our language. Her mat- 
ter^ in the style of the letter to which I am now 
ireplyfaig^ would have spread her fame over all th<^ 
world. 

' Few thills would be more pleasing to me than 
to sit in the grotto of Pope, and -to wander amid 
the walks and bowers which he planted. 

You felt those thrills of local delight^ though 
you confess that the sad realities of life have taken 
off the edge of your poetical enthusiasm. Had it 
ever been keen, my Sophia, those said realities 
would have possessed no such power. When the 
spirit grows sick of their fallacy, it natui-ally re- 
turns, vrith double zest, to the unalloyed pleasures 
held out to our sympathy by exalted imaginations* 
The world grows dusky and faded in our eyes — 
the morning rays of hope illumuie it no longer; 
Tlien do we say to ourselves. 



** So mnch the rather, thoa celet tial light. 
Shine mward, and the mind thro' all her powers 
ImuKate!** 
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Miss Mathias is very good to love me so pax*' 
tially ; and it is like a warm friend in you to lov« 
her the better on that accomit ; but she has su'- 
{>erior claims to your esteem in her own various 
merits. \ ' 

I am glad you converse often with Colonel 
Barry. Such Colonels are somewhat scarce. 

When I mentioned Pope, knowing that he 
pleases you above all other poets^ I ought to have 
observed, that if you will take the trouble of pro- 
curing the Gentleman's Magazine of April, May, 
and June last, you will in them find me asserting 
the claims of Pope against those who deny to 
them splendour of imagination^ beauty of style, 
and general superiority to Dryden in the path 
where each are most frequently found, the ten-feet 
couplet; for in lyric poetry he was inferior to 
Dryden. Your ingenious namesake has conceiv- 
ed a violent prejudice against Pope, and has pub- 
lished an essay to prove that, what he calls Pope's 
false brilliance, profuse ornaments, and laboured 
polish, have produced that universal degeneracy 
which, he says, now prevails in the art. 

Conscious that this strange opinion has been 
creeping into fashion long before it was so very 
openly asserted, I entered into the controversy, 
and maintained that it is false two ways — equally 
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lujorious to the high poetic claims of the present 
|ige, and to his who first taught that perfection in 
poems written in rhyme, which refines all the 
dross from the golden language of genius. 

I passed some hours last Tuesday in conversing 
with Lady Gresley of Bath; whom I have not 
seen during a period of near twenty years. I find 
her now what I thought her then, very sweet and 
interesting. She spOke of you, and of the dear 

-^ s with great regard, but shook her head over 

the superb furniture of their house, and of routs 
that assembled three hundred people. I said I 
fancied not much of the furniture was new. She 
said, all seemed new, and magnificent in a degree 
very inconsistent with less than a very opulent for*^ 
tune. Alas ! what infatuation ! what are they 
doing but dazzling and exciting the envy of foolsj^ 
and the censure of the wise. 
. Adieu ! my dear Sophia. 
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Mks Hay let. 

Sept. 25, 1789. 

I WISHED to have answered dear Mrs Hayley'% 
letter sooner, but my correspondence has been 
sluiced off into such a variety of channek,- as to 
load me wiA the imputation of a thousand seem- 
ii^ neglects, which my heart regrets in vain. 

The deadi of Mrs French gave me more con-^ 
cem than we usually feel for the departure of 
those whom we do not personally know. Her 
character had interested me, and I looked forward 
with pleasure to the expectation of becoming ac^ 
quainted with her. I was sorry also on your ac- 
count. The loss of such a friend must make a 
chasm in your comforts and pleasures, which the 
limited intercourses of a provincial town do not 
readily or soon supply, — ^but the vitality of friend- 
ship drops off, branch after branch, as we stay 
upoli the earth. 

One day last week, I was honoured by a visit from 
two young ambassadors of the court of Portugal 
—one to Denmark,, the other to the Hague. They 
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brought letters of introduction. It surprised me 
to find diem so well masters 6f our language, and 
so femiliar with the dharactieristic graces of our 
deceased pdets— but the envy of contemporaries 
*-the desire, stupid as unjust, which all ages have 
shewn, to persuade themselves that genius is, 
during their day, in a state of degeneracy, pre* 
vents the growth and expansion of an author's 
reputation, till his eyes are eternally closed upon 
its lustre. I could not, however, help feeling in- 
dignant surprise, that Mr Hayley's Works had not, 
by our souUess countrymen, been m^itioned to 
these ingenious foreigners, whose evident taste for 
the English classics, and acquaintance with their 
beauties, di^races the comparative ignorance of 
our own men of fashioti, and the unpatriotic pe« 
dantry of our scholars. The latter are generally 
owls and bats to genius, which is not presented to 
them through the medium of a dead language, or 
at.least a foreign. This stupid silence to these 
gentlemen, upon what ought to be our boast, is 
the more strange, because of that warm, generous^ 
and beautiful eulogium, in Mr Hayley's poem on 
Epic Composition, which twines the wreath of pre- 
eminence over all the Spanish bards, around the 
brows of the epic poet Camoens, of whom Por^ 
tugal is so justly proud. I read the passage to 
the ambassadors, and the tears of delight rushed 
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into their eyes. They requested its reiteration-^r- 
told me they should carry Mr Haylci/s works 
back with them to Portugal, and spread the fsane 
and generosity of their author along the shores of 
tbeTagus. 

Ah ! you read Mr aright : he is very 

brilliant, very engaging, but much too fine to faj 
any attrition to the communication of little plans 
which have no interest in common with his plea- 
sures. He did indeed say he had seen you, but 
made no mention of what you denred him to in- 
form me, that kindly purposed visit of Mrs French 
and yourself, which the deadi of that lady so 
cruelly prevented. 

Our races were very brilliant ; rank,* youth, and 
distinguished beauty, with all the advantages of 
jewels, and picturesque ornaments, swarmed over 
the ball-room. I designed accompanying my 
friends and guests. Lady Blakiston, Colonel and 
Miss Cane, into the gay crowd, and made up a 
dress for the purpose ; but a perilous attack of my 
father's, the preceding Saturday, incapacitated me 
for cheerful endurance of the frizzeur's oper- 
ations, and other uninteresting attentions of the 
toilette. As it happened. Lady B. was too much 
irritated to go into public, by a sudden influx and 
reflux of afiiectionate pleasure. It was occasioned 
by the not so early expected appearanire of a bet 
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loved aister, whom she had not seen for nine years; 
and that of a scarce less beloved nephew^ just re- 
turned from a sixteen years residence in the East 
Indies. They staid only a few hours the first race- 
day, and left my friend to grieve for their deplur- 
ture, ere the loss of welccnne was grown cold 
upon her lip. 

Tempted by the golden afternoon^ I have taken 
a long walk, tt has fatigued me too much to 
prolong my letter. Adieu, therefore, dear Mrs 
H^yley, and believe me always — ^Yours. 
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To the Editor of the General Evening 

Post. 

Oct. 11, 1789. 

Sir, — ^There is a little misinformation in your 
afxount of the late Mr Day of Anningsly. His 
estate, after paying his mother's jointure, which 
he had generously augmented, was twelve hundred 
per annum. He married the ingenious and amir 
able Miss Mills of Yorkshire, whose fortune was 
t^entyrthree thousand pounds. 
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In his deaths the mdigent of his ne^hbonriiood 
have an unspeakable loss — but let him be spoken 
of as he was, for truth is better than indiscrinri* 
nate eulogium. 

Mr Day, with very first-rate abilities, was a 
splenetic, capricious, yet bountiful misanthropist. 
He bestowed nearly the whole of his ample for- 
tune in relievii^ the necessities of the poor ; fre« 
quently, however, deckrii^ his conviction, that 
there were few in the large number he fed, who 
would not cut his throat the next hour, if their 
interest could prompt the act, and their lives be 
safe in its commission. He took pride in avowing 
his abhorrence of the luxuries, and disdain of 
even the decencies of life ; and in his person, he 
was generally slovenly, even to squalidness. On 
being asked by one of his friends, why he chose 
the lonely and unpleasant situation in which he 
lived ? He replied, that the sole reason of that 
choice was, its being out of the stink of human 
society. 

It had been said, and I believe with truth, that 
he put a. total stop to all correspondence between 
Mrs Day and her large and respectable family-con- 
nections in Yorkshire, who had never ceased to 
regret so undeserved an instance of morose depri- 
vation. She not only sacrificed her friends to 

gratify her husband*s unsocial spleen, but all the 

1 
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fK>mfort8 of that affluence to which she had 
beea accustomed, before this lady married our 
gloomy philosopher, her geuerosity had been 
eminently distinguished in die large social cu'cle 
in which she moved. Society is the proper sphere 
of action for the benevolent virtues. It is the 
duty of those who possess such virtues to exert 
them there, that the influence of excellent ex- 
ample may not be lost upon mdnkind, through 
the inevitable disgust it must receive from vo^ 
luntary seclusion, and avowed contempt^ 

I am, Sir, &c^ 
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Rev. Dk Wabner. 

Nov. 5. 

Welcome home i^ain, my dear Mercury, for 
the great Babylon seems, in my contemplations, a 
sort of desart without you. What an eternal 
lambler you are! — but I must not be an austere 
mistress, and deny you leave of absence, nor yet 
make consent ungracious, by giving it in a grumb« 
ling accent. You will stay at home till spring — 
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and Heaven knows where several of os may be 
ere that day ! So many of my acquaintance have, 
of late, died suddoily, that I often feel my spirits 
tinged with an apprehensive gloom, which tells 
me health itself, and middle life, form a tenure 
scarce less frail than disease and old a^, by which 
to hold the lives of those we love. 

Mr Selwyn obliged me more than I can ex- 
press by his kind visit. R^ret will intrude upon 
all our pleasures, and die insisted up<m her sigh 
of tribute for the shortness of that interview. Mr 
Selwyn has sweet manners. You would learn 
from your friend how much my poor father has 
lost of the little he retained when you saw him, 
of talents and animation, that once lifted him 
much above the every-day mortals ; but all in him 
is second childhood now, with the melancholy 
difference of intellectual retrogression instead of 
advancement. Yet, yet how much I dread to see 
this vegetation cease, I might, philosophically 
speaking, be half-ashamed to confess. The voice 
'of nature, however, pleads for the excess of diis 
feeling, and his exemption from sufferii^ acquits 
it of crimQ^ 

The inclosed will shew you what haste I make 
to avail myself of your vowed services, over which 
I am at once pleased, proud, and grateful* 
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Assure Mr Selwyn how much of all these I 
felt myself on Sunday se'ennight about two o'clock. 

You do not thmk of going to France, I trust, 
since there is little hope that her convulsive strug- 
gles will subside so soon^ Adieu ! 
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Mb Caey. 

Dec. 19, 1789. 

Here is the task you sent me from the Italian; 
I have made it an Idyllium ; for, as to sonnet, 
there is a gravity in the air of English sonnet-mea- 
sure, ill-suited to such a playful bagatelle. After 
dl, this is just that sort of poetry which, contain- 
ing nothing intrinsically that deserves the name^ 
is indebted for its power of pleasing to a certain 
nameleiss grace of manner, and turn of expression^ 
which . inevitably evaporate, in their transfusion 
from a peculiarly sweet, into an harsher^ though 
perhaps a grander, language. 

You had received this attempt sooner, but the 
ability to employ myself has been all this week 
annihilated, by a dreadful shock my spirits receiv* 
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ed in the sudden, death of poor faithfiil old Tho^ 
mas Reid, ^ho nursed^ and watched^ and protect^ 
ed my dear helpless, and '^ chOd^hai^ed*' father. 
Tlie awful and heart*affecting scene passed be- 
fore these eyes, that had never beheld a humaa 
being expire. It has left an impression which 
Mrill, I believe^ nevei* be effaced. Perfectly well^ 
till the instant of his seizure on Sunday morning, 
from which moment he lived only three hours! 
The next Wednesday evening no vestige left of 
him upon earth ! I have not words to express how 
much it affected me to h^eal* him say, while he 
knew he was dying, — *' Let my master (who was* 
going to breakfast) have three dishes of tea." 
The Very last words he spoke were when my lit- 
tle dog sprung upon his knee, as he sat in the 
arm-chair, and ran up his breast, visibly alarmed, 
and soliciting, with her little foot, the attention of 
her dying bedfellow, '' O ! poor Sappho ! I can 
do no more for thee !" 

Then was it, and often after, through this week, 
so deeply shadowed over to me. by the conscious- 
ness of death, that the pathetic exclamation of Wer- 
ter rushed upon my mind : " Last night he stood 
upright ; he had all his strength — ^this morning he 

lies cold, stiff, insensate. What is death ? — ^wc 

do but dream, when we. talk of it ! Such are the 
limits of our feebly, nature, we have no clear coa^ 
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cepdpns of the beginning, or of the end of our 
existence. Thb hour I possess myself, and all 
my powers, corporal and intellectual — the next, 
perhapiB, dead — ^yet a few more, and shut up in a 
pit!-— so deep ! so cold ! so dark ! — Death ! grave ! 
I understand not the words !" 

It will scarcely at present be in my power to 
attempt the Italian sonnet which you think so 
sublime. Mr White has brought Lavater on 
Physiognomy ; and, as it is borrowed for me, I 
must not detain it. The subject of this same 
sonnet, the cities of Catania and Syracuse swaU 
lowed up by an earthquake, is certainly of the last 
solemnity; but I do not think the author has 
treated it in the best-possible manner at the open- 
ing ; the uupathetic play upon the word yimr- 
selves^ is one of those Italian conceits which al- 
ways displease me. On this terrific theme it does 
more tlian displease me. If I attempt the sonnet 
in English, I shall discard it entirely. Here it 
conveys at once a conceit and an untruth, shice, 
though there might then remain no visible trace 
of those cities, testimonies of themselves did cer- 
tainly remain in themselves, and, by digging deep 
enough, might as certainly be found as the traces 
of Herculaneum, or the city Pompeia, which, a 
Venetian gentleman said, as recorded by Mrs 
Piozzi; an £nglish hen and chickens might scratch 



^ 
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up in a week, so lightly are they covered by pu-^ 
mice-stones and ashes. The conclbsion of this 
sonnet is truly sublime. I should like to per- 
ceive language occurring to me capable of doing it 
justice ; but of such propitious inspiration I have 
little hope. I deliver up my present lebure to 
Lavater, and remain sincerely yours.- 
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Mbs Piozzi. 

Dec. 21. 

And so, my dear Madam, you wish me to 
write a tragedy. Alas ! if I had powers, 1 have 
not leisure for an attempt, to which the polite^ 
though probably mistaken, confidence you express 
in my abilities might else stimulate my exertions ; 
yet, in despite of this encouraging confidence, the 
task would be attended with more anxiety than I 
have fortitude to encounter ; and, if I had leisure 
to attempt, and courage to hope a conquest over 
all these restraining considerations, the recollec- 
tion how coolly Jephson's noble tragedies have 
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been received^ would freeze the Mdpomenean 
ink in my standish. 

Suffer me now to epeak to you of your highly 
ingenious, instructive, and entertaining publica- 
tion* ; yet shall it be with the^sincerity of friend- 
ship, rather than with the flourish of compliment. 
No work of the sort I ever read posstesses, in an 
equal degree, the power of placing the reader in the 
scenes, and amongst the people it describes. Wit, 
knowledge, and imagination illuminate its pages — 
but the infinite inequality of the style ! — permit 
me to acknowledge to you what I have acknow^ 
ledged to others, that it excites my exhaustless 
wonder, that Mrs Piozzi, the child of genius, the 
pupil of Johnson, should pollute, with the vul- 
garisms of unpolished conversation, her animated 
pages! — that, while she frequently displays her 
power of commanding the most chaste and beau- 
tifril style imaginable, she should generally use 
those inelegant, those strange dids, and does, and 
thoughsj and toos, which produce jerking angles, 
and stop-short abruptness, fatal at ouce to the 
grace and ease of the sentence; — which are, in 
language, what the rusty black silk handkerchieif 
and the brass ring are upon the beautiful form of 

• Her Travels. 
VOL. y. Y 
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the Italian Countess she mentions^ arrayed in em- 
broidery, and blazing in jewels. 

Ah ! madam, could I have thought that you 
would perpetually write, and commit to press, 
•' sure enough,'' for certainly ^ — " I tried at him,'' 
for, I tried to persuade him, — *^ he hit it," for 
he discovemd — with a large &c. of congenial and 
untranslatable expressions ; especially, as you ob- 
serve, in your charming letters to Dr Johnson, 
which are before the public, some much slighter 
inelegancies of this kind, in Addison's writings, 
and justly say that they are pardonable only from 
the graces and purity of style being less under- 
stood in his day than in ours. Upon the miracle 
of their descending from your pen, many of my 
literary acquaintance have written to me. How 
easily might you have removed — how well would 
it answer the trouble, of even yet, against future 
editions, removing these blemishes — ^these sullying 
veins from your gems ! Such polish, far from dir 
minishing, would add to the grace and ease of the 
work. What can be more light, easy, and gay, 
than the style of Lovelace's letters in the immortal 
Clarissa ? And yet they are wholly free from col- 
loquial barbarisms, as your Colossus used to term 
them. With what pleajsure should I see this your 
cluster of intellectual jewels, appearing through 
future editions, in cloudless brilliance ! That done. 
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and the Travels of Mrs Piozzi will be one of the 
first ornaments of that class of reading. 

But my confessions of amazement are not yet 
terminated. All your poetic readers whom I con- 
verse with^ unite with me in wonder to see you 
exalting, in this work, a strange, nauseous, vulgar 
poem*, above all other poetry ; a poem whose ge- 
neral darkness is rendered more visible by a few 
flashes of genius; to see you asserting that it 
Iranscends every other poetic composition as much 
as the Apollo, the Venus, and the Flora Famese 
transcend the sculpture of Sansovino. Homer, 
Virgil, Dant6, Ariosto, Shakespeare, Milton, 
Pope, Gray, must, if this decision be just, resign 
the palm of excellence to Mr Merry. We scarce 
believe our eyes as we read! — especially after 
having read that beautiful Paithenopean Ode, 
which induces us to look up to the poetic taste 
and judgment of its author with so much respect. 
.We look, — and lo ! ^e decrees the meed to a 
Pan, from all the Apollos, past and present. 

And now, my dear Madam, can you forgive 
this naked sincerity from one who makes it a point 
of honour to speak her undisguised ideas, if she 
speaks at all, to her literary friends on their com- 
positions. It was with equal freedom that I 

* i/UtTfi pMiliiMy or Roflfiian Danghter.— & 
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spoke to our pocftic dairfiiig^' Mr Hayley, of dmt 
ingenious and Ietfniet»> work* in wfakh mdked 
wit seduced bim intd the ongenerous condloet of 
betraying tbe cause of wbrdi bd ' stood forth ~ai 
the champion ; and of ina^asing, by his 'sarcasms^ 
the unjust contempt in which the unprotected 
part of our oppressed sex are held* in their dosclin- 
ing days; and it was thud that I acknowledged t«^ 
bim^ amidst my warm admiration of all his oflnar 
writings, that I thought hk correct and poUshed 
tn^edies, like Johnson's Irene, wanted force, va- 
riety, and fire. 

You ask me if I aifi interested inrtbe question^ 
whether Hayley's Young Widow, Cornelia, of 
Moore's Zeluco, be the superior work. I am in^' 
deed interested in Mr Hayley's fame, and I hsive 
felt and admired the powers of Dr Moore's g^iiufli 
in the masterly p(ntrahs of his novel; but I hater 
not read Cornelia; since, by what I hear of it, I 
do not believe it Mr Hayley's. Having twice 
published anonymously, and perhaps imi^ning 
that he may again so publish, produces, doubt- 
less, the resolve he acknowleii^es, never to dis^ 
avow any composition, which the world chooises to 
impute to him; otherwise his silence conceniing' 
anonymous works, which are really his, would be 

• The Old Maids. 
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a tacit confession, totally frustrating the design of 
concealment. I have no time to waste over 
novels of mediocrity. Those great, various 
sublime, and beautiful works, the Cldrissa and 
Grandiscm, to which I frequently recur with un- 
abated delight, when I choose to give my under- 
standing and my imagination the highest possible 
feast ; — ^yes, it is they who render almost all other 
novels insipid to me. The Sorrows of Werter, 
the Old English Baron, the Caroline of Lichfield, 
the Lady Catesby's Letters and Excursion, by Mrs 
Brooke, are the only things of the sort, published 
within thiese late years, which have strongly fasci- 
nated me. I C9n£es8 the genius and excellence of 
llie justly celebrated Burney's. In many parts 
they interest, in many affect, but quite as often 
weary me ; and my spirit finds no warm enchant- 
ment on their pages. Their low and insipid 
characters are too frequently obtruded. It is 
well to intisnnix such personages, but not well to 
produce them often, or detain them long. 1 no 
more like attending to dieir conversation upon 
pi^er, than I should like their society in real 
life. 

Zeluco is a work of considerable ability. I 
have been vainly wishing for leisure to give it a 
second reading, assured that I shall then be more 
gratified, when satisfied curiosity, respecting. the 
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fate of the principal characters^ shall aHow me to 
examine the merit of the frequent episodes. 

I cannot quit the subject of imaginary his- 
tories, without speaking to you of the great plear 
mire I have received from the animated testimonies 
in your Tour, to the intuitive powers of my half* 
adored Richardson. Charming is your transition 
to the Poretto family, when you describe the 
proud, the bigotted, and melancholy Bologna. 

It b very polite to assure me that I should be 
welcome in the London circles ; — ^but I feel so 
deep a sense of wanting power to add any thing 
to their spirit, and the circles to which I have 
been long confined by my duties, are so insensi- 
ble to all which I might perhaps give them, that 
the hitherto ungratified thirst of retirement in- 
creases fast upon me, as life advances. 

I was taught to hope, from Helen Williams 
and Sophia Weston, that you would have passed 
through Lichfield in your rambles, lyt, like the 
sister hope of their visit, it vanished. 

Mr Piozzi's kind postscript to your last, ob%e8 
me extremely ; tell him so, 1 entreat you, and 
add my best compliments. 

Adieu! my dear Madam — believe me, with 
every conviction of your energetic and brilliant 
abilities, which put our sex's indolence to shame, 
foithfully yours. 
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To the Editor of the General Evening 

Post, 

Dec. 24, 1789. 

Sir, — Lam induced, by a paragraph in one of 
your late papers, to assure you, upon authority, 
that Miss Seward has no tragedy in contempla« 
tion ; that if she could imagine she possessed 
dramatic talents, their exertion would be repressed 
by recollecting the coolness with which Mr Jeph« 
son's three last fine tragedies were received ; and 
by the blindness of our public critics to their ex- 
cellence. Bold metaphoric language, and strik-r 
ing imagery, in energetic, yet simple phrase, is 
the Shakespearean style ; but if, like Mr Jephson, 
a writer adopts it, he is reproached with imitating 
Shakespeare. Every dramatic author is of some 
school, either of the Grecian, the French, or the 
English. Which of these is best by their fruits, 
we have known. 

He who writes tragedies, should endeavour to 
catch a portion of that spirit which reigns over 
every heart that can feel, and over every under* 
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Standing that can receive and retain forcible im- 
pressions. To the vigour of thought and lan- 
guage^ he should add that just contempt for the 
pedantic rules of Aristotle virhich shall enable him 
to shevir the persons of his drama in various situ- 
ations. So shall he escape the necessity of sup- 
plying the place of business, and of incident, by 
long and frigid declamation. I am, Sir, &c. 
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Mrs Taylor*. 

Jan. 13, 1790. 

No, indeed, and indeed, my dear friend, nei- 
ther to fickleness or disregard, or shadow of picque, 
has my silence been owing. Convinced that an 
alarming oppression at my stomach, and difficul- 
ty of breathing, which attacked me last spring, 
vms ovnng to too much sedentary employment, I 
reluctantly determined to make longer pauses than 
usual between my replies to the letters of my cor- 
respondents. 

Very eloquently did your letter of May the 
5th describe the sweetness of maternal happiness. 

* Ute MisB Scdtt. 
4 
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That happiness must vary its fornix but never will 
it be more delicious and unallayed, than while your 
mfant draws her sustenance from your bosom. 

Heaven yet indulges to my prayers and wishes 
the existence of my not less dear, because ** child- 
changed father ;" but it is an anxious and alarmed 
life that I live, better^ however, far better, than 
that of lonely orphanism. Your warm praise of 
my two sonnets in die Gentleman's Magazine 
for March 1789, delights me. Sonnet-writii^ 
suits my scantiness of leisure, better than any other 
kind of verse composition. The consciousness of 
being involved in a work of length, often unable to 
procure an hour in a week to go on with it, would 
be oppressive. If Miss Williams can obtain se- 
clusion competent to the epic task, which you 
wish to see attempted by one of us, I shall be 
glad — rbut nothing is more impossible than that I 
should procure it ; and if I could. Captain Cook, 
great and good as he was, should not be my hero ; 
because my elegy is in a degree epic, and forming 
a compendium of his character, his virtues, and 
his adventures, would involve an inevitable awk- 
wardness, were the same pen to dilate what it had 
{M'eviously, and by choice, compressed. 
. I think entirely with you, that Miss Williams 
was not happy in her choice of measure, in the 
poem on the Slave Trade. I told her so ; yet 
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praised, as with truth I could, its numerous tnid 
great beauties. 

My critical antagonist on the subject of Diydeii 
and Pope, is not related to Sophia Westoo. His 
profession, music, and oi^anist of Solibul. He 
has wonderfol geaius, much knowlei^e, and an 
htomcnt generous disposition ; but it is an impetuous 
creature, a child of prejudice, and, as T think, he 
has convinced you, a much better poet than cri- 
tic. You have read beautiAil sonnets of his in 
the Gentleman's Magazine for November 1788. 

It is very true, as you observe, Johnson ap- 
pears much more amiable as a domestic man, in his 
letters to Mrs Thrale, than in anv other memorial 
which has been given us of his life smd manners ; 
but that was owing to the care with which Mrs 
Piozzi weeded them of the prejudiced and male- 
volent passages on characters, perhaps much more 
essentially worthy than himself, were they to be 
tried by the niles of Christian charity. I do not 
think with you, that his ui^rateful virulence 
against Mrs Thrale, in her marrying Piozzi, arose 
from his indignation against her on his deceased 
friend's account. Mr Boswell told me Johnson 
wished, and expected to have married her himself. 
You ask who the Molly Aston was, whom those 
letters mention with such passionate tenderness? 
Mr Walmsley, my father's predecessor in thia 
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house, was, as you have heard, Johnson's Mec%nas, 
and this lady, his wife's sister, a daughter of Sir 
Thomas Aston, a wit, a beauty, and a toast. J ohn« 
son was always fancying himself in love with some 
princess or other. His wife's daughter, Lucy Por- 
ter, so often mentioned in those letters, was his 
first love, when he was a school-boy, under my 
grandfather, a clergyman, vicar of St Mary's, and 
master of the free-school, which, by his scholastic 
ability, was high in fame, and thronged with pu- 
pils, from some of the first gentlemens' families 
in this and the adjoining counties. To the free- 
school the boys of the city had a right to come, 
but every body knows how superficial, in general, 
is unpaid instruction. However, my grandfather, 
aware of Johnson's genius, took the highest pains 
with him, though his parents were poor, and mean 
in their situation, keeping market stalls, as battle- 
dore booksellers. Johnson has not had the grati- 
tude once to' mention his generous master, in any 
of his writings ; but all this is foreign to your in^ 
quiries, who Miss Molly Aston was, and at what 
period his fiame for her commenced? It was du^ 
rii^ those school-days, when the reputation of 
Johnson's talents, and rapid progress in the clas-^ 
wcs, induced the noble-minded Walmsley to en- 
dure, at his el^ant table, the low-bom squalid 
youth — ^here that he suffered him and G«rrick, to 
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*^ imp their eagle ^ings/' a delighted spectator 
and auditor of their efforts. It was here, that 
Miss Molly Aston was frequently a visitor in the 
£Eunily of her brother-in-law, and probably amused 
herself with the uncouth adorations of the learn- 
ned, diough dirty strijrfii%, whose mean appear* 
ance was overlooked, because of the genius and 
knowlef^ that blazed through him ; . though with 
^ umbered .flames/' from constitutional melan- 
choly and spleen. Lucy Porter, whose visit to 
Lichfield had been but for a few weeks, was then 
gone back to her parents at Birmingham^ and the 
t^righter Molly Aston became the Laura of our 
Petrarch. Fired, however, at length, with ideal 
love, and incapable of inspiring mutual inclina- 
tions in the young and lively, he married, at twen- 
ty-three, themotlier of his Lucy, at)d went to seek 
his fortune in London* She had borne an indif- 
ferent character, during the life of her first hus- 
band. He died insolvent, leaving his three grown- 
up children, dependent on the bounty of his rich 
bachelor brother in London, who left them 
largely, but would never do any thing for the 
worthless widow, who had married '^ the literary 
cub,'' as he used to call him. She lived thirty 
years with Johnson; if shuddering, half-famished, 
in an author's garret, could be called living. 
il)aring her life, die fair and learned devotee. 
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Miss H. Boothby, in the wane of her youth, a 
woman <^ family and genteel fortune, encouraged 
him to regime his Platonisms. After the death of 
this wife, and this ^iritualized mistress, Mrs 
Thrale took him up. He lovfed her for her wit, 
her beauty, her luxurious table, bar coach, and her 
library ; and she loved him for the literary con- 
sequence his residence at Streatham threw around 
her. Tlie rich, the prbud, and titled literati^ 
would not have sought Johnson in his dirty gar- 
ret, nor the wealthy brewer's then uncelebrate<l 
wife, without die actual presencie, in her saloon 61 
Apollony of a votary known to be of the number 
of the inspired. 

Into the minds of the parents of our poetic 
Nisus and Euryalus, Cary and Lister, a preju- 
dice has been instilled, that their imaginative 
talents are more likely to be a misfortune than 
a blessing to them. Beneath its influence they 
liave turned a jaundiced eye upon their friend- 
ship, and actually prohibited all epistolary cor- 
respondence between them, though they are suf- 
fered to visit sometimes. Lister is of our city — 
Car/s habitation eight miles distant. I must 
observe, that though they have thus needlessly 
mortified and hurt the tender minds of these 
youths, yet are Mr and Mrs Lister visibly proud 
of their son's uncommon talents, and sedulous in- 
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dustry — ^they boast of the sweetness of his tern- 
per, which indeed shines out of his clear blue eyes, 
for he is beautiful as a vernal morning ; some- 
whaty however, too decisive in his opinions, for 
years so blossoming. Gary's disposition is more 
saturnine. I think his genius the stronger of the 
two, but he has the same tenacious spirit of de- 
cision, the same thirst after knowledge, the same 
unwearied application, the same exemption from 
every inmioral tendency. He is going to Oxford, 
Lister to Cambridge. This choice of different 
universities is, I apprehend, purposed, lest the 
enthusiasts should feed each others poetic flame. 
How finely is this pusillanimous dread delineated 
in Mr Hayley's Essays on Epic Poetry. 

Adieu ! my dear Mrs Taylor; never, for a mo- 
ment, believe it possible I can forsake such 
friends as yourself, that have been 

'^ Throngh twenty snmmers ripening in my heart.** 
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H. Gary, Esq. 

Jan. 21, 1790. 

Thank you for the prose translation of Fili- 
caja's Sonnet on the degeneracy of Italy, her 
desertion of her ancient valour, and devotion to 
indolence, shadowed forth by allegoric allusion 
to the infidelity of a once faithful wife to an ho- 
nourable husband. In your prose of his sonnet 
to the ingulfed cities, my versification of which 
has had the honour to please you, J acknow- 
ledged, for I felt the extreme sublimity of the 
concluding apostrophe. It is an idea, an image 
far above the achievement of a prose-man's con- 
ceptions, however naturally strong, however cul- 
tivated by literary application ; it is bom of genius 
only. ** Arise, ye overwhelmed cities 1 display 
your vast portent, and let your horrible skeletons 
be dreaded by all ages T' 

But for the conclusion of the sonnet in ques- 
tion, which you say nearly equab the other in 
sublimity. — " Sleep on, vile adultress, till the 
avenging sword rouses^ and slays thee in the em- 
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braces of thy paramour" — it is a spirited, but 
surely not a sublime apostiophe ; no creation of 
the poet's fancy, but furnished by common life, a 
threat which connubial vengeance has often ex- 
ecuted. Neither life nor human possibility pre- 
sented the other, which thrills us with an indis- 
tinct, yet horrible image, that, like Milton's per- 
sonification of death, is more dreadful, because the 
imagination routes to present it distinctly. 

The s6nnet on Italian degeneracy would, on 
the whole, perhaps, have appeared finer ta me 
than it does, were I not a'ware from whence the 
idea is drawn, and of its inferiority to its original 
in the Sacred Writings. Your avowed blindness 
to their numerous sublimities is one of those -pre- 
judices that dinis, at times, the general lustre of 
your judgment. You will, perhaps, retain that 
blindness when you have examined the sources of 
Filicaja's ideas in this second isonnet, which I 
shall here present to you ; — but if you do retain 
it, you will more powerfully uphold your own 
strange idea, that a poetic imagination incapad- 
tates the mind for a poignant and judicious per; 
ception of poetic excellencies and defects in the 
writings of others, than any nonsense with which 
Boileau may furnish you in its favour. 

I have not time to collect tlie ensuing quotas 
tions from examination — ^I give them from me- 
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mory — they will| therefore^ perhaps ^ot be ver- 
bally exact. 

The desolation of Zion^ collected from different 
parts of the Sacred Prophecies : 

'' How is the faithful city become as an harlot, 
as a wife that hath forgotten her vows ! How 
doth she sit solitary, that was full of people ! — ; 
jihe that was a princess among the nations, how 
is she. become desolate ! The rejoicing city, she 
that said in her heart, ' I am, and there is none 
beside me,' how is she fallen ! 

'^ Woe to the crown of pride, to the drunkards 
of Ephraim! for they have slightly healed ike 
hurt of the daughter of Ziou, saying, peace! 
when there was no peace. Her glorious beauty 
is become as a fading flower ; as hasty fruit before 
^ summer. Was there no balm in Gilead, was 
there no physician there, that the health df the 
daughter of Zion might have been restored ! 

^' She is as an oak, whose leaf withereth ; as a 
garden, where there is no water. She hath lost 
the staff of her might, the stay of her strength, 
the captain of fifty, and the counsellor, the cun- 
aoB^ artificer, and the eloquent orator. Children 
bdiave themselves proudly against the ancient, and 
base ones against the honourable. The elders of 
^er cities sit silent on the ground, the virgins of 

Vol. II. 2 
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Jenrnkai bow didr heads to the eardi. Her 
people have fled frcmi the drawn sword, firom die 
bent bow, and from die grierousness of war. 
Her sons have .fainted ; they lie in her streets like 
a wild bull in the net ! Her gates are on the 
ground ; her princes are in other lands, and her 
prophets have no visions frtNn the Lord. De- 
sedate shall she sit in the dnst, for her son is gone 
down while it is yet day. 

^ There is no strength in thy h^ places, O ! 
daughter of Zion ! Strangers, diat tarried in thy 
Tin^fards, and made an home in diy cities, pass 
thrott^ thy lands like a river. Those diat hate 
thee, cry out and say, * bow diyself low, that we 
may go over thee !' and thou hast laid thy body 
as die ground, even as the street, to the passen- 
ger. It is dius that thou hast cast thyself down, 
diou that didst weaken the nations.'' 

So much for Oriental against Italian poetry. 

I shall leave the Petrarch to Lister. Since the 
conclusion of the sonnet turns upon the conceit of 
die rocks becoming enamoured, through habits of 
echoing Laura's praises, its banishment would 
make the versification too unlike the original; and 
I do not like to make my taste responsible for the 
selection of such affect^ composition, how great 
soever the name of ^its original. 

I do not conceive diat any problem in mathe- 
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matics can be more demonstrable^ than that the 
prose-critic, compared to the poetic one, is just as 
an unscientific observer of painting, and auditor of 
music, to the discerning glance of a Reynolds, 
and the awakened ear of an Haydn. The asto- 
nishing differences in the opinions of good poets 
upon the comparative merits of their brethren, 
ancient and modem, arise from various causes ; 
oftenest, perhaps, from a selfish desire to exalt> 
above all other kind of writing, that in which 
themselves succeed best, and to depreciate excel- 
lencies, in a different line, which they either want 
the inclination or the power to acquire. 

You instance Cdlmeille's known preference of 
Lucan to Virgil, in corroboration of your opinion^ 
that poets are inevitably incompetent critics.- 
Comeille is said to be the boldest and most origi- 
nal poet of the French nation ; but it is allowed 
that Hacine outshone him in the polished graces 
of style. Conscious that they were not his fott, 
he probably taught himself to hold them in undue 
contempt. As they form the principal excellence 
of the imitative Virgil, it was perhaps natural 
that Comeille should prefer to him the more dadi^ 
ing, more original, though less perfect, Lucan, 
just as some few of our 'good poets prefer Dry. 
den to Pope. Racine woulttllive given no such 
preference; but Shakespeare m^ht, could he 
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hdre studied Virgil, and Laicoh.. Milton^ agfuoi 
would not. But these, and an hundred similar 
instances o»f clashing opinions amongst the l^furds, 
concemitig each other's productions, will never 
prove that the opaque imagination of the prose- 
critic vfriil enable him to judge better of difficul- 
ties he never knew, or to decide more acutdy con- 
cerning the different degree of heat in fires which 
were never kiiidled in his own bosom : 

^ Let sach teach otlien( w)io thentoelves excel, 
And cctisare finely who have written welU** 

Of prose-men critics I h^e long been sick, 

from Warburton, Kames, and , down to 

— , to , and Headly ! — How superior to 

theirs the criticisms of Pope, Warton, and Hay- 
ley ! — Of Johnson I say nothing, because he suf- 
fered prejudice and envy to warp his truth, and 
jblunt his sensibility, else what prose-man could 
have been found so able i 

By the way, one bf the above-named prose- 
critics, Headly's book, has been boring, me lately 
with its supremely dull preferetices of second 
and third-rate poets of Elizabeth's day, to the 
brightest and purest effoits of modem genius. 
This gentleman is die twin-brother, in judgment, 
and the applauder of ^ alias : — • 
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After ike critic in question has decried Pope 
and the modems, with Westonian prejudice^ and 
after pronouncing that bell-man dialogue, be- 
tween the man and the woman, superior to 
Prior's thrice beautiful work upon that nide and 
barren foundation, his Henry and Emma, which 
tfaijB author calls, in derision, ^^ Matfs versifica- 
tion-piece," he stuffs a large quarto volume with 
extracts from these exploded gentry, in all of 
which, collectively, the sum of poetic beauty does 
not amount to what may be extracted from any 
ten stanzas of Beattie's Minstrel ; any three pages 
of Cowper's Task, or of Hayle/s Triumphs of 
Temper ; while all that remains in the thick and 
close-printed volume, after the deduction of those 
few striking passages, is but an heap of rhyming 
rubbish, forced conceits, vile quibbling, frittered 
sense, metaphysic vulgarisms, and incongruous 
metaphor. 

Tliis same critic censures Prior for omitting the 
tender apostrophe of Kmma to her mother, 
which we find in the original. It appears to ma 
that the poet shewed great judgment in this omis- 
sion. We have difiiculty enough in excusing, 
even in consideration of an attachment so tender, 
pure, and enthusiastic, Emma's resolve to aban- 
don hei* indulgent father, and to follow the for- 
tunes of a mysteriou9 and unknown lov^r, whose 
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suit had been so suspiciously clandestine^ and 
who acknowledges the commission of murder. 
The imi^ of a sorrowing mother, presentbg it- 
self in vain to the imagination of that love-devoted 
maid, would not have heightened our sympathy 
with her distress. Aw^e that it would not^ 
Prior informs us, that his heroine lost her mother 
in infancy : 

^ Tbey call'd her Einma, for the beaoteons dame, 
Who gave the Tiigin 1)urth, liad borne the name.*^ 

By the wcu'd had^ we learn that sh^e was no more 
at the. period of this jealous experiment. 

So much for Mr Headly, that prose-man de- 
cider upon the constituent excellencies- of genuine 
poetry. 

My poor fether has lately suffered extremely 
from the paroxysms of a violent cough, to which 
his strength seems very unequal. To-night he 
seems better. God grant he may continue to 
amend — and may you, dear Gary, never know the 
misery of witnessing pains and st^iggles which 
you cannot spften, in an object exquisitely dear 
to you ! 
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Miss Weston. 

Feb. 9, 1790- 

Since I last conversed with you upon pap^r, 
my dear Sophia^ nacHiths have hurried away, whoae 
every hour presented claims upon my attention, 
oppressive from their number, and often painful 
from their nature. I lead an anxious and fearful, 
as well as busy life ; struggling to preserve a pre- 
carious blessing, which seems every mom^it 
ready to elude my grasp. Nor is it alone of filial 
dread that my spirit is sick — shadows of appre- 
hension often lour upon me from another quarter, 
m some alarming symptoms of declining health 
in that disinterested faithful friend, whose distin- 
guished virtues have so long been dear to me. 

You have d<^btless heard of Chaiiotte Ro- 
gers' smiling fortune> in captivating the heart of a 
man of considerable estate and acknowledgied 
merit. Gentle, benevolent, intelligent; it is of 
little moment that Mr Zachary has but one arm, 
and is a Quaker. He retains none of that rigidi- 
ty which teaches many of his sect to fancy crir 
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minality in fiisbionable apparel, and in partaking 
die public amusemento. 

If yon bave seen Mr since his retorn to 

town, you are doubtless acquainted with the dis- 
solution of all intercourse and companionship be- 
tween me and his Lichfidd friend, who has lately 
assumed airs of superiority and contempt in pub-' 
lie company, rudely contradicting every ojHuion 
I advanced. I was sorry, on many accounts, that 
he forced me to shun him — I bore much ere I 
took the resolution, on account of our loi^ ac- 
quaintance, of the bounty of his spirit to diose 
that wauted his generosity ; for his amiable sister's 
sake, and for the sake of another lady in Lich- 
field whom 1 esteem — but I was not to foi^et 
what 1 owed to myself. 

Notwithstanding my estrangement from the 
house where he sojourned,. Mr often call- 
ed upon me, and passed two afternoons and one 
evening here. We talked much of you and Miss 
Powel, when to him a still more interesting theme 
did not draw his eloquence along its channel ; I 
mean the attractions of his lovely Sappho. I 
have seen a sonnet of her's that has very consider- 
able beauty. It is really a sonnet, legitimate as. 
elegant. 

You speak, and beautifully do you speak, of 
indignities and gross insults committed upon the 
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abilities of the glorious Siddons in several of the 
public prints. I have never seen any thing of the 
kind. The General £vening Post^ and the Gentle* 
man's Magazine^ are the only periodical publi- 
cations I look into. I chose that newspaper b^ 
cause it is cleaner from scandal, detraction, and 
impertinence than most of its brethren. My 
leisure is too scanty for the indulgence of a daily 
paper. Nothing can be more just than your ob* 
servations upon the idiot-veering of the public 
taste : 



'** That to a radiant angel link*d. 



Will sate itself on the celestial powers, 
And feed on garbage.' 



» 



It is past conjecture that P. is the source and 
master-spring of all the blasphemy against Sid- 
donian excellence. Mr Siddons, as you know, 
traced to him the first malicious paragraphs that 

appeared against his wife ; Mr W knows 

this, amongst other countless instances of his 
dark ingratitude, — ^and yet it seems he corresponds 
with him. Alas ! how does this weakness abase 
the dignity of Mr W.'s character ! Mrs Siddons 
and I may well exclaim to him, as Lear did to 
Regan, after Goneril's treachery had been un- 
masked, — 

« O, W , wilt thou take him by the handl** 
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* After tbe charming portrait you had given mm 

of Mrs L f I was indeed surprised to find that 

she could be taken with the affected pathos diat 
alwajs misses its aim so totally to the imdebaudi- 
ed taste, so dazzled with the tinsel garb of that 
ttme coxcomb's imagination. But since I have 
seen some of Mrs L/s compositions in rhyme and 
measiu^, my wonder has ceased. People often 
admire productions which are on a level with 
their own, much more 'than those of h^her excelr 
lence. The verses in question are strikingly in 
P/s style, in his miscellaneous poems. She 
mistakes the power of producing tuneful num- 
bers with facility for genius, and breathes a pro- 
fiision of them upon languishing lap-dogs, libe- 
rated linnets, and jilted gentlemen. 

Well may you wonder what rage possesses the 
people who del^ht in seeii^ virtue and genius in- 
sulted in public newspapers ; who, as you be^uti- 
ftdly express it, '* take a savage pleasure in drinking 
die intellectual life-blood of their neighbours'* — 
justly do you observe, *^ that if they did not, such 
stuff would have no readers, and the evil would 
die a natural death.^ That it is fed and nursed 
into gigantic enormity, is a melancholy proof of 
human depravity. Whenever £ see a person 
taking in, and reading with avidity, scandalous 
newspapers, I set them down for worthless — more 
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absolutely they cannot trespass upon the guar* 
dian golden rule of humanity — ^'^ Do unto others, 
as thou wouldst they should do unto thee." 

The novel has not yet fallen in my way. No 
hours are mine to waste upon romances, that are 
not very eminent. Who would so waste a much 
more plenteous leisure, that has fifteen volumes 
of the glorious Richardson upon their shelves i 



'^^ Who bnt rather turns 



To heaven^s bright orb his unrestrained vieW| 
Than to the gUmmering of a waxen flame ! 
Who, that from Alpme heights his labouring eye, 
Shoots o*er the wide hotixon, to survey 
^ile, Qf the Gauges, rolling the broad wave 
Through mountains, plains, and spacious cities old, 
And regions dark with woods, would turn his gaze 
To mark the path of some penurious rill, 
That murmurs at hb feet f** 

You say Mrs Piozzi's style, in conversation, is 
exactly that of her travels. Our interviews were 
only two — no vulgamess of idiom or phrases, no 
ungrammatic inelegance struck me then, as escap- 
ii^, amidst the fascination of her wit, and die gaiety 
of her ispurtt ; but inaccuracies, and ungraceful 
expressions, often pass unobserved in the quick 
conunerce of verbal society, that are very disgust- 
11^, after their deliberate passage through the pen. 
What testimony did her Johnson bear, bodi by 
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precept and ei^ample, against slovenly inel^ance 
of style ! What force and beauty do his bbserva- 
tions, upon life and manners, receive from the 
magnificence of their laqguage ! However, if Mrs 
Piozzi has chosen to take a lower tone, as to 
ityle, it ought, at least, to have been pure, to have 
possessed the simplex mundities of Richardson's, 
Gray's, and Hayley's prose compositions, when they 
choose to clip the eagle wings of their eloquence. 

Your opinion of Mr Hayley's tragedies is mine. 
If his Eudora is upon the same sentimental de- 
clamatory plan, long speeches, and few characters, 
I shall not like it. There b little wonder that the 
milk-woman's did not succeed. The tragic muse 
is, in this age, propitious to nobody but Jephson, 
at least as to inspirations of high poetic value. 

Miraculous as it is, that, amidst the darkness of 
incultivation, and the miseries of want, Lactilla 
should have been able to exhibit inspirations 
worth any thing to a refined taste, yet I profess 
not to hold her claims to genius so high as many 
hold them. Surely, however, she has sometimes 
written what would not have disgraced even ex- 
fdted poets. In justice to her talents, though I 
aim afraid she is not amiable, I am tempted to in- 
close a few extracts from her works, to mitigate 
an opinion of yours, which, aqiounting to abso- 
lute contempt^ nay, avowed detestation, becomes 
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a prejudice unworthy of a mind liberal as So* 
|>hia's. 

Pleasant Mrs Pipzzi^ with all her knowledge 
as a linguist and an historian, is somewhat ignp* 
rant upon pOetic subjects. She speaks of ode- 
writing as an inferior species of composition, 
the utinost excellence of which can (she says) 
place no man on a level with the epic, the dra* 
ftnatic, or didactic bard. Now the rank of the 
lyric poet, as settled by the ancients, succeeds im- 
mediately to that of the epic. Pindar, who wrotjb 
nothing but odes, is always tiamed immediate!]^ 
after Homer, taking the lead of Eschylus, Euri- 
pides, and Sophocles ; and our English Pindar, 
Gray, is the first poetic name of this century. 
She ought to know that the Latins place their 
lyric Horace next to their epic Virgil, much more 
on account of his odes than of his satires ; for, in 
the latter, Juvenal vies with him. Their great 
didactic poet, Lucretius, though high in fame, 
obtained not Horatian eminence. She ought 
also to recollect, that Dryden owes his chief glo- 
ry to his Ode. 

My General Evening has this instant shewn 
me the fate of Eudora. I had an ill-divining 
soul upon her subject. From the instant I beheld 
Marcella in manuscript, I saw that Mr Hayle/a 
genius was not calculated to the dramatic meri- 
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diaoy any more than Pope's to the lyric. But I 
grieve for the wounded feelings of so fine a spirit 
on occasions like these, and regret that he qiutted, 
for a new inauspicious sphere, the bright tracks of 
his glory, as a lyric and didactic bard. 

Sir B B— — the brilliant, was lately ask- 
ed, in company, his opinion of Zeluco. He re- 
plied, ^' No great afiair as to genius, and without 
any graces of style — ^however, Zeluco is a good 
rough novel." — So fastidious are these modem 
fine men, even where they have imagination and 
literature. Adieu ! Yours feithfiilly. 
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Dr Darwin. 

Feb. 11, 179Q. 

GraTRtullt do I thank you for this second 
delightful present from the "* new edition of the 
Botanic Garden. No work of length can be so 
perfect, but that the genius, which produced, may 
improve it. 

The Amaryllis, with its beautiful simile and 

* The second. 
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its note — the poetic landscapes also, after Wr^t, 
are rich additions to the first canto — ^that grace- 
ful name, Orixa, improves the ld4th line. In roy 
translations of the Odes of Horace, I have often 
found the high-vowelled names of the Greek and 
Roman cities produce harmonious effect in the 
flow of the lines : as, 

^ Nor patient Lacedemon wakes my lyre. 
That trains her sons to all the warrior's toil; 
Nor me Larissa's airy graces fire. 
Though ronnd her hills the golden vaUies smile $ 
Bat my lov'd mansion by the circling wood. 
On the green bank of dear Albnnea's flood, 
Its walls resounding with the echo'd roar. 
As Anio's torrents down the mountain pour.** 

The Dream of the Dormouse pleases me ex- 
tremely, and the happy expression '^ Kemell*d 
groves;*' — ^not so the alteration of the rhymes 
form and storm, in the Colchgeum, to air and 
hair, because, being succeeded by year and sphere, 
the continued jingle cloys my ear. But I now 
see why they are changed, and, to be sure, the ad- 
ded lines, to which die discarded rhymes are re- 
moved, make large recompense. It is well tO' 
have lessened by one, the plentitude of the epithet 
fair, on the 25th and 26th page. Shakespeare's 
sleeping moonlight has been happily adopted in 
the poetic mirror of Wnghfs pictiu^. On the 
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60di pagCy the epithet to the haiid of the morah^, 
which was ** red hadd," is judiciously exchai^ed 
to fair — ^for a ludicrous equivoque is very unde- 
sirable. Nor am I less glad that tender, as ap- 
plied to the yell of the young Upases, is altared 
to shriller. Above all> I rejoice that you have 
yielded to my persuasions, and rescued Ninon 
from the injustice you had done to her charms, 
by the epithet withered, and to her merits by that 
of harlot. Ninon had solid and generous virtues, 
to balance her amorous frailty, and, though not 
always constant, was at no time indiscriminately 
licentious. Never, surely^ was a striking and 
tragic incident so finely told, in so short a com- 
pass, as you have now told it. 

I am not aware of any alteration in the se- 
cond canto. 

, In the third, we are infinitely indebted to the 
Orchis, whose description has given birth to a 
simile of such perfect beauty, and to a pathetic 
story, told in your own wonderfully picturesque 
manner ; yet is it not unphilosophical to mention 
the echoes of canvas walls, where no echo can in 
reality exist i Is it not false metaphor, to talk of 
the beating of an urn ? And do you not, in the 
babe's bloody fingers, present an image, whose 
horror passes the bounds you prescribe to the 
excitement of diat passion in the notes. 

4 
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In the fourth canto, I do not see why the epi- 
thet calm, expressing the serene faith of .the sala- 
mander cousins, Shadrach, Meshech, and Abedne- 
go, was exchanged for slow, which expresses no- 
thing of their intellectual feelings. 

The portrait of the Cannabis is introduced by 
a fine landscape of China, and is in itself animat- 
ed and graceful in the first degree. Th^t alliision, 
which succeeds to the allegoric tissue of life, 
opens with a new and solemn idea, and beauti-r 
fully brightens on its progress. 

We find the Ocyma a great poetic acquisition ; 
the description it introduces of Lot's wife is much 
improved, and its interest much heightened from 
the passage where we found her statue in the 
saline city, amidst the mines of Poland. People 

would be apt to wonder f* how the d A it got 

there/' I confess, however, that I do not quite 
like that Lota should so distinctly perceive 
her own odd destiny. The preceding, descrip- 
tion of the ice-flower, forms a couplet that has 
no. superior in grace and beauty, through this 
wl^ole poem, where grace and beauty are so 
bounteously bestowed. 

Rejoicing most truly in your poetic glories, I 
rfsiipain, dear Sir, your obliged friend and serv^t^ 

vpL. u. 4 ?i 
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Humphry Repton, Esg. 

Feb. 17, 1790. 

For one of the most u^eiiious, easy, witty,, 
graceful letters I eyer received^ it was my hope 
and expectation to have thanked you in person ere 
this time; but our strangely softened winter is 
passing swiftly away; December, the promising 
December, is already past, and you, or let me ra- 
ther say the arbitraiy claims of your new profes* 
sion, made its pinion faithless. It shed mild gales, 
and light, which, while it lasted, was almost 
yernal; but it shed not effusions from the eye 
and spirit of my friend, which had been yet more 
welcome. 

The glowing pages before me abound with 
Claude and Salvatori^l sketches. My iinagina- 
tion eagerly AUs up the outlines. Nor less was I 
pleased with the Alderman's Eden, his canal upon 
the hill, and the mount in the valley ; but, as you 
observe, where the grass looks green and lawny, the 
water glitters, and the trees grow luxuriantly, the 
vulgar eye is sufficiently gratified. 
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Ah! while you sport thus enchantmgly wiA 
|he elements of an art so dear to me, that yon 
should dieam I could call or thmk you pedantic ! 
Surely there can <hi no subject be pedantry upon 
which we descant, to those who understand) and 
who listen to us with pleasure ! 

I rejoice in the success of your new profession ; 
that your talents have, at length, struck into a 
track which calls forth all their strong and bril^ 
liant powers. In this track the wealthy and the 
vain will seek them out, employ and reward 
them ; — because it is there that such beings aw 
gild Aemselves with lustres reflected from the 
poet's fancy and the painter's eye, which, in the 
coy bowers of abstract literature, had administer^ 
ed little to their cravings. 

Chatsworth is my native soil — the first scene of 
rural grandeur that met my infant eyes. It is 
only five miW distant from the village m which 
we lived during my childhood. With my father^s 
friend, the then clergyman of Edengor, and aftei^ 
terwards Dean oi Rapho in Ireland, we used to 
pass a freqaeut * week> and the splendours of the 
Chatsworth scenery gratified my young admira* 
tion, beneath morning, noonrtide, and evening 
suns. I soon discerned capabilities in the mag- 
nificent situation of which the possessor had not, 
nor ha^ yet, avails him^^f ; a^d { exult that die 
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genius of the groves resigns his wand to your 
guidance. That forced and formal cascade^ in 
which the sullen w'aters take their measured leaps, 
always offended me. If the penurious Naiad 
suffers not their descent to be more than tem- 
porary^ surely they might yet be allowed to strike 
the eye with transient sublimity, and roar adoM'n 
the mountain over craggy fragments, and flash 
Ihrougb intercepting bushes. 

.You ask me after Zeluco. I read it, because I 
know its very ingenious and excellent author; else 
have I an absolute horror at the idea of wasting 
my time upon modern novels. Divine Richard- 
son's works have made me hard to be pleased 
with imaginary histories. 2^1uco, however, is of 
superior stamina to most of it^ brethren of this 
era ; the characters are forcibly drawn, though we 
find not much grace of style. I confess it does 
not strike me with objection, that the leading 
character is sp darkly coloured. The warning- 
lights flash upon morality through the clouds of 
vice, with effect perhaps more striking than from 
amidst the serene atmosphere of the pattern 
heroes. Zeluco is the Macbeth of modern no- 
vels, allowing for the transcendent superiority' in 
point of genius, that must be acceded to the dra- 
ipatic writer. 

Hav^ yQU read one of my darling books — the 
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Caliph Vathec? that strange^ wild, witty, Vol- 
tairish, yet very original work ; so ludicrous in its 
opening, and on its progress ; — so very sublime 
in its conclusion; The Halls of Eblis form an 
hell, solemn and striking as the fiery Deserts of 
Dante, or the Erebus of Milton. 

Your friends, the Ardens, are a charming fa- 
mily. I Idte them all. The rich btide of ^oui* 
namesake seems to have a disposition worthy of 
him on which she has bestowed her fortune, and 
calculated to make him find his best treasure in 
herself. I received a kindly pressing invitation 
from them lately to their house in Shrewsbury, 
and to attend a concert for the benefit of a fair 
syren, in whose fate I am much interested. I 
could not, however, accept this obliging invitation* 
To preserve from total extinction that dim quiver- 
ing light, my poor father's exist^ice, demands mj 
daily unremitted cares: All its intellectual rays 
have gone out, one by one— even the, to we, so 
precious consciousness of my tender assiduities is 
extinguished, — ^but it remained the last of hisr 
vanishing sensibilities. Adieu ! Yours. 
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Mrs Piozzi. 

Feb. 90,1790. 

No, dear Mrs Piozzi, you cannot possibly 
know so little the extent and force of your abili- 
ties, to think they could not awaken, <;harm, and 
lUrrest the attention, without its bebg first started 
into wodder by apparent and unexpected defect* 
If Shakespeare had never punned and quibbled, 
i^ould we have been the less penetrated, inflamed, 
and delighted with his excellencies ? I repeat, diat 
you dhew ud, in the very work which I so long to 
have yon weed, that you have a style at your com- 
mand, perfect and polished as that of your great 
preceptor. Who, amongdt those whom genius 
can think it worth it^ while to please, can read 
him without the most awakened a:ttention ; yet 
when does he condescend to use the dialect of the 
unlettered vulgar ! — but I beg your pardon, dear 
Madam, for pressing farther an unwelcome themey 
which, if I did not make sincerity my first point 
of honour in friendship, had never intruded upon 
your attention. It may perhaps occur to you, 
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mat I might have been silent upon the subject. 
I consulted my own hearty and it told me that if 
I had published a considerable work, J should 
think acknowledged objections, mingled with li^ 
beral pi*aise, more friendly than cold disregarding 
silence. It is the ambition of my heart to act, as 
much as possible, on every occasion, up to that 
golden rule — ** Do unto others as thou wouldst,** 
&c. 

You have illustrated, in yo^ir last obliging let* 
ter, by a charmingly itigenious and just simile; 
ihe difference between Richardson's novels and 
Miss Bumey's ; but as Ane painters may expect 
their portraits to be valuable when the persons of 
their originals are no mbre remembered, they 
ought to avoid adopting the dress of the times ; — 
so, surely, fine writers should describe general na- 
ture, rather than fashionable manners. 

You certainly placed Mr Merry's poetry above 
all other poetry the woHd has produced, when 
you asserted, that to read any other after his, was 
to contemplate the sculpture of Sansovino after 
having seen the statues, whose superiority to all 
bther sculpture tlie whole world allows. Surely 
there can be no explaining away a meaning so 
single and obvious; but in speaking upon this 
subject in your last, you surprise me anew. 
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You say Mr M. baving only written odes and 
love verses, lis neither an epic, a dramatic, nor a 
preceptive poet> and must therefore aspire only to 
a*fame of a far lower kind, such as an odist mkj 
pretend to. I have always understood that lyric 
poetry was the veiy highest order of composition 
next to the epic. Pindar, whom the learned 
world always places next in rank to Homer and 
Virgil, wrote only odes — and the English Pindar^ 
Gray, is the most^ illustrious name of our era. 
Certainly, therefore, if Delia Crusca's odes had 
been Arst-rate compositions in their line^ he tni^t 
have claimed the first honours of poetry, after the 
epic writers, our immortal Shakespeare alone ex- 
cepted, and he is the only dramatic writer of any 
time, whose fame transcends that of Pindar, 
Horace, Dryden, and Gray. Of the claims of an 
ode-writer, Horace had very different ideas to 
those you express ; witness the conclusion of his 
first ode to Mecaenas : 



^ Qnod si me lyricis vatibiis inseres, 
Siiblimi feriam sidera vertice.** 

Petrarch's poetry is all or chiefly sonnets, is it 
not ? — a short but a very arduous style of com- 
position. His sonnets are said to be exquisite^ 
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and have, therefore, raised his name high amidst 
our bafd^. To be able to write sonnets finely, is 
more honourable than to be the author of plays 
that are of second-rate merit. Petrarch is famed 
for his sonnets, — I never heard of him as a lyric 
poet, — yet, on their account merely, he is a name 
of more eminence than that of our Southern; 
or even Rowe. It matters little what order of 
composition is chosen by an highly sublimated 
imagination. Such a one, however, can hardly 
make a choice more worthy of its powers than 
the lyric style. Ode-writing surely attained not 
to excellence under the management of Cowley. 
We see genius in his forced and far-fetched ideas ; 
but it is genius ill-directed, and rather calculated 
to disgust than to charm a correct natural taste, 



" When he on all things will iutrade; 
To force some odd similitdde.'* 



There is only one of his odes that pleases mc oh 
the whole, though that is not widiout it8 faults, 
but it is tender, pathetic, glowing, and beautiful. 
I mean the ode entitled The Complaint. It is 
curious that Johnson, in his interesting and inge- 
nious life of that poet, mentions it with con- 
tempt; so little did Johnson appear to under- 
stand, or feel the genuine beauty of lyric vers^. 
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Dryden's Ode on Cecilia's Day, was the first in- 
stance in i^ch the English lyric poets attained to 
first-rate excellence. Our great lyrists. Gray, Col- 
lins, and Mason, added, to the impassioned ideas, 
abrupt contrasting transitions, picturesque de- 
scriptions, and ardent apostrophes of that ode, ib6 
excellence of correct numbers and distincter plan. 
But how do those four great writers exceed the 
crude Pindarics of the straining metaphysic Cow- 
ley, the sweet Complaint excepted ! — and, com- 
pared with theirs, how dim and unliistrous is Mi- 
Merry's muse ! 

It is universally allowed, that '^ Dr Johnson 
had no taste for the higher walks of poetry ;^ not 
is it much wonder that it should so be said of the 
man who has spoken contemptuously of the first 
odes in our language, that are allowed, by so 
large a majority in th^ literary world, to possess 
all the fire and sublimity of Pindar, with an hap- 
pier and more interesting choice of subject; 
who has asserted that the odd ode of Dryden's, 
his Killigrew, is the noblest ode we have; in 
which there is little pathos, and no dignity, but a 
train of forced Cowleyan ideas about the soul of 
Anne Killigrew having animated the bodies of all 
the dead poets, and the Grecian poetess to boot ; 
and about the malicious planets being all in tnne 
when she was bom, and about her '^ brother 
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^iigels'^ tuning their lyies.higb, that all llie peo- 
ple of the sky might know that a gre^t poetess 
was born on earth ; — and that if tli« bees did not 
swarm upon Anne Kill^rew's motltfiy it was only 
because Heaven had not leisiiriB for mich a vulgar 
miracle; that now the gift of poetry is profaned 
with fat pollutions and steami^ ordures ;-^but I 
am sick of tracing the bomtiASt mazes of this stuffy 
which Johnson calls the £nest ode of the lan- 
guage. What could he mean by it? To bring 
lyric poetry into diagrstce, I suppose^ because his 
poetic talents had not taken that bent. I know 
the selfish and narrow jealousy of that, in many 
respects, mif^ty spirit, and place tb its account 
solely those absurd critical axioms which set the 
world argape, and force it to conclude that he 
wanted taste, where, in reality, he only wanted 
truth. 

The Law of Lombardy ii^ indeed a fine tra- 
gedy ; the language, sentiments, and imagery have 
Shakespearean grandeur, simplicity, and fire; 
The character of Bireno is original> and drawn in 
a bold masterly style. Why should the murder 
of Alinda behind the scenes disgust, since that of 
Duncan and Banquo, in the same situation, and that 
of Desdemona upon the stage does not ? It is ab- 
surd to afiect dislike of striking horrors in a modem 
play, at which we awfully shuddef^^ in the plays of 
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Shakespeare, and confess their fine effect. What 
b tragedy if we banish the terrible graces ! The 
public is an £gyptian task-master to modem dra- 
matic writers ; it calls for Shakespearean effects^ 
yet would preclude the use of the most important 
means by which they were produced. 

You say that, but for my ingenuousness, you 
should have missed seeing censures upon your 
last volumes, and yet tell me, that the critical re- 
viewers passed niuch the same judgment upon the 
work in July last. I give you my solemn word 
of honour, that I have never seen nor heard any 
printed strictures upon that lovely, bewitching, 
slipshod slattern of yours, which I so long to see 
divested of her brass ring and rusty black handker* 
chief. 

My heart thanks you for the kind conclusion 
of your last, and warmly returns its friendly bene^ 
dictions. It acknowledges also, with grateful 
pleasure, the continuance of Mr Piozzi's assured 
welcome, if ever I should have it in my power te 
visit Streatham. 
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Mrs Knowles. 

Feb. 23, 179Q. 

My dear friend, your kind letter of November 
d7th reached me not till the second week in 
January. The box of Mr Rowley's, in which it 
travelled, was kept unopened so long. Charming 
^ are its contents, they were fortunately not any 
of them complexioned for the necessity of early 
comment. My beloved Mrs Knowles's letters are 
of all, all hours, unlike those epistolary volatiles, 
whose spirit evaporates as events grow stale, and 
popular topics change theif ground. Wit, elo* 
quence, philosophy, 

*^ These themselves do far advance 
Above the power of time and space } 
They scorn such onlward cffcwnstance, 
Their time's for ever ; everywhere their place.** 

My heart thanks the friendly premonition with 
which your letter opens. It is about my taking 
exercise. You were, from experience, too well 
justified in concluding, that it would probably be 
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fruitless; but the studious, or social sedentari- 
ness, for it is equally disposed to be eidier, so 
certainly natural to roe, was, last summer, start- 
led into peripatetic exertion, by oppressed respi- 
ration. Since that period, I have walked gene- 
rally an hour in a day, as round a pace as my 
strength will permit, in the Dean's Walk, ''when 
chill blustering winds, or driving rain, prevent 
not my willing feet" — ^no, I cannot quite say that, 
my stimtUated feet — to pace their vowed mile 
lipon the gravel. When they do prevent them, I 
remember your injunction in a loiig past letter, 
to tear along the gallery, clawing, Jike a wild cat, 
at the windows, lliere is no boastii^ diat Ae 
whimsical portrait entirely soits me. However, 
along the gallery I do pace to and fro, though ra- 
ther more like a tame than a wild cat ; and I of- 
ten make noise enough to rival cats, even in th^ir 
moments of cruel love. In the conviction, that 
my lungs, as well as my limbs, require exercise, 
when I walk in the gallery, I close the end doors, 
and repeat long passages from our poets, aloud, 
the metrical treasures of my early years, or re- 
sume the pleasing labour of the memory, which 
continues to accumulate them. Social engage- 
ments, or household attentions, engrossing so per- 
petually the later hours of the day, I ani obliged 
to subtract thi3 earlier one from the leisure I 
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used to devote to my absent friends, and to now 
and then admitting ** the Ladies of the Moun- 
tain." Those who love me will consent to a 
longer interval between my letters, for my health's 
sake ; and as to the ** yellow hair'd god, and his 
nine fusty maids/' I make no scruple to slap the 
gallery door in their faces, whisn they approach 
me with extended pen. 

And now, ere you fall quite asleep over my 
egotisms, let me endeavour to wave them, and 
follow the course of your last letter, when, spring- 
ing from my shoulders, after having muttere4 
kind warnings in my ear, it stretches its strong 
pinion, and soai*s into brighter tracks. 

Admirably do you moralize upon the enamour- 
ed daring of the fair apostate, as you seem to 
Consider her ; — but she is not considered here as 
having absolutely apostatized. As a daughter of 
the church, I might be reproached with using that 
word, yet I scruple not its use, as applied tq 
one, who, educated in a strict self-denying sys- 
tem, suffers the voice of love to turn her mind 
into laxer principles. She is very retired, makes 
no new intimacies in our little city, and plays no 
cards. It seems she was addressed some few 
years back, by a gentleman of your persuasion, 
Mr Zachary, of benevolent character, with an af- 
fluent fqilune, livuig in a Jiittle Eden of his own. 
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Whether the fair Favoretta liked not the thoughts 
of a mutilated husband, — for you know the acci- 
dent whicli deprived him of a limby—'Or whatever 
^Ise was her objection, she proved, fortunately for 
a frank-heartedy pleasant friend of mine, cruel. 
You know Mrs S., she has two twin sisters, short 
low'browed n3'mphsy that wore their dark hair in 
reverse curls upon their naturally unlofty fore- 
heads, long before any body else so wore it. 
Thence Sophia and I used to call them the little 
bull-calves. On a late visit to her sister, one of 
these dear little buUys buts her curled pate inr 

to Mr -'s heart, and last September, got 

into nice matrimonial pasture in his blooming 
and fruitful $eids* 

I must, however, observe, .that the nymph is 
vastly polished and improved since. the ^y^. ip 
which dhe and her sister obtained the ^hove play- 
ful appellation, given not in spleen^ but joculari- 
ty. She pas^d a n^onth with me in the close of 
las.t autumn. 1 found her sensible, ingenious, 
and afifectionate. Though fashion has now buUi- 
fied us all, yet the poke, and a certain scowl over 
^he brow, and a kind of bounce-about gait, makes 
her retain a little of her sometime resemblance. 

There is about her no dearth of Babylonian- 
isnis, — the smart cap, the high feather, the ball, 
the play, and the song, are constitutionally dear i 
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.yet, as she has sense and affections, I think she 
^1 domesticate, especially if she should be fruit- 
ful, as her sisters have proved, whose olive 
branches rise swiftly around dieir board ; for the 
twin-bully has been three or four years ui the 
matrimonial herd, on the fat meads of Yorkshire, 
literally led thither by a tolerably wealthy gentle- 
man farmer and grazier. 

To return to the bride of Mr . She 

was, on her visit to me last year, more interesting 
by the effects of love, sickened and shadowed 

over by doubtful hope; Mr had not 

then declared himself. Her small fortune, and, 
yet more, her religion against her ; — ^but luck has 
been a lord to Charlotte. 

Favoretta is gentle, her emperor energetic. 
Mr Z. they tell me, is mild, and Charlotte is 
high-spirited. Probably, therefore, the former 
will lead his wife, the latter her husband into the 
bosom of mother church. If their consciences 
do not twinge them when they get there, it may 
be all very well. Bigotry, in every persuasion, 
recedes fast from the human mind. And now 
we will dismiss Mrs Z. in whose happiness my 
heart rejoices, though my pen has been so imper- 
tinently saucy over her figure, which, in spite of 
a little buUism, is not void of attractions, since, 

VOL. II. B b 
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though very low, she is well made, has fine hair, 
leeth of pearl, and an hand and arm of the Parian 
marble. 

Gemus and eloquence shed all their lustre over 
your professions of benevolent faith, concerning 
the progressive state of virtue and true piety, 
upon this little speck in the universe— our earth ; 
— but I, a colder sceptic concerning such pro- 
gress, am afraid there never was so little of either 
to .be found upon its surface. With the weeds 
of religion, her persecuting cruelties, the flowers, 
alas, have been rooted up. Numbers assure, me, 
who have had opportunities of seeipg and know- 
11^, that France is almost wholly a nation of 
Deists; — that her people at large have been laugh- 
ed by Voltaire, out of persecution, on one hand, 
and on the other, out of the fancy, that there was 
merit in turning the other cheek to the blows of 
oppression. 

Their minds, tempered by the leaven of witty 
ridicule, it remained only to rise and exert them- 
selves. The narrow policy, and short-sighted 
selfishness of the French court, sent them to pil- 
fer forfeited English gingerbread, to the very 
school in which the vital principles of freedom 
are taught, both by precept and example. 

From the inspirations of freedom, we may turn 
our thoughts to the inspirations of the muses. 
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without very violent transition. The herbal in- 
trigues, as you humourously call them, in Dar- 
win's illustrious poem, however interesting to 
botanists, fi*om the notes at the bottom, seem, to 
the poetic eye, the least material part. It will 
be apt to view them but as vehicles, which intro- 
duce those Claude and Salvatorial landscapes; 
— those splendid similies ; — those happy allu-. 
ions to interesting parts of histoiy, and to inge- 
nious fables ; those wonderfully picturesque de- 
scriptions of ancient and modern arts, graceful ly. 
impersonised, and, with all their complicated 
machinery) distinctly brought to the eye. 

It is astonishing, that so fine a work could 
have been produced, that does not interest the 
human passions, nor contain* any precepts of mo- 
nd rectitude. . However, the sins of this beauti- 
ful sport of fancy against them, are merely those 
of omission ; surely it has no tendency to inflame 
the first, or to undermine the second. 

Is it possible you have not read the Piozzian 
travels ? You, who profess to interest yourself 
in the female right to literature and science, 
ought not to turn such a cold incurious eye to- 
wards any thing which advances the progress of 
that claim. With all its unaccountable oddness, 
and perpetual vulgarism of style, it is highly 
worth the attention of kindred genius. If you . 
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would like to know the soil of the clime; the sce- 
nery, the disposition, the manners, the habits of 
the cities of Rome, Naples, Genoa, Venice, Bo- 
logna, &c. just as familiarly as you know all 
these things at Rugely, Birmingham^ and Lich- 
field, you nmst shut yourself up for a few days 
widi those volumes. No other's travels I ever 
read possess tlieir discriminating powers; 
• I am charmed with your portraits of our Prin- 
ces at Brighthelmstone, and their train of supple 
courtiers. If I had not so often seen ordinary 
phizes resemble beautiful ones, I should be flat- 
tered that you think me so like the buxom wi- 
dow, who tows our plump heir-apparent about 
by the heart-strings. Several others have told 
me of the resemblance between us. 

My dear father yet exists. During three 
weeks of this flower-soft winter, he suffered so 
much from a violent cough, and difficulty of 
breathing, that, if the disorder had continued, I: 
hope I should not have been so selfish to wish 
his life proloi^d ; but, returning to his former 
quiescent state, my ardent desire to detain yet 
longer, this dim resemblance of a beloved parent, 
repossesses my heart. 

Last week arrived news that thrilled my 
h^art widi tender melancholy ; the cutting off, by 
hereditary consumption, of that fair blossom, die 
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daughter of my lost Honora. I have been assur- 
ed she possessed her mother's beauty, and all 
those native intellectual graces, whose influence 
shone long upon my happiness, like a vernal 
morning. — Honora Edgeworth was just fifteen; 
And grieving is the consciousness, diat all re- 
mains, all traces of my soul's idol vainish thus 
from the earth. Her boy, ever feeble and deli- 
cate, will, I suppose, follow his lovely sister to 
an eai*ly grave. 

Lady 6. of Lichfield, long invalid, and fiir ad>^ 
vanced in life, sunk from us ' some few months 
since. A civil, social being, as you know, 
'* whose care was, never to ofiend ;" who had the 
spirit of a gentlewoman, in never doing a mean 
thing ; whose mite was never withheld from the 
poor; and whose inferiority of understanding and 
knowledge, found sanctuary at the card-table, 
that universal leveller of intellectual distinctions. 
Her loss will make a considerable chasm in thid 
pleasures of many, who like to be often engaged 
in card-parties, without the trouble of forming 
them at home. 

Soon after followed the very aged Mrs P., 
who had lived ninety-two years in the world, 
without conciliating the esteem of a single being. 
A creature of selfish avarice, she died unlfu* 
mented^ 
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Seldom have I seen a young man more quali- 
fied to pass innocently y laudably^ atid happily, a 
life of leisure, than your George. If he likes the 
sports of the field, moderately taken, they would 
advantage his health ; and when there is such a 
love of books and the pencil, as dwells with him, 
DO dangier would surely arise, that he should take 
field sports immoderately. His dependence up- 
on you, his attachment to your person, your abi- 
lities, your virtues, form a bulwark about him 
against the vices of youth. The fortune which he 
will inherit from you, as the reward of his good 
conduct, is more than competent to the el^ant 
comforts of life. Ah! why then endeavour to 
inspire him M'ith the desire of accumulating so 
affluent a property ? Is there a passion, — nay,' is 
there a vice, which the New Testament declares 
more fatal to Christian peace, and Chiistian vir- 
tue, than tlie thirst of riches ? Never has expe- 
rience shewn that happiness was the result of 
wealth, beyond the pale of affluence. Finely 
does that master of the human heart, that 
Shakespeare of prose, Richardson, express him- 
self upon this subject : " Y.ou are, all of you, too 
rich to be happy, child ; for must not each of 
you, by the constitutions of your family, be put 
upoq making yourselves still richer ; and so every 
individual of it, except yourself, will go on accu- 
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mulatiDg ; and^ wonderii^ that they have not hap- 
pmess, since they have riches^ continue to heap 
up, till death, as greedy an accumulator as them- 
selves, gathers them into his gamer." 

It seems strange to me, than any person of an 
exalted mind, untainted with the vices of profur 
sion, and undazzled by the splendour of ostentar 
tion, can wish a beloved child to imbibe the de- 
sire of increasing an affluent property ; — stranger 
still, that a pious character should so wish, since 
the Scriptures declare it easier for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle, than for a rich man 
to enter the kingdom of heaven. The expression, 
rich man J certainly means a miser; and how great 
a temptation to this exclusive vice, is the habit of 
living daily in contemplation, and constant atten- 
tion, to heaps of sordid Mammon ! 

Forgive my ingenuousness ; the sincerity of an= 
almost life-long friendship. 

You will soon see, if you have not already 
seen, our generous, open-hearted friend, Mr Sa- 
ville. I am afraid you will think he looks ill. 
He wiU tell you all about himself, his Elizabeth^ 
and about the dissolution of all acquaintance with 
Mr N. and myself. 

I wish you would ask for a description of Mr 
Saville's disorder in his stomach. You must 
have skill and discernment^ living so long with 
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ihe poetic raj illuminates erery thii^ be utters or 
writes. Blair*8 critictsms 1 have not seen* It is 
long since 1 read the elder Warton — but I recol- 
lect no impression to the honour of his powers^ 
that was quite so vivid as that which I fell from 
those of his brother. But Joseph Warton has 
;written very fine poetry. His dying- Indian is 
.sublime. . The shortest work, if it is executed 
finely y almost equally with the longest, ascertains 
the. possession of genius. He must, therefore, 
be an able critic, when, divesting himself of pre- 
judice, he descants upon the beauties and ble- 
mishes of his brethren. 

I regret, not having seen you when you M'ere 
last at Lichfield. From sounds that would have 
smote my heart, with, perhaps, fatal violence, and 
from the last solemn ceremonies, I had fled to a 
distance that shielded me from their impression. 
I will never forget Mrs Lister's attention to me 
in the hours of my anguish. Adieu. 
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Mrs Stokes. 

March 26, 1790. 

Alas, my dear friend, your letter, that so kind- 
ly rejoiced in a supposed existence, which, amidst 
all its dimness, was thrice precious to my heart, 
arrived when that existence had everlastingly 
ceased. 

Long as the dart of death had been shook over 
the head of my dearest father, I could not see it 
descend without agony. Time is the great as- 
suager. Already has it begun to give some de- 
gree of cheerfulness to my resignation ; at least 
during those hours in which much and various 
business presses upon my attention, and when a 
number of my neighbours are calling upon me in 
succession, and while these vernal suns are gild- 
ing every object with hues so lively. Yet find I 
many minutes in these days, in which I regretful* 
ly miss those tender cares which, in their exertion, 
were so sweet to my spirit, when I protected, 
sustained, and comforted the dear Helpless, and 
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tempered the air to my shorn lamb* Alas I no 
longer does the kiss I used to imprint upon 
his aged forehead, as he slept, shed its balm 
over my own rest — no longer does intelli- 
gence that he lives, and lives exempt from pain, 
inspirit my uprisii^. Those pleasures are gone 
for ever ; yet their recollection proves my best 
cordial. 

Glad am I that the demons of disease have 
been expelled from your dwelling, and diat your 
lovely infants delight you by dieir expanding ge* 
nius. 

I perfectly recollect how pleasii^ I thought die 
tone of Dr Stokes's voice in our first interview- 
yet, certainly, nothing can be more unlike those 
of my dear, long lost Honora. Strange that Mrs 
Butt should think them similar ! Though of ma- 
gical persuasion, they were the reverse of your 
husband's, which always take a very high key. 
Honora's tones were so uncommonly low, that^ 
when she was reading any thing querulously 
plaintive, die could not raise thiem to the requi* 
site key — ^yet, like die murmurs of an Eoliaii harp, 
they sunk into the soul. 

1 am gratified that you and Dr Stokes, and Mr 
Butt, like my sonnet from the Italian, on the de- 
struction of Catania and Syracuse ; also that you 
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twain think with me on the subject of the two 
great bards^ between whose uras differing opi* 
nions have created rivalry. But, my dear Mrs 
Stokes^ in this literary dispute between myself 
and a man^ of unquestionable and considerable 
genius^ I wonder to see you lay stress on a cir- 
cumstance so adventitious as the difference of 
rank between us. While I lament the strength of 
Mr Weston's pi-ejudices, and blush for the wild 
enthusiasm of his partiality to myself^ I am con- 
sciousy from all I have seen, from all I learn of 
him from others, who have known him long and 
thoroughly, that he has a warm, generous, and 
honest heart. Surely that elevating treasure of 
the bosom, and the consciousness of illuminated 
talents, qualifies an Englishman to lift up his 
brow, and to tell himself that, according to the 
claims of ceremonial precedence, he stands on 
even ground with any companion, or with his op* 
ponent, m any controversy. For my part, I ac- 
knowledge I feel no other real superiority but that 
which virtue and talents give. Were^Handel 
living, I should approach and address him with 
much more awe than any liierely-good sort of body 
upon the throne of England. People, who have 
themselves no intellectual superiorities, may be 
expected to contend for the idle claims of acci- 
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dental distmcticms. Chance may give diem 1 
ivealdi enough to purchase titles, if they do not j 
already possess them ; but it is not in possibility I 
to give them talents ; — but you, my dear Mrs / 
Stokes, you! to derive the title of gentleman 
from birth, from wealdi, or the nature of a pro- 
fession ? — that you should so prostitute diat name ! 
which, in the vocabulaiy of good sense, can mean, 
imd only mean, a man of gentle manners ! 

I grant you Weston is an insane dreamer, to 
talk in raptures of nonentities — but as to the li- 
berty taken in praising a woman's person in 
print, 1 never knew that considered as imperti- 
nence, were she an evipress ; while there would be 
both indelicacy and impertinence in those praises, 
were they uttered to her in private. 

And pardon me also about the comparison be- 
tween him and Newton; as to their genius I 
mean. Weston is a volatile character, . all open*- 
ness, ardour, glow ; but, though he has odd sin- 
gularities, is fai*, very far, from being a man of 
effrontery. Then he has wit and humour, ** that 
set the table in a roar," and an imagination more 
creative, more warm and sublimated, than the 
meek, modest, and very ingenious bard of the 
Peak-hills. They are both miracles — but Wes- 
ton holds the torch of genius higher \ indeed he 
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' has had greater advantages^ a Latin education^ 
and having been always in genteel society. 
Adieu ! and believe me always yours. 



END OF VOLUME SECOND. 
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